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RECENT presidential address by Mrs Hoernlé' deals largely and 

interestingly with the old question of laws and history in anthro- 
pology, but seems to rest on an incomplete conception of certain currents 
of recent anthropological thought. Particularly is this true of the attitudes 
impuied to Boas; and this misunderstanding, if real, is certainly of im- 
portance because of the outstanding position of Boas in contemporary 
anthropology. During the last forty years he has not only trained many of 
the American’ and some European ethnologists or social anthropologists 
active today, but certainly influenced all of them, at least in the United 
States. The question of his methodology is therefore much more than a 
personal one in its significance. On the other hand, individual elements in- 
evitably do play a part; in fact it is probably ignorance of some of these 
that has led Mrs Hoernlé to fail to realize the Boasian position in its 
entirety. If therefore the following remarks seem at times to savor of the 
personal, it is because I believe it to be necessary for full understanding. 
And if I take on myself the presumption to act as spokesman or interpreter 
for another, it is for three reasons. The first is that as the leading public 
character of anthropology Boas is in a position where even his individual 
attitudes are of public concern. Second, I have been trained and influenced 
by him. On the other hand, and third, my methodological views do not 
wholly coincide with his, and I have been criticized by him for them, and 
have replied; so that I believe I can speak at least with a certain detach- 
ment. 


To begin with, it is of indubitable significance that Boas’ educational 
training was in the physical laboratory sciences—in physics, in fact. This 
led him into psychophysics and physical geography: his doctoral disserta- 


tion was on the color of sea water.’ This in turn led to a one-man, two-year, 


1 New Aims and Methods in Social Anthropology (South African Journal ot Science, Vol 
30: 74-92, 1933). 


2 Beitriige zur Erkenntniss der Farbe des Wassers (Kiel, 1887) 
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geographical expedition to Baffinland which brought with it intimate con- 
tacts with natives. The result was the “Central Eskimo” in 1888; and a 
career of anthropology since. From physics Boas brought into anthropology 
a sense of definiteness of problem, of exact rigor of method, and of highly 
critical objectivity. These qualities have remained with him unimpaired, 
and his imparting them to anthropology remains his fundamental and un- 
shakable contribution to our discipline. Compared with them, his or others’ 
views as to the degree of validity of sociologic laws or historical reconstruc- 
tions are of only secondary moment. 

This source from an exact and highly developed laboratory science is 
particularly significant by contrast. So far as I know it is unique for social 
anthropology, at least among its leaders; certainly it is exceptional. In- 
evitably it brings with it also certain limitations or colorings of objectives 
and method; and it is the non-recognition of these limitations that has led 
to misunderstandings like that of Mrs Hoernlé and many others. 

Next, it is almost certainly significant that Boas stands alone also in 
having worked simultaneously in three fields as diverse as ethnology, 
linguistics, and physical anthropology; not merely with occasional side- 
line contributions, but with massive and basic ones. This fact of course 
presupposes a wide scope of method as well as interest, which must not be 
lost sight of in an attempt to understand his position in a single field such 
as that of social anthropology. The sole generally accepted department of 
anthropology in which he has shown little interest is that of archaeology. 
He has not even to any serious extent utilized the authenticated archaeo- 
logical findings of others in his interpretations. In view of the fact that 
archaeology and ethnology both deal with cultural material, and somatol- 
ogy does not, this lack of preoccupation with archaeology while physical 
anthropology is actively pursued, may seem a strange inconsistency. It is 
entirely self-consistent, however, in that his basic approach is throughout 
“scientific,” only rarely and hesitantly historical. 

This may seem a strange dictum in the face of the fact that Boas has 
always emphasized the historicity of cultural phenomena, and that his 
“school” has sometimes been designated as that of “historical realism.”’ 
But the epithet of “dynamic” has also been applied; and obviously neither 
is wholly accurate. In fact, there is no “Boas school,” and never has been, 
in the sense of a definable group following a definable, selective program. 
For that matter, there have been no “schools” of any sort in American 
anthropology, as compared with British, French, and German. This na- 
tional difference is in large measure due precisely to the Boas influence, 
which has consistently been exerted against the singling out of any one 
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method—psychologic, sociologic, diffusionist, functional, or Kuiturkreis— 
as constituting a king’s highway superior to others. This is again a result 
of the exact or laboratory science point of view. These sciences recognize 
fields or departments, like organic chemistry or spectroscopic physics, and 
differences of technique, but they do not recognize schools differing in 
method; there is only one method in physical science. By contrast there is 
something immature, or partisan and incomplete, in the very fact of the 
anthropological schools advocating each its program. In reality they differ, 
and legitimately enough, in objective; and that means that they differ at 
bottom in what they are most interested in. But from this they have too 
often proceeded to make propaganda not only for their interests but for 
their results, until in extreme cases special! methods have been advocated 
almost like panaceas. 

In competition with these more one-sided movements, Boas has been at 
a loss to explain his position in terms intelligible to the members of schools. 
When he cautions against the one-sidedness of historic-reconstruction in- 
terpretations, he is construed as wanting to be a functionalist of his own 
private “dynamic” variety. When he is skeptical of sociological or psycho- 
logical laws, and insists on the historical complexity of cultural phenomena, 
he is promptly labeled as “‘historical.”” Mrs Hoernlé has at least realized 
that matters are not so simple as that. But she fails thoroughly to under- 
stand Boas’ real position when she pictures him as at first defending 
“historical method” and later “conceding” or “admitting” or retreating 
to a dynamic functional program and methodology. To the best of my 
understanding, he has always used both sets of labels with hesitation, in a 
kind of last-resort effort to make himself intelligible to people who insisted 
on seeing things more one-sidedly. In fact both terms, “historical realistic” 
and “dynamic,” are not his own slogans, but were coined by his followers. 
Far truer than Mrs Hoernlé’s picture would be this one: Boas has never 
really followed the historical method except in a rather narrow, special 
sense which I hope to make clear; but he was a functionalist, in that his 
prime interest lay in structural interrelations, change, and process, before 
Radcliffe-Brown or Malinowski had written a line. 

Process, rigorously determined process as such, is the one constant ob- 
jective of Boas’ work; and it is the one common factor, though present to a 
varying degree, in the work of those definitely influenced by him. What is 
this but an objective, and therefore a methodology, taken over from the 
physical sciences? Of course its limitations and difficulties in the field of 
culture, as compared with the inorganic world laid on the laboratory table, 
are numerous and obvious; and Boas was intelligent enough never to delude 
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himself on this point. When he came on the scene, he found anthropology 
taken up with schematic interpretations—Morgan’s will serve as a typical 
example; and he unhesitatingly proceeded to show that these schemes 
seemed valid only as long as the fact was ignored that they were built up 
of subjectively selected pieces of evidence torn out of their historical con- 
text, that is, their actual context in the world of nature. In his insistence 
that this context may not be violated, Boas may have seemed, possibly 
even to himself, to be following historical method. But it was merely 
historical method applied as a critical safeguard; the problems with which 
he concerned himself were not historical except in minor cases, but con- 
cerned with process as such. Obviously, historical method as something 
positive becomes operative only when one is trying to do history. As re- 
gards specific schemes of the type of Morgan’s, all trained and even half- 
way sound historians have always distrusted them profoundly; as much so 
as physicists in their field. In fact, all schematic explanations seem es- 
sentially a symptom of a discipline’s immaturity. 


) 


rhe treatment of art may serve as an example. In his many studies of 
the subject, culminating in the 1927 book, Boas has considered the whole 
gamut of process factors: conventionalization, influence of technique, sym- 
bolism and secondary interpretation, virtuosity, cursive slovening, and the 
rest. The examples are from all over the world: superficially they look as 
diverse as those in a book following the old “comparative method”’ of 
schematizing. But they are never wholly out of their context; and they are 
never in a scheme. The ultimate conclusion is that the factors of involved 
process are many and variable; they differ in each succeeding case; and 
objectively critical analysis is needed to determine them in the complex 
variability of phenomena. As a historian might say, the uniqueness of all 
historic phenomena is both taken for granted and vindicated. No laws or 
near-laws are discovered. But neither are there any historical findings. 
Even the special chapter on North Pacific Coast art goes no farther in this 
direction than to record an “‘impression”’ that this art was formerly more 
geometric and less symbolic than now. The methodological requirements of 
history—such as continuity (with context as corollary) and uniqueness 
are fully observed; but no history is done. 


Allied evidently in origin and certainly in significance is the fact that 
style as such is never dealt with in the book. It is recognized as part of the 
context in each situation; but only that. There is no examination into what 
an art style is, of how or why styles develop; no characterization even of 
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the essential quality of any style as such. When any style is dealt with 
at all it is as briefly as possible and merely as a point of departure for in- 
quiry or proof in some problem of conventionalization, virtuosity, symbol- 
ism, or other ‘“‘dynamic factor” or process. Surely a book on art which leaves 
the fundamental element of style out of consideration as much as it can 
must seem strange to orthodox writers on art who deal with the definition 
or history precisely of styles. These remarks are made not in depreciation 
or censure, but in analysis of a method whose importance is great enough 
to warrant its being clearly understood: as to its limitations of aim as well 
as for its positive accomplishments. 

The one serious exception in Boas’ work to the rule that he does not do 
history, is, significantly enough, ““The Central Eskimo’’—his first major 
ethnological production. It is also the only one in which the geographic 
setting is given other than perfunctory or minimal consideration. I may 
add that a distinguished British anthropologist has confessed, privately, 
that he found Boas’ descriptive ethnographical works, valuable as they 
undoubtedly were, extremely difficult to use and even to understand—ex- 
cept for this same Central Eskimo. Evidently Boas’ characteristic pattern 
of approach had not yet become settled in this work of self-apprenticeship. 
It must be admitted that some of us on this side have at times shared a 
little in our trans-Atlantic colleague’s perplexities. The cause, however, is 
plain on a little reflection. It is not lack of lucidity: I doubt whether there 
is an argument or sentence by Boas in print whose meaning is not perfectly 
clear and exact, provided it is approached with reasonable intelligence. The 
cause is rather a lack of interest in factual description for its own sake, 
in other words, in phenomena. This is of course allied to lack of interest in 
historical depiction. In each case the exposition as such suffers.’ To Boas 
the descriptive facts of a culture are always only the materials for the 
setting up of a problem, or series of problems. These problems deal with 
processes. Naturally the presentation does not yield the same integrated 
picture as a presentation made primarily on its own account with process 
left implicit or secondary. But from its own point of view, it is just as 
orderly, coherent, and clear. If the marshaling were all from the angle of 
one process singled out as the all-important one—as a more or less uni- 
versal explanation—the scheme of presentation would probably seem lucid 
enough to everyone. But it would then be a scheme; and Boas’ endeavor is 
normally to prove the multiplicity of factors. 

’ The lack of organization on the purely descriptive side is perhaps also due in part to an 
intense conviction of the urgency of rescuing at all cost as many perishing data as possible 
without wasting time over their arrangement for the convenience of the user 
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Here again we have the science approach. A physicist or chemist does 
not give a descriptive picture of what he encounters in nature. He starts 
with a problem; then presents such data as bear on it, and no others. Of 
course this method cannot be transferred directly to cultural anthropology 
because this is not a laboratory discipline; and in general it is not feasible 
to deal in each case only with those data immediately pertinent to the 
problem; sooner or later the descriptive context of the whole culture or set 
of cultures in which the problem lies must be made available. With the 
quantity or quality of descriptive data secured and recorded by Boas no 
one would quarrel, especially in view of his duplicating in linguistics his 
achievements in ethnology. It is only the form of presentation on which 
there have been strictures. In fact, considering the primary impulse always 
to formulate problems dealing with process, the mass of new and accurate 
descriptive data secured by Boas is really stupendous. I doubt whether it 
has been surpassed by any worker. 

In brief, one may define the Boas position as basically that of the 
physical scientist, but fully aware of the requirements of cultural or human 
material: the need for all possible context, the strong element of uniqueness 
in all the phenomena, an extreme caution of generalizations savoring of 
the universal. All these are criteria of sound historical method; and be- 
cause he observes them, Boas is right in insisting over and over again that 
he uses historical method. Only, he does not do history. And that does make 
some difference. Every thou-shalt-not which a professional historian might 
exact is fulfilled; but next to no positive historical results are produced; 
instead a problem about the dynamic factors involved is answered or at- 
tacked. 

This strange attitude is evident not only in reluctance to prosecute 
history, but in strictures upon those who do so within anthropology. 
Granted that historical reconstruction from ethnographic data is a different 
thing from the writing of history from documents extending over a range 
of datable time—a point to which I shall revert below—it will I think be 
admitted that assailing the historical reconstructions of Wissler, Elliot 
Smith, Schmidt, Spinden, and myself all together,‘ is treating the extreme 
and the moderate sinners as equally guilty. This can only argue that his- 
torical reconstruction is per se unsound or vicious, irrespective of the de- 
gree to which it is carried or the method by which it is arrived at. Since 
dated documents are not available in ethnography, it would mean that we 
are to follow historical method rigorously but perpetually refrain from 


* Primitive Art (Oslo, 1927), p. 6. 
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historical interpretations. To be sure, archaeology is extolled as sound 
method for those who wish to know about the past of unlettered peoples. 
But as its data are admittedly always incomplete, that does not help very 
far. And, more significant still, Boas has practically never made use of 
archaeological findings in his own work! 

It seems clear that there is involved here a resistance to historical in- 
terpretations of any sort, at least within the limits of anthropology—what 
the historians of profession do with their written documents of the past is 
perhaps over the fence and none of our concern. Such a resistance is most 
easily understood as the deep-seated distrust of a mind schooled in the ap- 
proach of the inorganic exact sciences, toward a fundamentally and qual- 
itatively different type of interpretation; although also a mind intelligent 
enough to realize that in dealing with historical material—as cultural 
material is, in the wider sense—the methodological safeguards of history 
must be observed. 

In this connection an incident of the 1928 International Congress of 
Americanists may be of interest. On the last day of the session an informal 
group gathered to discuss historical method in anthropology. Present were 
Nordenskiéld, Bogoras, Koppers, Gusinde, Preuss, Boas, Sapir, Kidder, 
Wissler, and several others. At first the discussion revolved around Kul- 
turkreis principles; but before long it shifted, until for the last two hours 
it became a debate between Boas on one side and all the rest, including the 
Kulturkreis representatives, on the other; Boas consistently maintaining 
that his work was genuinely historical! It is small wonder that Mrs Hoernlé 
in distant South Africa should have failed to get his position clearly. But 
she can rest assured first that Boas has not recanted his faith that his ac- 
tivity is historical, and second that the majority of his colleagues do not 
see it as essentially such. 


3 


It is evident that we are at a point where it is necessary to try to define 
somewhat more sharply historical activity or the historic approach, as dis- 
tinct from merely historical technique or safeguarding procedure. I suggest 
as the distinctive feature of the historical approach, in any field, not the 
dealing with time sequences, though that almost inevitably crops out where 
historical impulses are genuine and strong; but an endeavor at descriptive 
integration. By descriptive I mean that the phenomena are preserved in- 
tact as phenomena, so far as that is possible; in distinction from the ap- 
proach of the non-historical sciences, which set out to decompose phenom- 
ena in order to determine processes as such. History of course does not ig- 
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nore process, but it does refuse to set it as its first objective. Process in 
history is a nexus among phenomena treated as phenomena, not a thing 
to be sought out and extracted from phenomena. Historical activity is es- 
sentially a procedure of integrating phenomena as such; scientific activity, 
whatever its ultimate resyntheses, is essentially a procedure of analyses, of 
dissolving phenomena in order to convert them into process formulations. 

These two approaches are applicable to all fields of knowledge, but with 
varying degree of fruitfulness. It is in the nature of things—I do not pre- 
tend to explain why—that in the inorganic realm the processual approach 
of science has yielded most results, but as we pass successively into the 
realms of the organic, psychic, and social-cultural-“‘historical,”’ this ap- 
proach encounters more and more difficulties and its harvest diminishes. 
It is customary to say that the phenomena are more “complex” on the 
organic and super-organic levels. I incline to doubt this, and to believe 
rather that the difficulties lie in their being epiphenomena—from the point 
of view of the analytic, processual science approach. Hence the constant 
tendency to resolve organic phenomena into physico-chemical explanations, 
psychological phenomena into biological ones (the reflex arc), social-cul- 
tural phenomena into psychic ones. From the angle of science this pro- 
cedure is perfectly correct; because so far as it can be applied, it yields 
coherent and verifiable results. 

The historical approach, on the other hand, was first applied, and 
proved most readily productive, in the field of human societies; and it en- 
counters increasing difficulties as the inorganic is approached. In the 
organic field it is still fairly successful; in geology and astronomy it leans 
so heavily on processual science that the nature of these disciplines, which 
by their objectives are clearly historical, is generally understood as being 
completely “‘scientific.”’ As regards biology, I recently pointed out, in an 
essay on that subject,® that a whole series of phenomenally formulable 
“processes” familiar in anthropology—convergence, degeneration, areal 
grouping, etc.—were equally important in those biological activities 
covered by the old term “‘natural history;’’ and that the problems of 
natural history run closely parallel, at many points, to the problems of 
human or cultural history. I do not believe in the slightest degree that these 
resemblances are ‘‘mere”’ analogies and empty and misleading. That may 
be true from the point of view of processual, experimental science. From 
the point of view of historical science, however, or history, or the historical 


5 Historical Reconstruction of Culture Growths and Organic Evolution (American An- 
thropologist, Vol. 33: 149-56, 1931). 
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approach to the world, they are obviously of methodological significance, 
because corresponding objectives involve corresponding methods. 

I am not trying to assert that these two approaches can never meet, 
still less than they are in any sense in conflict. Ultimately, and so far as 
possible at all times, they should supplement each other. The degree to 
which astronomy has profited by leaning on and borrowing from experi- 
mental science is a case in point. But, precisely if they are to cooperate, it 
seems that they should recognize and tolerate each other’s individuality. 
It is hard to see good coming out of a mixture of approaches whose aims are 
different. 

As to the element of time sequence: if I am correct that the essential 
quality of the historical approach is an integration of phenomena, and 
therefore ultimately an integration in terms of the totality of phenomena, 
it is obvious that the time relations of phenomena enter into the task. I am 
not belittling the time factor; I am only taking the stand that it is not 
the most essential criterion of the historic approach. Space relations can 
and sometimes must take its place. 

If this is correct, the point often made, not only by Boas and his fol- 
lowers but by sociologists and functionalists, that history is legitimate and 
proper, but historical reconstruction unsound and sterile, loses much if not 
all validity. I would maintain on the contrary that history and historical 
reconstruction have the identical aims and approach and make use of the 
same mental faculties. (In technical language, they possess the same basic 
objective and method; but it seems best to avoid the latter word because 
it is likely to be ambiguous in the present connection.) It is true that history 
has the time relations largely given it in its data whereas historical recon- 
struction largely seeks to ascertain them. But this makes the latter only a 
special and somewhat more difficult case of the former, taken in its widest 
sense. 

A little reflection will show that all historical procedure is in the nature 
of a reconstruction; and that no historical determination is sure in the sense 
that determinations in physical science are sure; that is, objectively verifi- 
able. Historical determinations are in their essence subjective findings; and 
at best they only approximate truth or certainty. They differ from one 
another in seeming more or less probably true, the criterion being the de- 
gree of completeness with which a historical interpretation fits into the 
totality of phenomena; or if one like, into the totality of historical inter- 
pretations of phenomena. 

History is supposed to tell ‘‘what really happened.”’ But obviously this 
is impossible: the ‘‘real’’ retelling would take as long as the happenings, 
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and be quite useless for any conceivable general human purpose. The 
famous principle is evidently to be understood obversely: history is not to 
tell what did not happen; that is, it is not to be fictive art. More useful is 
the definition of a historian as one who “knows how to fill the lacunae.” 
But even this is too narrow. The professional historian is no doubt most 
conscious of the occasions when he encounters frank gaps in his data; but 
he is all the time, habitually and largely unconsciously, reading between 
the lines of his data on the one hand and omitting less significant data 
on the other. If he did not, he would never reach an interpretation. Whether 
this procedure is avowed or not, or if avowed whether or not scientists 
know it, does not much matter: it has been and is the procedure of all 
historians. If some of us ethnologists attempt to do time history for the 
poor dateless primitives, we have an additional unknown to deal with, 
and our results are undoubtedly more approximative only. But if we frankly 
admit that fact, there seems no valid reason why we should be condemned 
as inherently unsound for doing under greater difficulties the same type 
of thing which historians are respected for doing. That historians pay little 
attention to us, their poor relations, is expectable enough: who are we to 
enter the houses of the substantial when we do not possess even one docu- 
ment written before our day? 

Many scientists do not know what history is, or merely assume that 
it is not science. But it is old and reputable, and is accepted as long as it 
sticks to documents. In counterpart, scientists make scarcely any effort to 
apply their methods to documentary materials. If the aim of anthropology 
is to ascertain the processes of change or dynamics in human societies and 
cultures, why this timorous sticking to the primitives whom we can observe 
only an instant, while rich data on change for centuries back are available 
on our own and other lettered civilizations? The usual answer is “com- 
plexity.” But is this a serious obstacle as against the advantage of operating 
with timed data in studies of change? 

Well, the result is that historical reconstruction on the basis of datable 
documents is not seen as reconstruction and is held up as laudable or per- 
missible even though not scientific; but once the reconstruction in patent, 
because the dated pieces of paper are not there, it is considered wasted ef- 
fort or unsound. 


4 


Of course not all reconstructions are good, either. In general, their 
value seems proportional to their being made with the qualities that char- 
acterize sound straight-historical work. 
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The Elliot Smith and Perry reconstruction suffers from the fatal de- 
fect of positing the cardinal event of culture as consisting of the originat- 
ing of one complex at one time in one place. Any documentary historian 
who proposed half so simple an interpretation would get no hearing what- 
ever from his colleagues. The scheme is really little more than a formula, 
and has been able to subsist only because it was posited in the obscurity 
beyond the boundary and attention of history. Some definite results of 
value have been attained by the “diffusionists;” a new weighting of the 
stagnancy, from one point of view, of many primitive societies relatively 
unexposed to higher culture contacts; also of the réle of deterioration 
or possible extent of cultural losses; and certain resemblances and prob- 
able connections between particular clusters of elements far separated in 
space. These are worth-while positive findings. But compared with the 
scheme into whose frame they are set, they are specialties, and they do not 
in the least retrieve the scheme itself, which remains contrary to all his- 
torical precedent. Significant broad historical findings are not much more 
likely to emanate from laboratories than significant chemical ones from 
scholars’ libraries. 

The case is different, and rather puzzling, for the earlier form of the 
corresponding German reconstruction, the Kulturkreis theory, because 
Graebner, the leader of the group, is said to have begun as a professional 
historian. His ‘“Methode der Ethnologie”’ is in fact based largely on Bern- 
heim’s “Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode,” reduced and made over to 
some extent to allow room for his own scheme. It may be conjectured that 
Graebner, finding no suitable outlet in his earlier career, tried to force one 
by attempting in the unpoliced no-man’s-land of ethnology what would 
have been promptly suppressed or ignored in history. That he operated 
with six or eight wholly disparate blocks instead of only one is no palliative 
to any historian, as long as the principles of continuity and uniqueness are 
fundamentally violated. 

The reformulation of the Kulturkreis scheme into the Kulturgeschicht- 
liche ““Methode”’ of Schmidt and his collaborators is to be taken more seri- 
ously, because Schmidt undoubtedly possesses genuine historical insight, 
in regard to language as well as culture. The skill with which he has gradu- 
ally remodeled the stark Graebner scheme out of all semblance to its 
original form, is evidence of this capacity. However, it does remain a 
scheme, and therefore all Father Schmidt’s keenness, immense knowledge, 
and love of argument cannot make it a genuine, empirically derived, his- 
torical interpretation. 

Spinden did begin empirically, restricted his field largely to part of 
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America, and seems to me to have genuine historical feeling. He has evi- 
dently yielded at times to an infatuation for the grandiose; but his chief 
defect appears to be an over-early and rigid crystallization of a formulation 
which started off on a sound enough basis, but ended by tending to blur 
the variety and unique features of many of his data. 

Rivers, with his ‘‘History of Melanesian Society,” is the classic case of a 
man of undoubtedly very high ability trying to apply a laboratory type of 
formula—he was trained in physiology and psychology—to a historical 
problem. His “‘Todas,” though valuable for its new observations, shows the 
same lack of realization of there being such a thing as a pertinent historical 
approach. This strange little culture, obviously a specialized modification 
at innumerable points of the higher Indian culture, is treated with scant 
reference to this context; although its relation to this is the most significant 
problem which it presents. Boas, though also a laboratory graduate, has 
shown far more adaptability in similar cases; witness the keenness of his 
scent in trailing well disguised motives of Old World origin in American 
Indian tales. 

Radin, who possesses the feel and insight of a historian, fails in his 
“Story of the American Indian” not because he lays these qualities aside 
when reconstructing, but because he reconstructs hastily without suf- 
ficient pains and detail. In securing and evaluating ethnological documents, 
he has shown extraordinary skill; which, if exercised in the field of orthodox 
history, where good documents are recognized and valued, would have 
brought him far more appreciation, and might have spared us certain sharp 
outbursts in an otherwise stimulating recent volume on ethnological theory. 

Myself, who has been bracketed with several of the foregoing, I shall not 
attempt to judge or defend. I will express the purely personal opinion that 
those of my reconstructions which were published in professional organs for 
a professional public as an end-product or by-product of intensive preoc- 
cupation with a body of material,® continue on the whole to satisfy me as 
sound workmanship of their kind. It may gratify those who react differ- 
ently to learn that these reconstructions have brought me some censure, 
no commendation whatever that I know of, and for the most part have been 


° The History of Native Culture in California (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 20: 125-42, 1923); The Patwin and Their Neigh- 
bors (University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 29, 
No. 4, 1932), pp. 391-420; Yurok and Neighboring Kin Term Systems (University of Califor- 
nia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 35: 15-22, 1934); Archaeologi- 
cal Explorations in Peru. Part I: Ancient Pottery from Trujillo (Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Anthropology, Memoirs, Vol. 2: 108-14, 1930). 
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as completely ignored by my colleagues as I expected them to be by the 
larger world. 

On the other hand, one of the genuinely significant reconstructions in 
ethnology was made by Boas himself. I am not now referring to scattered 
suggestions, nor to a brief paper on northern elements in Navaho my- 
thology,’ but to a formal, undisguised reconstruction: “The History of the 
American Race.’’* It is true that this is a presidential address, that it is brief 
and sketchy, and that since many years Boas seems to have avoided refer- 
ence to the article. But it was an illumination and inspiration to many of 
his students and former students. When Wissler a few years later pub- 
lished “The American Indian,” it contained many other things, but its main 
unifying synthesis after all was a more detailed development of Boas’ re- 
construction; and others, including myself, have followed with partial de- 
velopments. Perhaps it was the very fact of the influence exerted by his 
own suggestive interpretation that helped drive Boas farther into his pro- 
found distrust of all reconstruction. But that so many other Americanists 
were ready to accept his outline as sound and valuable, and that so far as 
it went it has never been challenged, should at least indicate that there are 
better and worse reconstructions. 

in many qualities Spier’s general anthropological product perhaps 
stands nearest to that of Boas: high grade observation, definite restraint, 
conscious rigor of method—all the “scientific’’ qualities. Recently he has 
turned against reconstruction as misleading and unnecessary,’ and out- 
Boased Boas in including in his condemnation his own sun-dance history 
which everyone else had always accepted as reasonable and worth-while. 
Driver and I, reusing his data with another technique, statistically, have 
since come to virtually the same conclusions as Spier originally formu- 
lated regarding tribal participations in the growth of the sun-dance and 
therefore one aspect of its indicated history. The case is perhaps of no great 
moment in the present connection except as an instance of how far and 
strongly the current against a historical interest in ethnology has run. 


Recent developments in American linguistics illustrate the same point. 
More than forty years ago Powell had a list and map of linguistic families 


7 Northern Elements in the Mythology of the Navaho (American Anthropologist, Vol. 10: 
371-76, 1897). 

* Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. 21: 177-83. 

* Problems Arising from the Cultural Position of the Havasupai (American Anthropolo 


gist, Vol. 31, 1929), p. 222. 
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north of Mexico compiled. Most of the participants in the undertaking were 
wholly untrained in philology; the leader was a biologist; but the work 
was consistent, impartial, business-like, filled a practical need especially 
as regards ethnic relationships, and at once became standard, even though 
almost no evidence was presented. Many of our younger students probably 
know the famous major only as the author of “the Powell map.” 

About the same time Boas was beginning his collecting studies and an- 
alyses of American languages, a labor carried out with such qualitative 
and quantitative success that the product, even without his work in 
ethnology and physical anthropology, would have been a monument. Until 
a very few years ago it was literally true that every competent worker in 
American linguistics except one or two had been trained as well as inspired 
by Boas. With that, his own output—the funcsmental monographs on the 
Chinook, Salish, Kwakiutl, Tsimshian, Kootenay, Keres languages, be- 
sides contributions on many others—was as great as that of any two of 
his juniors; in each case a basic body of texts with an analytic description 
of the structure of the language in terms not of an abstract pattern but of 
its own characteristics. The value of this body of work is probably unparal- 
lelled and certainly incalculable; the method, so far as it goes, thoroughly 
sound. 

As more material accumulated, it became apparent to a number of 
workers—Swanton, Dixon, myself, Sapir, and others—that some of the 
languages classified as separate by Powell were indubitably related. If so, 
this meant ethnic relationship, hence conclusions of obvious ethnologic- 
historic significance. Some of our group were perhaps primarily interested 
in these non-linguistic significances, and did not push the search for lin- 
guistic evidence much beyond the point of establishing a more or less strong 
probability of connections. Sapir took part in this movement; but, being 
primarily a linguist, and having been trained in orthodox “philology” as 
well as by Boas, he went farther and proceeded to apply the reconstructive 
method of this philology in the American field. 

Indo-European philology, which constitutes the overwhelming bulk of 
what is conventionally called or miscalled philology, is a discipline with a 
highly developed methodology and rigorous technique. It uses the com- 
parative method for historical objectives under a strict set of principles. 
It reconstructs the hypothetical original Indo-European speech not as an 
ultimate end in itself but as part of a method of tracing the changes which 
have taken place in the several Indo-European languages. On the history of 
many of these we possess only intermittent and brief documentation. If 
philology had confined itself to studying actually documented changes, its 
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history of this group of languages would be fragmentary; in fact, mostly 
lacunae. It has gone on the principle that by operating with a hypothetical 
Indo-European, built up not by random guesses but according to a con- 
sistent methodology as exhaustive as possible—the seeming exceptions as 
important as the seeming rules—it could make this history far more com- 
plete and significant. The nature of language happens to be such—its 
range is narrow and apart in comparison with culture but its forms are 
precise and readily definable—that convincing results were easily obtained 
by these reconstructions. At any rate they have been accepted as convinc- 
ing, and philology has had, deservedly, the repute of enjoying probably 
the strictest methodology and most exact technique of any discipline among 
the social studies and humanities—in the Geisteswissenschaften. This dis- 
cipline is called comparative, but its ends are historical, and its funda- 
mental mechanism of operation is precisely reconstructive.'® 

Now when Sapir began to apply this well-established method to a 
somewhat widened Athabascan and Algonkin, and when those of us who 
were less ambitious drew more elementary conclusions as to speech relation- 
ships which if true must have been of definite ethnic and cultural influence, 
Boas reacted negatively and has continued to do so. The evidence was de- 
clared insufficient, our procedure dubious, the problems themselves un- 
fortunate because they distracted attention from more important problems 
of process. So far as I know, Boas has never analyzed and refuted the posi- 
tive evidence offered for specific relationships, but has tried to throw the 
whole case out of court on the ground that no satisfactory evidence was 
being offered in the premises. 

His chief argument of rebuttal has been that the similarities, even in 
structure, might be due to contact-influencing of originally unrelated 
languages. It must be admitted that there is a real problem here, to which 
Boas began calling attention forty years ago. On the other hand, it is obvi- 
ous that the problem cannot be attacked without recognition of the factor 
of relationship—for instance on a purely geographic-statistical basis—else 
similarities undoubtedly due to common origin, as between French and 
Spanish, or Navaho and Apache, would be undifferentiable from similar- 
ities really due to contact transfer, as between French and Basque. The 
argument in short can be run indefinitely in a circle unless certain facts as 


10 It is true that orthodox Indo-European philology has tended to become an isolated, 
highly-specialized, self-sufficient pursuit somewhat sterile in comparison with what it might 
become with broader objectives, or has thought at times that it could attain these broader 
objectives by injecting bits of metaphysics. But the fact remains that it enjoys universal re- 
spect for a sound technique while being historically reconstructive. 
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to relationship are first agreed on as established. What shall this basis of 
agreement be? The fifty-eight families lined up more than a generation ago 
by an ornithologist for an administrative head who had been a geologist- 
geographer? Or the much smaller number of families to which these fifty- 
eight have been reduced by a group of anthropologists trained for work in 
language by Boas, and headed by a linguist of the eminence of Sapir? 

Granted that some of us, including Sapir, may have been at times over- 
enthusiastic and a bit speculative—most Europeans consider us, as a 
body, ultra-conservative—a reasonable basis might have been found for a 
temporary working agreement, and Boas’s own substitute problem could 
have been genuinely attacked by now, instead of being merely advocated 
as a reason why linguistic effort in the American field should remain re- 
stricted to collecting and analyses." 

It cannot be believed for a moment that the Powell map has any 
fetishistic value for a man like Boas. For one thing he is too fundamentally 
impatient of all classifications. Nor may one believe that with the stealing 
on of the years he had begun to feel the need of a sure, unchanging world. 
The new problems he is developing, the old ones he is extending, his re- 
ceptivity to certain new movements like the psychological approach in 
ethnology, all controvert such a suspicion. He is not looking for a secure 
retreat but for new enterprise. The only convincing explanation for his 
opposition to problems of speech relationship is that such problems are in 

‘t Boas’ contact-modification problem is of genuine intrinsic interest. As usual, it bears on 
process. The overwhelming mass of precedent in the history of languages is to the effect that 
large absorptions of content can take place, also some modification of phonetic form, but that 
imports or assimilations of structure probably constitute normally only a minute fraction of 
the structural growths that develop internally. The opinion of strict philologists is not par- 
ticularly conclusive on this point because they usually begin and end by concerning themselves 
only with changes internal to a family; but there are linguists as well as philologists. The real 
problem of course is when, how, and to what extent the process of imitative borrowing from 
outside takes place. This has not yet been investigated systematically, and is worth being 
investigated, even though most linguists may feel that their experience warrants them in esti- 
mating that the external factor will turn out to be a minor one. It is a tribute to Boas’ insight 


that he formulated the problem, and did so before he used it as a weapon against the historians 
of speech 


Of a different sort is the opposition of Uhlenbeck and Michelson to some of Sapir’s find- 
ings. This springs not from any anti-historical bias, but from an over-complete submergence 
in orthodox philology, in which both men were reared. They will not admit any relationship 
until it is proved with the same intensiveness as in Indo-European languages, which have had 
hundreds of students for one in the American languages. This means that the formal code of a 
highly organized discipline must be adhered to to the last letter even in pioneer situations; in 
short, the code is more important than results. 


- 
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their nature historical, and that he genuinely distrusts the historical ap- 
proach and historical interpretations, no matter how made or by whom, 
at any rate in his own discipline of anthropology and in regard to his partic- 
ular American field. 

This linguistic example is somewhat special for anthropology as a whole 
but illustrative on account of its clearcutness. 


6 


In physical anthropology Boas’ important contributions on growth 
and type changes have been through statistical rather than anatomical 
procedures. He has in fact made original contributions to statistical theory. 
At first sight it may seem strange that he has never applied statistical 
method to cultural data. Efforts made in this direction have been ignored 
by him; and his few general utterances on the subject are to the effect that 
statistics cannot be used in ethnology, as Tylor’s error of method shows. 
Since Tylor was attempting to solve a universal problem, one of inherences; 
and since statistics can be and have been applied to specific historical situa- 
tions within a given time and space frame, Tylor’s insufficiency, like that 
of Hobhouse-Wheeler-Ginsberg, obviously does not close the issue as com- 
pletely as Boas seems to assert. I believe again that his opposition is due 
to a fear that statistical method will be used in ethnology for historical 
findings, and especially of a reconstructive kind; as indeed it inevitably 
will be.” 


A seemingly strange product to come out of the Boas movement, and 
an attest of its strength and breadth, is the characterization of cultures in 
prevalently psychological terms by Fortune, Mead, and Benedict in recent 
years. Perhaps ‘‘in association with’’ would be more accurate than “out of”’ 
the Boas movement, for one of the three has been stimulated also by 
Malinowski. Malinowski’s final interpretations, however, are psychological 
to a considerable extent, whereas the works of these three investigators re- 
main essentially cultural analyses with a strong psychological coloring. 
That is to say, the findings are in part expressed in psychological terms, 
but they are findings about cultural phenomena, not resolutions of them 

2 Perhaps the difficulty of measuring and defining cultural material as precisely as an- 
atomical material also plays a part. But in that case the definition of elements, whose use takes 
the place of direct measurements in statistical ethnology, deserves a destructive examination. 
In one of his early monographs, Boas counted elements—folk-loristic motifs or episodes—to 
establish routes of historical transmission; but since then he has used such elements chiefly to 
deal with processes. 
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into their psychic springs. There is also definite consideration of the place 
of the individual in his society, of his réle in his culture. There is no sharp 
line of demarcation from the Malinowski attitude, but at least historically 
this approach stems mainly from Boas. At any rate it has his definite ap- 
proval and encouragement. Two of the group deal with data of their own 
collecting, the third interprets chiefly materials already recorded. All three 
concern themselves with the functioning of cultures as wholes. Their an- 
alyses therefore do not primarily serve to extricate processes as such, but 
are preliminary to a coherent synthesis of the totality of the culture con- 
ceived much as a living organism, not pictured statically. Closely allied 
is the work of Bunzel. _ 

In vividness of characterization, quickness (in both senses) of insight, 
ability to codrdinate masses of detail into a unified and on the whole con- 
vincing picture, the work of this group is of a very high order. I say this 
explicitly, because in reviews I have once or twice felt compelled to dwell 
also on certain deficiencies of workmanship which did not seem enforced 
by the nature of the undertakings but to spring from an overpersonalization 
of approach. This perhaps is almost inevitable in first attempts at a type 
of presentation as intimate as this one; and in the present connection, 
where we are concerned rather with the nature of a kind of approach than 
with a precise appraisal of particular works, I do not wish to emphasize 
previous strictures. I mention them only because while I have not with- 
drawn them, I wish to be understood, as I meant to be in the reviews, as 
regarding the work of all members of the group as valuable. 

What is of special relevance in the present connection however is that 
all this type of approach aims not so much to isolate process as to show it 
at work in a picture of the culture conceived in terms of its own totality. 
The method may therefore be called dynamic or functional or psychological ; 
but ultimately it is a form of the historical approach. It does, as a means 
of heightening its own particular quality, deliberately leave out the time 
element and all its functions, and therefore passes as non-historical. But, 
as I have said before, time is only an incident in the historical attitude, 
although an important one. The essential types of apperceptions and eval- 
uations that count in the Fortune-Mead-Benedict approach seem very 
closely allied to those requisite in a good historian, or for that matter for 
a reasonable culture-historical reconstruction. The elements needed to build 
up the picture are selected, and those not needed are omitted, or slurred 
with intentional subjectivity. On the other hand the painstaking analysis 
and non-selective objectivity of the “scientific”? approach are lacking. 
Criticism of the group has indeed been based largely on the subjective 
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quality of their work; which however is no longer a defect as soon as its 
essentially historical nature is accepted. 

On the contrary, criticism perhaps should lodge rather for failure to 
be broadly and completely historical. It is easier to obtain a sharp, unified 
picture by cutting out antecedents and surroundings and focussing on the 
impressionistic, cinematographic image which is being unrolled. Such re- 
striction of aim is not per se a fault of method; but it tends to result in a 
series of dazzling, disconnected effects. These pictures of course ought 
sooner or later integrate into a picture larger in geography as well as dura- 
tion;and on reflection many problems of the how of development and interre- 
lation arise; but these larger views and further problems have not, at least 
not yet, been followed out by the authors in question. 

Mutatis mutandibus, the work produced by this group seems close in 
its essential character and spirit to, say, Burckhardt’s ““Renaissance.”’ Boas 
realized this when in his preface to Benedict’s book he speaks of her ap- 
proach as being concerned with the “genius of a culture.’”’ Here appears 
to lie the real quality of these productions. They are analytic; but so is 
Burckhardt—intensely so; and like him, they analyze in order to build up 
an integrated picture. Like him, too, they succeed in so doing; and this is 
the one aspect of their work of which to date we can positively affirm the 
value. Benedict’s psychiatrizing formulations are original, suggestive, and 
stimulating; they may open up new and fruitful approaches; but on the 
other hand they may remain mere analogies. Personally I am sympathetic 
and hopeful; but also realize the danger of over-enthusiasm; the real proof 
lies in results: and Benedict will have to work over more material, and 
think her results through farther, and others will have to test her approach 
before we can be sure what it really means. On the contrary, she has given 
us an integrated picture of Zufii and Kwakiutl culture seen from a psy- 
chological angle which we know to be valuable. The same holds for Mead.” 
She may think, and she may be right in thinking, that the ultimate value of 
her work lies in the generalizing chapters, those which deal with process or 
with applications to our own lives. But I would not trade them for the 
picture of Manus, the high quality of whose workmanship is immediately 
convincing, whereas the value of the reasoned remainder remains subject 
to test. The authors themselves may put the emphasis the other way; but 
if so, this is presumably due to their springing out of an environment which 
rates science high and history low. The whole conditioning of nineteenth 
and twentieth century civilization is in this direction. The way to be suc- 


18 Fortune and Bunzel have hewn somewhat more closely to the line. 
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cessful is to be scientific. But I am trying to see the less transient values 


without closing the door to newer ones. 
This group, then, may or may not have made an important contribu- 
tion to scientific anthropology; it has made one to historical anthropology. 


S 


It may seem that this discussion has revolved largely about a person- 
ality. It has of necessity, because this personality is not only the largest in 
anthropology, but has stood most distinctively and successfully for the 
application of scientific method in the subject. The Boas movement com- 
prises probably the most numerous group of active, able, and sound workers 
in anthropology today. If those less directly but still traceably or partially r 
under its influence are included, there is no doubt as to its being largest. 

If now we try to sum up this influence, the following findings seem 
salient. First of all, the movement stands for the application of what is 
generally recognized as the method of science to a body of material pre- 
viously treated either historically only or merely by naive methods, 
broadly speaking. Next, the movement recognized that this body of ma- 
terial was sufficiently distinctive that it could not be treated by the direct 
transfer of methods evolved in the experimental sciences: hence the failure 
to seek “laws,” or sociologic surrogates. Third, it did avail itself of ex- 
isting sound historical method, has consistently practiced it, and to that 
extent may properly claim the title by which it is most often known. But, 
fourth, perhaps because it emanated from science, it never fully understood 
the underlying objectives of history, therefore in general failed to formulate 
its problems historically, and actually took from history essentially only its 
negative safeguards. The consequence is that the results are to an over- 
whelming degree unhistorical, and that the attitude of the movement has 
been anti-historical in tendency. This is perfectly consistent with its sci- 
entific origin; and the outcome may be all to the good, ultimately; but the 
situation should be recognized for what it is. 

I will only repeat, to prevent possible misunderstanding, that by 

ON “historical” I refer not primarily to a preoccupation with time sequences, 
but t ic_and integrative intellectual: 
cupation is norma 


titude of which such preoc- 
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It remains to consider another side of anthropology, that which does 
not claim to observe historical method and frankly disavows all attempts 
at historical results. These movements have usually been labelled sociologic 
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or functional. In their nature, they must obviously be concerned if not 
with laws then with constants in the field of culture. At the outset it must 
be said that this is not an objective which, per se, anyone would quarrel 
with or has quarrelled with. The only question is, whether fruitful results 
are obtainable and how. 

The most active and influential exponents of one wing of this move- 
ment at present are the Année Sociologique group and Radcliffe-Brown; of 
another, Malinowski. 

Durkheim and Mauss are avowed sociologists who have specialized on 
primitive culture. Their method is the “comparative” one, their findings 
are general conceptualizations. They observe, in general, the safeguards re- 
quired by history: they do not deal with small bits of culture torn out of 
their context. Nevertheless, their results are not integrations in terms of a 
larger culture whole, and therefore historical, but integrations in terms of 
conceptual constants, and thus unhistorical. What are these constants? 
With Durkhéim it resolves ultimately, if I understand him aright, into 
a social group’s sensing its culture as at once its raison d’étre, its cohesive 
force, and its life blood, and trying to maintain or shape its culture in 
accord with this integrative principle. The emphasis seems to be more 
on this principle, or its dim apperception or symbolic expression as that 
which holds social forms together, than on the social forms as such. This 
seems to savor of mysticism; but the mysticism is perhaps mostly due to 
difficulty in formulating such ultimate concepts. The concept appears to 
be a perfectly valid one as a hypothetical explanation, but of course difficult 
to connect satisfactorily with specific evidence. 

Dukheim has at least built some kind of a bridge across the gap which 
has always separated sociology and anthropology. He does deal primarily 
with the social group, the social machinery; but this, according to him, 
succeeds in existing and functioning only because of another element, its 
culture, which thereby becomes, if my understanding is correct, a sort of 
primum mobile for society. This is not an idea to be discarded lightly as 
merely mystical. It certainly is not a histerical concept. It verges on the 
philosophical; perhaps falls most nearly within Geschichtsphilosophie; and 
can become scientific in proportion as it is erapirically ve-ifiable. Obviously, 
however, such verification is difficult on account of the breadth of the 


\4 The persistence with which these two theoretically allied disciplines, born nearly at the 
same time in western Europe, have in general kept separate from each other, is in itself an 
interesting problem in culture history. It suggests that they spring from different sets of im- 
pulses and aim at different ends. 
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concept and its remoteness from the surface of phenomena; and to date 
Durkheim remains mainly a prophet who has glimpsed a great vision. 

Mauss comes nearer to earth again, and the “comparative” method is 
more in evidence. However, not only, in contradistinction from an earlier 
generation, are historical requirements as to context observed, but the 
constant found is not so much a specific one as the fact that elements func- 
tion in relation to one another, That is, the older naive type of interpreta- 
tion that A normally produces B, and B, C, is replaced by the conclusion 
that A, B, and C normally function in relation to one another in a larger, 
integratively functioning whole. Few would be disposed to disagree with 
this, and the point is well worth being kept in mind, especially by the 
hasty in specific interpretation. But it is hard to see the attitude as of much 
utility in a concrete attack on concrete problems. Here the philoscphic 
paternity—or perhaps more exactly, ancestry—is evidently still operative. 
An expression, too, of this strain, is visible in the reluctance of the group 
to embark actively in field studies, which the definitely scientific as well as 
historical minded students of primitives have since more than a generation 
pretty unanimously felt as a real need. 

Mauss’s categorizing also fits badly with the procedure of both the 
main currents of anthropology. We no longer feel the grouping of phe- 
nomena under such concepts as Gifts or Sacrifice to be profitable, because 
these concepts are derived from common, unscientific experience, and not 
specifically from the cultural data under investigation. No physicist or 
biologist would approach his data from the angle of the categories “‘long”’ 
and “flat” and “round,” useful and real enough as these concepts are in 
daily life. The historical approach, it is true, does not shrink from cur- 
rently using concepts of this order: it is one of the characteristics of history 
that it does not need, or at any rate has not generally employed, technical 
or symbolic terms. But historical treatment can follow this seemingly 
slovenly procedure because it organizes its material in terms of the time 
or space or phenomenal content relations, never primarily in terms of con- 
cepts derived from unhistorical experience. Similarly the descriptive ethnol- 
ogist may group his new data under headings of this sort—warfare, religion 
utensils, etc——but this is merely a convenience of external, conventional 
order, not of underlying or significant organization. 


10 


Radcliffe-Brown perhaps stands nearest the French group. He has not 
hesitated to admit that his aim is sociology. He does not repudiate history 
as illegitimate; but he realizes that it is a different thing from sociology 
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and insists on their being kept separate. He does explicitly intend to work 
without unnecessary historical considerations; and he does believe that 
there are laws in the socio-cultyral field and that they can be found. 
These laws are not merely similar patterns within which the phenomena 
of culture have recurrently happened, but they refer to factors which bring 
it about that culture phenomena do happen, must happen, in certain ways. 
For instance, the parts of a culture function with reference to each other 
so as to produce as integrated a whole as possible, and when they fail to 
do so readjustments in this direction are set in order. From the French 
sociologists Brown perhaps differs most conspicuously in his insistence on 
first-hand investigation, on the type of acquaintance with materials which 
permits them to be freshly dissected; in short, field work. He is therefore 
an empiricist, and can claim to stem from science rather than from reason- 
ing or philosophy; as indeed he does, biographically: he was trained in psy- 
chology by Rivers. 

The segregation of social anthropology from history is not necessarily 
to be condemned. While the whole tenor of my argument is that the 
definitely historical approach is justified and valuable in all disciplines deal- 
ing with cultural material, it is certainly legitimate to lay it aside in the 
hope that a rigorously non-historical attack may yield new results. The 
test after all should be by results. Now here the general verdict to date 
is that if Brown’s generalizations are broad they are also tenuous, whereas 
in proportion as they are concretely applicable, they tend to lose their 
universality and are no longer laws or constants. This verdict it is difficult 
not to concur with. It appears to be part of the old dilemma of the sociol- 
ogist: by the time he finds a formula that no one can cite exceptions to, it 
has become so essentially logical, so remote from phenomena, that no one 
knows precisely what to do with it. Its only value is as an end in itself. 
Brown’s thesis that every society or culture tends to function integratively, 
is of this order. As a point of view to be kept in mind it is no doubt sound 
enough, and may prevent distorted apperceptions; but neither as a tool 
for further inquiry nor as a final synthesis will it satisfy either the scientifi- 
cally or the historically minded. Its significance seems to be in itself, to 
those who find satisfaction in that type of formulation. Every physiologist 
would accept the fact, probably takes it for granted, that there are strong 
integrative tendencies in the functioning of all organisms. But would any 
physiologist consider such a principle to be either the end result of his 
science or a specific tool for prosecuting it further? He would view it as 
a background presupposition, to be invoked when one-sidedly dissociative 
interpretations threatened the balance of his discipline. It is in something 
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of this light that we must see this law or basic hypothesis of Brown’s: it 
represents a reaction or corrective against the extreme analytic tendencies 
of the Boas movement. 

Mrs Hoernlé’s cited examples of cultural laws in Bantu legal and marital 
systems of course are not laws at all, but only descriptive suramaries of 
uniquely occurring phenomena. They are really fragments of good history 
which she does not recognize as such because they are presented without 
reference to the time element. They are also raw materials for potential 
scientific interpretation. 

Apart from his program or propaganda for laws, Brown’s specific atti- 
tudes are really very close to those of the majority of American anthro- 
pologists—I mention them because they include no diffusionist or Kul- 
turkreis adherents. Particularly would his position be close to that of 
Boas, if only he would refrain from specifically ruling out historical con- 
trol method. After all, even a heretic like myself is not dreaming of mak- 
ing a weekly exercise of historical reconstruction obligatory on all anthro- 
pologists, but merely pleading that those of us who wish to give cultural 
phenomena reasonable positive historical treatment be permitted to do so 
without having a yellow cap set on our heads for it. 
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Malinowski is also a functionalist, but with a more psychological trend 
in his final interpretations than Brown. He does not professedly look for 
laws. Both his field data exposition and his interpretations are stimulating, 
important, and sane. But his data are drawn almost wholly from one 
limited area, and within that overwhelmingly from one small culture. For 
the rest, his conclusions depend essentially on the exercise of a keen mind. 
His generalizations therefore may lack some of the validity which they 
appear to possess. After ail, there is no more reason to infer cultural or 
psychological universals from Trobriand culture than from our own. That 
is the first and by now quite elementary lesson of anthropology. To be sure, 
Malinowski is very careful not to assert universally binding validity for 
his findings; but his points tend to be developed with an elaboration of 
manner which is likely to convey to any non-anthropologist who is not 
highly cautious, the impression that they are universal or near it. There 
is general agreement, to which I heartily subscribe, that Malinowski’s con- 
clusions, so far as they really go, are suggestive and generally sound. But 
it is clear that they are so because he possesses an unusually keen imagina- 
tion and intellect, not because of his method, which as something trans- 
ferable seems exceedingly limited. We know enough by now of the little 
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culture area of which the Trobriands form part, in fact in certain respects 
enough about all Melanesia, to make it evident that many characteristic 
Trobriand institutions and attitudes are reworkings, specializations, or 
warpings of institutions and attitudes widespread in the area. Obviously 
such facts are of bearing even in a picture of the culture per se. They are 
still more important if generalizations beyond the culture are to be at- 
tempted. Whether it is a question of the Kula potlatch or of the relation of 
father and child, the data on institutionalized giving or trading and on the 
relations of near kin in Melanesia as a whole, or at least in the Massim 
area, are obviously pertinent in proportion as generalizations of breadth 
are undertaken. I am of course not asserting that the first prerequisite to 
any other work is a reconstruction of the past history of culture in Mel- 
anesia. Problems enough can successfully be approached with a complete 
omission of time factors, if one so prefers: on a merely one-moment basis 
which is comparative within a limited and patently interrelated area. Even 
this modest.concession would be historical. In fact so definite a functionalist 
as Radcliffe-Brown has made it the basis of his approach in his ‘‘Social 
Organization of the Australian Tribes,’’ which many of us, presumably for 
that reason, consider perhaps his most valuable single piece of work. But 
Malinowski so far has preferred to travel his dazzling orbit unhampered 
by even rudimentary historical considerations. It is the more pity because 
his insight is excellent and his mind fruitful. 


12 


I am afraid I have transgressed the twenty minutes—even of silent 
reading—in which souls are supposed to be saved; and therefore regretfully 
pass over a number of other important workers: Wissler, for instance, some 
of whose methods I have recently discussed in detail; my colleague Lowie, 
whose soundness is so careful that his basic approaches would require in- 
tensive dissection to analyze out; Nordenskiéld, who has made historical 
reconstructions which for once no one has found fault with, and added to 
them empirical investigations of the conditions surrounding invention; 
Kidder and the other archaeologists, whose approach is of necessity pri- 
marily historical. It would however be inappropriate if in an essay devoted 
to emphasizing the importance of the historical attitude, I were te deal 
only with contemporaries. To save space, I shall confine myself to two pairs 
of figures customarily bracketed together in Germany and England: 
Bastian and Ratzel, Tylor and Frazer. 


16S. A. Rice, ed., Methods in Social Science (Chicago, 1931), pp. 248-65. 
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Bastian need be mentioned only on account of his name. His real serv- 
ice was the fervor with which he preached the need of collecting data and 
objects while there was still time. As a thinker, he was if not a mystic at 
any rate highly obscure. He had a certain quasi-philosophical point of 
view, but no method; and he did not perceptibly influence anyone. 

Ratzel the geographer is a strange personage to figure as one of the 
founders of our discipline, and it is only the amorphous condition of nine- 
teenth century anthropology} which allowed him to attain even that con- 
ventional repute. His influence on anthropology was not primarily en- 
vironmentalistic—his minor sins in that regard are badly over-emphasized 
in his English version, and he started no environmental movement within 
anthropology—but definitely historical. He saw and emphasized historical 
problems where the documents customary among historians were lacking; 
and he recognized the phenomenon of peripherality. If his influence even 
among German anthropologists was not greater, it was perhaps primarily 
because his discussions of primitive peoples were incidental to geographic 
considerations and insufficiently clear-cut, referring somewhat ambigu- 
ously to peoples and their cultures. 

Sir James Frazer is still with us from another generation, the genera- 
tion of the unity of the human mind as an active spontaneous principle, 
and of the importance of survivals. In these days when we are so conscious 
of method—over-conscious, the reader may have concluded—the suave, 
urbane unconcern of our forbears sometimes seems like the golden age of 
untrammeled innocence. Frazer pursued the exotic story of forgotten nooks 
as an end in itself. If ever a sense of scientific problem or time perspective 
troubled him, it was but transiently. Reared in a classical tradition steeped 
in history, he became the supreme antiquarian. Yet his impress on the edu- 
cated public was for a time as wide and deep as it has been light on more 
recent anthropologists. He must have undermined much formal religious 
dogma by implications almost inevitably drawn from his works. Profes- 
sionally he seems to stand above all for an interest in cultural pathology. 
His preoccupation is with those customs and beliefs that deal with the ever- 
present problems of incest and its regulation, with sacrifice and cannibal- 
ism, with the will-to-power attempts of magic, the security devices of 
taboo—all the neurotic manifestations of helpless cultures. To a consider- 
able extent he has been read from the same interest that makes readers of 
erotica, pathologica, mystica. We younger men, and women, are of sterner 
if less cultured stuff, and leave these palatable morsels in order to bite 
into tough problems or psychiatric formulations. Nevertheless Frazer, 
though lacking in any formal method, did feel in his phenomena—they are 
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ever-recurrent, so far as cultural phenomena can be—some kind of an im- 
port, which Freud was quick to see even if we walked by it. The last few 
years have seen the beginning of an inclination—in Malinowski, Fortune, 
Mead, and others—to approach these phenomena once more with some- 
what the interest of Frazer, though of course through the. medium of a more 
modern psychological and cultural methodology. 

Tylor, so often coupled with Frazer, seems related to him in the fact 
of sharing certain presuppositions and evaluations typical of their time, 
rather than by any inner kinship. They both belong to the period when 
anthropology was beginning to crystallize out as a subject. In Tylor the 
sense of problem is as strong as it is deficient in Frazer. Spiritually, if not 
formally, he was a man of science: he saw the need of proofs. His famous 
attempt to make a demonstration by treating the frequency of seemingly 
independent “adhesions’’ failed, as was recognized by some even at the 
time, because the cultural independence of his ethnic units remained un- 
examined. Also, his constants, like “avoidance,” were only roughly con- 
stant. Nevertheless the attempt revealed a genuine sense of problem and 
method. That it was not repeated for long, shows Tylor to have been 
ahead of his age. But he did not only seek laws; he realized the importance 
of historical connections; and again he sought a method of establishing 
these where the continuity in space and time had become interrupted. 

That Tylor accepted the essential unity of the human mind should not 
be held against him, for we do so too, though less explicitly. That he drew 
positive and specific inferences from this postulate which we no longer 
draw, was the fault of his being a pioneer. In the two generations since 
his prime we, in common with psychologists, have come to realize intensely 
the plasticity of this mind material, the enormous conditioning to which 
it is subject. Inevitably, therefore, we are much less ready to define the 
mind, or to use its unknown quantity for explaining phenomena which we 
are able to define better than we can define it. But this after all means only 
that we operate with a more critical methodology. The fact that this 
methodology insists on dealing first with the measurable or characterizable 
phenomenal factors A, B, and C, and relegating the difficult and protean 
X of the mind to the rear, does not abolish the X. The X, or its relation 
to the Y of culture, does remain our ultimate problem. This fact, in our 
enthusiasm, we tend to forget; and, probably more than we know, we are 
bringing up our students and successors in an ultra-behavioristic attitude 
of operating with a scientifically sound methodology and a minimum of 
orientation as to the end-purposes of the method. These lines are of course 
not a plea for the reintroduction of a metaphysical entity; nor are they 
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strictures on the point of view underlying the modern methodology—only 
a caution against this being taken as the end-achievement. If there is a 
human mind, it has a structure and constitution, and these must enter 
into its phenomenal products. It is a sign of advancement of our studies 
that we realize the difficulty of defining this structure and constitution; 
but it remains a factor in our basic task none the less. We have learned by 
experience that we can reach more specific results by setting ourselves 
partial problems which are sd rigged that they omit the mind, even where 
the approach is psychological. But it is well to remember that we are mak- 
ing a deliberate omission for practical purposes for the time being; and 
above all that we have not yet proved that X equals 0. 

Tylor’s fundamental position is therefore far from being liquidated, 
though many of his specific findings may be. He possessed genuine scientific 
curiosity of a high order, sanity and far-sightedness, and balance as between 
alternative approaches. He must be construed as easily the greatest of Boas’ 
predecessors. 


13 


The point of view which underlies the foregoing discussion is that there 
is a historical attitude and approach as well as a scientific attitude and ap- 
proach, and that, in a field like anthropology, each has its genuine problems 
and equally important and fruitful results. If I have leaned one way, it is 
because the current of the day runs the other. At least so it seems to me: 
there may be bias. My education included some contacts with experi- 
mental science which I found highly stimulating, but consisted primarily 
of generalized activity in the linguistic-literary-historical field, remaining 
rather undifferentiated until I settled upon anthropology as definitive pro- 
fession. It seems only fair to make this statement after commenting on the 
influences that have borne on others. 

History of course is in the present connection to be understood as an 
attitude of mind of which history de métier is only one and an imperfect 
expression. It is necessary to repeat that while the time factor can never 
be permanently left out of consideration in history, preoccupation with 
sequences is not the cardinal quality of history. It may have been so in the 
annalistic origins; but even Herodotus was already beyond that. And it is 
genuinely significant that he was not only the “first” historian but the 
first ethnographer. In modern times Burckhardt was a real and a great 
historian though time sequences scarcely enter into his “Renaissance.” 
And there is nothing in his attitude, in the problem or task he set himself, 
or in the methods he used, which is not good anthropology. Obviously I 
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am not trying to restrict anthropology to work of the Burckhardt type. But 
I am trying to prevent endeavors of this type, or of any soundly historical 
type, including reconstructions—Burckhardt’s Renaissance”’ is nothing if it 
is not an integrative reconstruction—from being ruled out of anthropology. 
That is why I have tried to show that some of our work'which passes as 
meritorious because it seems scientific has its major values lie in being, 
though unrecognizedly, historical in character. 

The two approaches need not conflict. We are fortunate in having both 
of them available. We need them to supplement each other. The scientific 
element has freed anthropology from some of the limitations of conven- 
tional history. We are ready to face process as such, which historians will 
scarcely do. But pulling any number of process demonstrations out of the 
mass of phenomena does not really prove very much that is positive, be- 
cause the processes which anthropology has succeeded in isolating have 
so far failed to integrate into a larger system of processes to any consider- 
able degree, as they do integrate in the experimental sciences. Unless we 
stand ready to content ourselves with demonstrating that cultural or his- 
torical material is very difficult to resolve wholly into processes, we must 
fall back into doing something with the phenomena themselves. What we 
generally do besides merely recording or enumerating them, is to define 
their patterns. But a pattern is not a process; it is a descriptive representa- 
tion of a constellation having its basis, or believed to have it, in the reality 
of phenomena. It is fundamentally a historical and not a scientific formula- 
tion, even if its description be exact or quantitative. If we discern generaliz- 
able process at work in it, nevertheless the pattern always remains a unique 
historical phenomenon. It is simply larger and more relational than a 
single historical fact, element, or event. When patterns interact, we can 
again see familiar processes operating in fluctuating strength, but what 
is most definable to our understanding is the product, the new patterns 
resulting. Sound history, and at least to a considerable extent sound anthro- 
pology, concern themselves with finding patterns and putting them into 
their actual relations essentially on the phenomenal level. At any rate such 
has been the case until now. In proportion as a historian specifies “‘causes,”’ 
he is to be distrusted, and generally is distrusted b. other historians. 

Basically a functional approach is rather close to the historical ap- 
proach. It does not, if it is wisely critical, specify causes. It does not, for 
the most part, distinctively isolate processes. It really concerns itself 
largely with depicting patterns and their interrelations. It does try to view 
these as living: “dynamically” or “functionally” instead of “statically,” or, 
speaking in analogy, physiologically as well as anatomically. This is just 
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what historians do. Only, having their data given them in the flow of time, 
they take for granted that they deal with them functionally, whereas we 
with our momentarily known primitives have had to discover functionalism 
and are still somewhat elated about it. When a functional program goes 
farther and attempts to discover laws or calculable processes, it has, at 
any rate until now, mainly done one of three things: it has discovered pat- 
terns and mislabelled them laws; or it has formulated laws which are so 
predominantly logical or conceptual as to be of little service in investigating 
phenomena; or it has isolated processes whose strength however is so vari- 
able and incalculable that they remain inadequate instruments for helping 
us to understand the fullness of phenomena. I wish I could see the situation 
more optimistically. So does every historian. It will be a great and intensely 
’ stimulating day in the course of human understanding when we determine 
definable and measurable processes operating under precise laws in history 
and culture. But a realistic attitude compels us to admit that that millen- 
nium is not yet here. 

As to historical reconstructions, they can be defined as a special form, 
under special circumstances, of the endeavor to see and understand phe- 
nomenal relations of culture patterns. If they are honestly that, they are as 
justified methodologically as anything else that a legitimate historian at- 
tempts. They are even necessary at times, because the whole aim of history 
is to understand in terms of successively larger integrations, not to cling 
timorously or mechanically to the thread of narration and re-narration of 
the known. That reconstructions are more tentative in result than in- 
terpretations based on continuous data is an obviousness to be taken for 
granted, not an argument for putting them under the ban. On the contrary, 
in the hands of those who do not sense wha‘ a culture pattern is, recon- 
structions become verbal bridges over the unknown, or fictive pretenses— 
fictive without the value of art. 

Anthropology, as an accident of its materials, stands with one foot in 
the field of the undoubted sciences; with the other, squarely in history. 
The fact that its central theme is the unlettered and forgotten peoples, 
kept it from absorption in narration and from overemphasizing the partic- 
ular event, the particular individual, and directed its attention more readily 
to culture as such. The most obtrusive data on a primitive tribe are its 
culture. Once culture-conscious, anthropology did not have far to go to 
become pattern-conscious. For much the same reason, it became process- 
conscious. The efforts of the pioneers like Tylor and Ratzel, however 
fumbling, were at least partly in this direction. It was Boas who first made 
us all able to see and deal better with process as such. This is his great 
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contribution; this and the unswerving rigor of his critical standards. But 
process has not and cannot displace pattern, which retains its intrinsic 
significance in all historic material. The t:vo simply are findings of different 
orders. And they are not in conflict. With knowledge of the processes at 
work, patterns as patterns are undoubtedly better understood. Without 
realization of the inherent patterns, the application of process concepts to 
material like culture leads to highly incomplete results. Not that the two 
approaches should be mixed; that would be fatal. They need intellectual 
differentiation, precisely because we shall presumably penetrate further in 
the end by two approaches than by one. 

One can write a Q.E.D., or a virtual Q.E.D., under a scientific demon- 
stration of process, or hope to do so. No sane historian writes a Q.E.D. 
under anything: neither a piece of history, nor archaeologic prehistory, nor 
a reconstruction, nor a pattern formulation. Those who like proofs above 
everything else are certainly entitled to make them. It is all to the good 
to have proofs made. It is also the privilege, in fact the wisdom, of those so 
minded to stop where their material no longer yields critically valid proofs. 
But this limit is not necessarily the limit of all intellectual endeavor be- 
cause it is the limit of one approach; nor is what is beyond it necessarily 
the field merely of problemless antiquarians, biographers, and story-tellers. 
Differences in approach are probably at bottom largely dependent on dif- 
ferences of interest in individuals. It is perfectly legitimate to confine one’s 
interest to the scientific approach, or to the historic, or to use alternately 
one or the other according to occasion. But sympathetic tolerance is in- 


trinsically desirable; and certainly advantageous to deeper understanding: 
to “scientia.” 
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THE SUN DANCE OF THE HEKANDIKA 
SHOSHONE! By E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


T the present time two sun dances are held simultaneously on the 
Fort Hall Reservation. One of these dances occurs on the flats near 
the agency twelve miles north of Pocatello and is participated in by 
Lemhi, other Shoshone, and Bannock. The ceremony of the H3kan’dtka 
Shoshone is held in their own isolated portion of the reservation on a 
bench of land in the Bannock Creek Valley, twenty miles west of Pocatello. 
The ceremony reported here is the latter one, though informants aver that 
the ritual is identical in both dances. Several short visits were made to the 
dance near the agency to check this, and so far as I could observe, it is 
fact. The essential features of the sun dance recorded in this article will 
therefore hold for the sun dance of the Lemhi Shoshone and the Bannock 
as well. 

Though the dance was scheduled to begin on July 21, early arrivals be- 
gan to raise their lodges three days ahead of time. Individual camps were 
set up by family groups; those expecting a large congeries raising dwellings 
of upright and interwoven willow branches to form a large room thirty feet 
across and rising fifteen feet. The walls slanted slightly toward the center 
and the ceiling was left unroofed. Canvas wall tents with their entrances 
flush against the wall of the brush lodge served as private sleeping quarters 
for small family units. Isolated old women built themselves scanty wind- 
screens, and in a few instances conical brush lodges of willow and pine were 
raised by small families* (plate 12, upper figure). A camp circle of twenty 
lodges formed the community. The circle was one-hundred yards in di- 
ameter and had a very broad mouth opening to the east. The site of the 
dance lodge was at the approximate center. Though there were no tipis 

' The author, assisted by F. Gore Hoebel, in the summer of 1934 made an intensive study 
of certain Shoshone groups on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation near Pocatello, Idaho. The 
investigation was under the auspices of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of Col- 
umbia University. The Shoshone living on the reservation are the surviving members of 
numerous bands. Today one band alone has maintained its integrity as a group. This is the 
H3kan’dika, or “Seed-eaters,’”’ band. They remain in their original habitat, which centers 
about what is known as Bannock Creek, a tributary of the Snake River, flowing northward 
from the low range of mountains lying along the Idaho-Utah line. 

The phonetics used in this paper are the symbols of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion tables. 

2 The semi-circular screen, according to J. G. Bourke (On The Border With Crook [New 
York], 1892, p. 340), was used by Shoshone on the warpath. The conical brush lodge is obviously 
a modification of the Plains tipi. 
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at Bannock Creek, there were a dozen to be seen among the hundred lodges 
that formed the camp circle at Fort Hall.’ 

Throughout the day there was desultory drumming and singing of sun 
dance songs and at night there was serious practicing of the songs before 
an open wind-screen, which was placed before the westernmost lodges. No 
preparatory lodge was used for either dancers or singers. 

The gathering of materials and building of the dance lodge was confined 
to the day on which the dance began. A Ford truck was pressed into service 
to bring the timbers down from the mountains thirty miles away. There 
was little ceremony about it. The officiating medicine man sought out the 
cottonwood tree for the center pole and prayed over it in solitude. It was 
then chopped down by a crew of men without further ado. Quaking aspen 
poles for the stringers and uprights were procured, and the whole load 
brought down to the site. 

The raising of the center pole took place late in the afternoon. The 
ritual was confined to men alone and the most active part was taken by 
the youths. The pole was laid out due west from the hole which was to re- 
ceive it. A large bundle of willow withes equal in size to the body of a man 
was fastened in the crotch. A colored cloth was affixed to each of the arms 
of the crotch. One was for the medicine man and the other for the medicine 
woman, but no special significance was given to them in the form of sym- 
bolism. 

The participants ranged along the pole on both sides. Then the first 
prayer was sung by a young man “who knew the songs.”’ The log was lifted 
chest high with much facetious grunting, moved forward a bit, and set 
back upon the ground. 

The second prayer was sung by the same singer and the feint at rais- 
ing repeated. The sequence was followed a third time. After the fourth song 
the raising was quickly completed, with one group pushing on the pole, a 
second tugging at the guy-ropes, and a third manipulating scissors of 
crossed “tipi poles” (plate 12, middle figure). 

Twelve uprights were placed in the already prepared holes, and four 
stringers were laid from the crotch of the center pole to the uprights at 


3 The foundation of the tipi frame is of the four pole type. Compare R. H. Lowie, Notes on 
Shoshonean Ethnography (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. 20, Part 3: 221, 1924), for the distributional significance of this fact. By reason of the 
continuous distribution of the four-pole foundation pattern from the Crow and Blackfoot 
through the Shoshone to the Ute it is probable that the Ute tipi is derived fromnorthern sources 
rather than from the Cheyenne and Arapaho, of whom the three-pole foundation is character 
istic. 
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the cardinal points of the compass. This was in conformity to the dream 
of the medicine man which had instructed him to depart from the tradi- 
tional pattern of running a stringer to each of the uprights. Willows were 
lashed to the frame to form a fairly thick wall, an opening being left to 
the east. The completed lodge was forty fesc across. The center pole stood 
sixteen feet to the crotch; the armis extending six feet higher. There was no 
roofing over the rafters. A mounted buffalo head was hung below the 
crotch on the west side of tlte center pole. The drum was placed on the 
floor to the south of the entrance. It was made of freshly prepared cow- 
hide stretched over a steel frame thirty-six inches in diameter and eight 
inches wide. Seats of quaking aspen logs were laid about it for the drum- 
mers. The total endeavor was completed in three and one-half hours (plate 
12, lower figure). 

The persons who were to participate in the dance had retired to their 
various lodges to prepare themselves. Shortly after eight o’clock the male 
dancers began to gather at a spot thirty yards behind the dance lodge. 
The female dancers collected by themselves just in front of the western- 
most camps. At sunset the dancers advanced in single file towards the 
lodge. They were blowing softly upon the eagle bone whistles held between 
their teeth.* Approaching the lodge, the file split into two lines. One, lead 
by the medicine man, circled the lodge from the south while the other 
came about from the north. After circling the structure one and one-half 
times, the two lines crossed each other at the entrance and entered along 
an oblique path. The dancers then ranged themselves in a line before the 
center pole, each person facing the west. The spectators, who had been 
standing in two groups by sexes outside the entrance, now surged to the 
door where they waited while the medicine man, extending his arms to- 
wards the center pole, held out two downy eagle feathers and uttered a 
short prayer. At the close all persons present joined in a deep inbreathing 
and patting of the joints and muscles of their bodies, following this with 
heavy exhalations. By these acts the power inveked by the prayer is used 
to absorb the aches and pains of the body. The ritual is termed na’Sa8uk*', 
“blow it away.” 

Everyone fell at ease and the drummers entered to settle themselves, 
while the dancers found their places along the western wall (figure 1). The 
medicine man took a position directly west of the center pole, the men rang- 
ing themselves to the north of him and the women to the south. A couple 


* The bone is the humerus from the wing. It is decorated with a downy eagle feather 
which is wired to stand upright at the end, and it is suspended from the neck of the dancer by 
a colored ribbon. 
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of infirm aged sat against the northeast wall, and women and young girls 
gathered about the drummers, seating themselves upon the ground. 

The song leader began drumming and sang one whole song sotto voce 
before the men about him joined in. Finally, when the drift of the song had 
been caught to the leader’s satisfaction, the drum was hit four heavy 
strokes and the drummers burst into full-throated song, accompanied by 
the singing of the women. Forthwith, the medicine man ran towards the pole 
and with short hopping steps danced backwards to his original position. 
Other dancers followed suit at random. Each dance hop expelled a breath 
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Fic. 1. Arrangement of the Sun dance lodge. CP, Center Pole; X, Fire; MM, Medicine 
man; MW, Medicine woman; FD, Female dancers; MD, Male dancers; S-S, Poles forming 
screen for dancers; R-R, Railing; D, Drum; O-O, Drummers; X-X, Female singers; I-I, 
Inactive aged participants. The entrance faces east. 


of air through the whistle, causing the emission of short staccato blasts 
This was the dance routine which was maintained throughout the entire 
ceremony and is a variant which is unique to the Shoshone alone.’ The 
song lasted about five minutes, after which each dancer returned to his 
place. After a rest of several minutes, the orchestra again started the music 
and the dancers resumed their exertions (plate 13, upper left). 

The leadership of the singing devolved upon men who were accepted 


5 Compare Leslie Spier, The Sun Dance of the Plains Indian (Anthropological Papers, 
American Museum of_Natural History, Vol. 16, Part 7: 471, 1921): “The sun dance step is 
invariable among the tribes; the line of dancers remains in one place while they rise on their 
toes with a springing motion.” 
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as capable leaders. The leader held no rattle or other insignia of his right 
to assume the place. The drummers were any males who cared to partic- 
ipate. The songs were without meaning: they were started at a high pitch 
and gradually descended the scale with short syllabic sounds. At the end 
of each song the voices of the women carried on for a few seconds after 
the men had stopped. 

After dark the camp announcer entered the lodge with an armfull of 
willow branches. These were given to the women singers who held them up- 
right in their hands, jerking them up and down in time to the beat of the 
drum (approximately one hundred and sixty strokes to the minute). A 
roughly laid fire was set inside the entrance to the lodge. The fire-tending 
was assumed by an unimportant person and was not made the occasion 
for coup counting as is done by the Wind River cognates and other tribes 
of the Plains.® 

The singing and dancing were carried on with vigor until midnight ap- 
preached: then interest lessened until in the early hours before dawn the 
ceremony very nearly stopped. The active dancers were reduced to one 
and the orchestra to three. All others were sleeping. There were twenty-one 
dancers in the lodge, fourteen men and seven women, several having joined 
the dance after dark; it being permissible to enter before midnight of the 
first day. Activity again awakened with the approach of morning light. 
At five o’clock the announcer rounded the camp calling the people to the 
sunrise ritual, which began within ten minutes after. 

In this rite the dancers lined up before the center pole in a double row 
with the medicine man in the center. They faced the east with their whistles 
in their mouths, holding their down feathers in outstretched hands (plate 
13, lower left). The medicine man held out a votive otter skin. The drum 
beat in slow cadence. The voices of the singers were low and soft. Almost 
imperceptibly the drum-beats and singing increased in intensity as the 
light in the east grew stronger, to burst into full-throated song with the 
notes of the whistles piercing the morning air in long shrill blasts as the arc 
of the sun crossed the horizon. There followed another na’BaBuk™' by every- 
body present. After a moment of relaxation the dancers advanced to form 
a kneeling group about the embers of the fire. The four prayers which had 
been sung at the raising of the center pole were repeated, being given in 
solo by any dancer who cared to do so, not all being offered by the same 
singer. After each song the whistles were blown in four long, drawn-out 
sighs, followed by a period of silence. At the end, the medicine man arose 


® Cf. Spier, op. cit., page 475. 
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H3kan'dika Shoshone Sun Dance. Upper, A windbreak and conical brush lodge in the 
camp circle; Mrpp.e, Raising the center pole; Lower, The dance lodge. 
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and walked about the center pole to stand facing it towards the east. Arms 
extended, palms down, he uttered a short prayer asking for the well-being 
of the people, with the additional request that the sky be a little overcast 
that day, so that they might not suffer too early in the dance! There was 
more 

An interval of two hours followed before the dancing was resumed. 
The time was spent by the dancers in removing the white clay body-paint 
which had been applied before entering the lodge. Damp cloths were sup- 
plied for this end by spectators. Individual designs in red and yellow were 
then substituted, each dancer doing his own painting. Designs were sub- 
dued and restricted, centering mostly about the nose and eyes. The male 
dancers were wearing kilts of plain or flowered calico, Mexican shawls, or 
light blankets wrapped about the waist and fastened with a colored sash. 
Women dancers wore loose calico dresses. At this point beaded belts were 
added to the costume by many participants, and in addition the women 
wore beaded head bands. A few of the men smoked their feet over a cedar 
smudge. This soothing act is called na’gwhin. It was permissible for dancers 
to leave the lodge to attend to nature, but they were carefully watched to 
see that they got no water. 

At eight-thirty in the morning the dancing was resumed. In the forenoon 
various spectators went to the bottoms to gather tule stalks and two vari- 
eties of sage which were carried into the lodge and distributed among the 
dancers for bedding. Spectators and those helping never crossed an im- 
aginary line about one-third of the way across the lodge floor. About noon 
a youth began dancing with a wide fluttering movement of the flexed arms 
in imitation of a flying eagle. A woman dancer was waving her eagle down 
feathers before her eyes: this was interpreted as a sign of thirst. Attention 
was called to the fact that the eye-drippings of a trachoma sufferer had 
ceased. Between dances the folk dropped into the irrepressible light- 
hearted humor of the Shoshone. Jocularity was the key-note, and banter 
flew across the lodge from dancers to drummers and back. 

On the second morning the sunrise greeting was repeated as before, 
with the same songs. During the intermission, however, important altera- 
tions in the lodge were effected. Straight-growing evergreens, twelve to 
fifteen feet in height, had been brought in from the mountains. These were 
stripped bare of limbs and bark to a height of eight feet and were planted 
in a half-circle about the west side of the lodge, each dancer having a place 
between two poles. Cotton sheets and squares of flour sacks were suspended 
from the poles and were dropped to form a screen at times during the day 
when the dancer in that section wanted to rest. Pictographic accounts of 
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vision experiences were drawn upon the screens of the medicine man and 
medicine woman. That of the man depicted a broad stream in blue running 
down the left side. On the land beside it and facing a representation of the 
medicine man was an otter. In the upper right corner was a spread-eagle 
on a stump. The pictographic account of the woman showed the sun rising 
over a range of jagged mountains in green. In the foreground stood a woman 
holding her horse by the halter rope. Before her stood the buffalo who gave 
her power. 

The center pole was further decorated. Starting about eighteen inches 
from the ground a band of white clay was applied to a height of five feet. 
Further, the imaginary line across the front of the lodge was made very 
real by the erection of a heavy fence of quaking aspen. An entrance about 
ten feet across was left open before the center pole. The avowed purpose 
of the rail was to prevent the dancers from falling out of the sacred space 
when they fainted. 

Finally, the poles of the screen were painted with white or yellow clay. 
The medicine woman added blue spirals to her poles, which were inter- 
preted as representing the Thunder, another of her powers. 

In the course of the day the dancers continued to add to the finery 
of their personal adornment, and a few of them produced fans of eagle 
wings. When the sun was high, the medicine man stood before the center- 
pole staring at the sun, holding before him his otter-skin as he prayed in 
silence (plate 13, right). Occasionally individual dancers stood before the 
pole with their hands upon it in order to soothe their burning bodies, for 
the pole and the ground about it give off a cool and moist feeling. 

As the thirst of the dancers increased, informants said the buffalo head 
took on life to the dancers. Illusory effects of the buffalo moving, winking 
his eyes, and shaking his head in the manner of a bull are commonly ex- 
perienced. The symbolism of the buffalo is associated with his ability to 
withstand thirst for long periods, as well as the fact that the bull leads 
the herd to water. Furthermore, it is maintained that the buffalo was the 
source of strength and life as the food-giver of the people and hence de- 
served a place of prominence in the worship. This is, of course, a rationaliza- 
tion of a trait which was taken over with the ceremonial complex, for 
among the Seed-eaters the buffalo was never a main economic stay. 

Just about noon the medicine man confided to the band chief that he 
had dreamed they should bring the dance to a close at three o’clock the 
next day. The chief then announced this information to the assemblage. 
The chief was also given to haranguing the dancers from time to time, a 
réle in which he was joined by a couple of old men. Late in the afternoon 
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a male dancer stood at the pole, and facing the sun in the west unfurled 
a small white banner upon a slender stick with eagle down feathers at 
either erd. A sun, colored in green, surrounded by an inner circle of blue 
and an outer circle of red, from which alternately long and short rays in 
red streamed forth, was the emblem borne by it (plate 13, lower left). He 
prayed with this for the duration of a dance. That night an old man prayed 
with a flute outside the lodge. He moved slowly from the south around to 
the north, repeating a simple tune over and over. It was an individual 
prayer and not an essential part of the ceremony. 

The sunrise ritual was repeated as before on the third morning. On 
this day two women dancers fainted and the climax of the dance was at- 
tained. There was great excitement when the faltering steps of the dancers 
were first noted. The drummers played and sang with a frenzy, and spec- 
tators emitted ‘‘war whoops.”’ 

With the collapse of a dancer activity ceased immediately, save that 
the face of the prostrate one was covered with a few sage leaves. Then the 
medicine man stepped forward and motioned for the body to be moved 
back to the dancer’s place behind the screen. It was there covered with 
grass. He then called all the dancers out into the center of the lodge where 
they lined up facing the sun, men in front, women behind. The medicine 
man stood in the rear. After his prayer there followed more na’BaS8uk*'. 
A deep religious satisfaction had replaced the morbid excitement of a 
moment previous, for it is held that the power of the sun comes down to 
revive the unconscious dancer and its good spreads to all present. It is 
also a real blessing to the fallen one. Visions usually appear during the 
period of unconsciousness, and upon revival all traces of thirst, hunger, and 
fatigue are claimed to have disappeared. Frank R. in such a faint was 
visited by a vision of Christ holding a glass half filled with a cool, red liquid 
and accompanied by an eagle; it entirely revived him. The women dancers 
remained unconscious for more than half an hour. 

As the day wore on fewer and fewer dancers came out from the screen. 
At two-thirty the orchestra simply stopped and the dancing was done. Old 
men were called into the dance space to bless the dancers. Prayers were ut- 
tered with the hands cupped over the petitioner’s head and at the end the 
old man lightly patted the body of the recipient. The prayer was to stop 
the thirst and to give the long life of the invoker to the dancer. A fee of a 
couple of dollars was paid for the service and those who could not afford 
it were blessed simultaneously, sharing the cost between them. 

A prepared bucket of water and clay, blessed by the medicine man, was 
passed among the dancers, each receiving a quarter-cupful to induce vomit- 
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ing. The dancers quietly transformed themselves by donning overalls and 
shoes, dropping their old robes and some pieces of bead work at the foot 
of the center pole as they left the lodge. These were seized by old women. 
Boys rushed into the resting places behind the screens to search for trophies. 
It was a most unceremonious ending to a great ceremony. 

The dancers bathed themselves at the creek, some also washing their 
feathers, after which they repaired to their lodges for food. There was great 
hilarity in the camp, gambling at cards and the hand game. Boys took over 
the dance lodge, imitating the dancers in movement and whistle. They 
were not molested until they started to play the drum, too. A ghost dance 
was called for that night, but there was no response. 

The great feast took place during the afternoon of the following day. 
Strips of fresh beef were boiled and quantities of bread and canned goods 
were at hand. A substitute revival of the buffalo tongue trait was in- 
novated by Jack Ramsay who procured steer tongues for the male and cow 
tongues for the female dancers. Part of the dance lodge was torn down to 
provide material for a wind screen before which the feast was laid. Except 
for portions pulled off to provide fuel for the camp-fires, the rest of the 
lodge was left to fall into decay. 

In turning to the question of origin and history some interesting factors 
are revealed. That the sun dance had never been practiced by the Lemhi 
Shoshone at the time of his visit to them in 1906 was interpreted by Pro- 
fessor Lowie as evidence of its recent introduction among the Fort Hall 
Indians.’ The ceremony in its present form was borrowed directly from 
the Wind River cognates. This acquisition occurred only thirty years ago. 
The medicine man, w3’fskap, ““Bear—,” had failed in the cure of a tribes- 
woman because of the inadequacy of his powers. He was then told in a 
dream visitation to attempt a sun dance as he had seen it performed on 
the Powder River in bis youth. He induced his people to participate, and 
the first ceremony was held on the Fort Hall Reservation in 1901. The cure 
was a success and the dance has been held yearly since that time with some 
interruptions due to interference by Indian Agents in the past. The Lemhi 
Shoshone after their transfer to Fort Hall and also the Bannock partici- 
pated. After some years of joint participation on the part of the last named 
groups, their attitudes of social superiority towards the Hskan’dika caused 
them to separate and hold their sun dance apart from the latter. 

That the sun dance is full of vitality is evidenced by its spread to the 
Shoshone on the Western Shoshone Reserve at Duck Valley, Nevada, in 


7 R. H. Lowie, The Northern Shoshone (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. 2, Part 2: 216, 1909). 
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the summer of 1933. These people, however, waived the tabu on food and 
water, for fear that they could not survive the ordeal! The initiator of the 
dance in Nevada came to Fort Hall in 1934 to participate in the dance 
there and to gain further experience. On the second day of dancing and 
abstinence he attempted to escape from the lodge, but was hauled back by 
the watchers, proving to their satisfaction that the Nevada Shoshone are 
weaker than they. 

Both Lowie’s Lemhi informants and my own stated that the ceremony 
at Fort Hall was taken from the Wind River Shoshone. Nevertheless, there 
is evidence that the dance was known to the Snake River Shoshone of the 
last century. The dances were said to have been held at the base of Ban- 
nock Peak in southern Idaho. Susie Yupe, age 60, had a grandfather who 
had officiated as leader in the ancient sun dance. This would have been 
about 1840. When hunting there thirty years ago, William Lipps and some 
companions found what they claim were remnants of the dance lodges. 
In small mounds about the decayed stocks of old center poles they re- 
covered old bone beads and other relics. According to the current knowledge 
of the Indians, the dances of the old days were held infrequently and for 
the purpose of curing and divining the position of enemy bands before going 
east to enter the buffalo country. The leader, it is said, took a hair from the 
head of a dancer on the fourth night and placed it on the ground. It turned 
like a compass-needle and showed the enemy location. This action also 
guaranteed the taking of a scalp. No reasons are known why the ceremony 
was abandoned, nor when, none of the Indians now living having been old 
enough to have participated. 

An origin myth is extant of a hunter who, dying of starvation, lay down 
to rest. He heard a singing voice and went over a hill to see. There he saw 
a buffalo which spoke to him and asked him if he was afraid. It promised 
to give him a great medicine. It told him how to build a lodge for the cere- 
mony and how to perform the dance which was to last four days without 
any drinking or eating by the participants. The buffalo also gave him four 
songs to teach his people. These are the songs which are sung at the raising 
of the center pole and at the sunrise ritual. New songs are still given to 
the people by the buffalo in dreams. 

Though the dance is now a yearly affair, it is essential that a leader re- 
ceive a supernatural appointment to undertake the direction of the cere- 
mony. There being no fraternities, leadership necessarily rests upon in- 
dividual initiative. Since no bundles or fetishes exist as necessary para- 
phernalia, any person who receives a proper vision commission to lead the 
dance is eligible. Persons who have had such visions during the preceding 
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winter describe the nature of their dreams to the people at the community 
gatherings which take place every Sunday night. Several weeks before mid- 
summer, the people agree upon the most promising dream and acknowledge 
its owner as the leader of the coming dance. 

The Hskan’dika permit women to participate by reason of the small 
size of the band. Medicine women are eligible to lead, but preference is 
given to men. This year a woman received a dream enpowering her to 
dance and to use her power to cure people, but not to lead the ceremony, 
and she acted accordingly. Some informants said it was best to have a 
vision instructing one to enter the dance, but this requirement is not abso- 
lutely adhered to. 

The main purpose of the ceremony is to cure ailments and to bring 
general welfare and happiness to the group at large. Rheumatism is most 
susceptible to the power of the sun dance. Though no spectacular cures 
were made this year for lack of patients, dancers were pointed out, of whom 
it was said that they were carried into the lodge the year previous because of 
their crippled condition. They became able to dance on the third day and 
have been well since. The psychic curative power of the ceremony is un- 
doubted, although consumption and influenza are admitted by the Indians 
to be beyond its influence. Some persons dance for the purpose of seeking 
visions, thereby attaining medicine. This was probably the most important 
feature in earlier days. 

An account of the Shoshone sun dance would not be complete without 
mention of the satisfactory rationalization of the symbolic paraphernalia 
in terms of Christian teachings. The sun is called God and the lodge is 
his temple. The cross-lying willow bundle is the body of Jesus and with the 
center pole forms the Crucifix. Through this the power of God is dispensed 
to mankind below. About the Savior are his twelve Disciples, represented 
conveniently in the twelve uprights of the outer wall. The Shoshone have 
limited the ceremony to three days and nights, because, by their own word, 
they tried a four day ceremony on one occasion and found it too exhausting. 
No matter—Jesus stayed three days and three nights in the Sepulchre, 
without food or water, emerging to the resurrection at the end. Just so do 
the Shoshone dancers reenact the event, gaining thereby new life and fresh- 
ness of spirit. 

Because of its direct diffusion from the Wind River it is possible to 
derive the Shoshone ceremony from an original Gros Ventre source, if 
Spier’s interpretation is accepted; namely, ““The Wind River dance re- 
sembles the Arapaho and Gros Ventre equally, but inasmuch as it lacks 
both bundle and fraternity organization, it was probably derived from the 
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later.’’® However, in the dance of the Wind River and the Fort Hall Indians 
are traits which are present in neither the Arapaho nor Gros Ventre, but 
which may be found in other tribes. Obviously contributions have been ac- 
cepted from other sources. 

Parallels and affinities for traits practiced by the Shoshone are in the 
main as follows: (1) The ceremony is called ta’guwana, “for want of water 
standing,” and hence belongs with the group which gives the name “Thirst 
Dance” to the ceremony (Ute, Wind River, Plains Cree, and Plains 
Ojibway).* (2) Raising the center pole with crossed tipi-poles and ceremony: 
also by the Wind River, Crow, Blackfoot, Sarsi, Gros Ventre, Plains Cree, 
Assiniboine, Hidatsa, Arapaho, and Southern Cheyenne.’ (3) Feints at 
pole-raising: also by the Wind River, Ute, Crow, Gros Ventre, Arapaho, 
and Southern Cheyenne. (4) The lodge is of the semi-roofed type of the 
Oglala. (5) The sunrise ritual appears also in the Wind River, Ute (?), 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Oglala, Ponca, and Sisseton." (6) Producing water 
from the center pole (I did not see this done at Fort Hall, but I was told 
that it had been done by powerful persons in recent years): also in the 
Gros Ventre, Assiniboine, and Plains Ojibway. There was no altar used by 
the Shoshone and, hence, it is probably absent from the Wind River and 
Ute ceremony, a point upon which Dr Spier was doubtful.” 

On the other hand, Wind River practices upon which Spier expressed 
doubt, the occurrence of which is probably confirmed by reason of their 
appearance at Fort Hall, are the use of a prepared drink as among the 
Kiowa, Arapaho, Southern Cheyenne, and probably the Ponca, and vomit- 
ing as in the Arapaho and Southern Cheyenne.” The praying over the 
dancers by the old men at the end is a purely western addition, as it appears 
further only among the Wind River and Ute, with possibly the Sisseton.™ 

Checking the traits present in the Shoshone ceremony against the ele- 
ments listed by Spier in his analysis of the total complex, it will be observed 
that only a vestige of the full ritual of the dance activities carried over to the 
Shoshone. It is clear, therefore, that the sun dance as it exists on the Fort 
Hall reservation is wholly peripheral, both geographically, and in point of 
view of attenuation of content. In the eyes of an Assiniboine observer, it 
is “a travesty, nothing more.” 
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AREAL AFFILIATIONS OF CALIFORNIA 
FOLKTALES By A. H. GAYTON 


ASIC contributions to our knowledge of California mythology were 
made by Dixon, Goddard, and Kroeber during the early years of this 
century. These consist of collections of tales and of discussions of relation- 
ships between various tribal mythologies. In 1907 Kroeber brought their 
findings together in a paper which graphically characterized folktale types 
throughout California and drew them into a common cultural perspective.' 
During the nearly thirty intervening years the record of California 
mythology has been greatly enlarged, as has that of the contiguous regions, 
particularly the Basin. The additions from northern California, southern 
Oregon, the Basin, and the lower Colorado River region are many. New 
data from the southern half of California are less plentiful. There the major 
evidence consists of four unpublished collections: the superb Tiibatulabal 
tales of Mrs Erminie W. Voegelin, a full roster of Owens Valley Paiute 
tales of Dr Julian Steward, a series of Yokuts texts taken by Dr Stanley 
Newman,” and some Yokuts and Western Mono tales recorded incidentally 
to an ethnographic investigation by the present writer. Unfortunately the 
mythology of the Shoshonean and Yuman tribes of extreme southern Cali- 
fornia remains relatively unknown. 

Kroeber’s early paper on California mythology defines the character- 
istics of that area alone, though some recognition is made of resemblances 
to adjoining or more distant regions. While he describes those features of 
the tales which are common to the central portion of the state, he stresses 
the differences between the North Central and South Central sections. 
In the light of accumulated data and with emphasis on local traits relieved, 
the affiliations of folktales within the so-called California culture area 
with those of surrounding areas become more evident, as will be demon- 
strated herein. These affiliations show that the essential differences between 
North Central and South Central mythology lie in the nature of their ex- 
ternal relationships. The present paper, the by-product of a specific com- 
parative study of a particular tribal mythology,’ does not presume to of- 
fer the evidence of exhaustive research: it indicates generalities which sub- 
sequent analytical studies may or may not substantiate. 


1 Kroeber, Indian Myths of South Central California. References to the contributions of 
Dixon, Goddard, and others are to be found therein, pp. 170-98. 

2 I am deeply indebted to these investigators and to Mr Willard Park, Dr W. W. Hill, 
and Dr Leslie Spier for the use of their unpublished folktales. 

* Yokuts and Western Mono Myths, ms. 
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Areal distinctions based on mythology, as laid out by Kroeber in 1907, 
coincide with the three ethnic areas of California as conceived by him both 
then and later.* These consist of a small Northwestern coastal area focus- 
ing among the Hupa, Yurok, and Karok; a Southern area covering the 
south extremity of the state and inhabited by Shoshonean and Yuman 
speaking peoples; and a third area, the great Central portion including all 
the coastal and inland territory intervening between the other two. It is 
the latter region which is again subdivided into North Central and South 
Central sectors. 

The differences on which his delimitations are based are several, but 
primarily the determining factor is the nature of creation myths, or the 
lack of them. The Northwestern area lacks creation myths, as do the tribes 
of the extreme south, but in the Central region they are well developed; in 
the North Central part a high god or one-who-is-above creates the world, 
whereas Eagle, assisted by other animals accomplishes this task in the 
South Central half. In the Northwestern area the origin of culture is at- 
tributed to a great culture hero, also in part to a conquering adventurer, 
both members of a proto-typical yet supernatural race of long since de- 
parted people. In the Southern area the advent of worldly phencmena, 
both physical and cultural, are ascribed to an Earth-mother, her brother- 
lover and their son (a “dying god”’), or to two brothers who are culture 
givers. The North Central area in part attributes the establishment of 
present day customs to their creator, and in part subscribes to the notion, 
held in the South Central region as well as elsewhere in North America, of 
natural or cultural origins resulting from thefts and controversies con- 
ducted by animal predecessors, usually Coyote. In the realm of novelistic 
tales the Northwestern area has many hero stories, particularly those of 
the from-rags-to-riches type. In the Central region less elaborate adventure 
stories exist: the North Central region posesses Evil-Father-in-Law, Lost 
Brother, Dug-from-the-Ground, Bear and Deer, and the Loon Woman tale; 
the South Central region possesses tales of a Prairie Falcon hero who res- 
cues his wife, loses his eyes, or has other simple adventures, Mikiti, and 
the tale of a man who followed his wife to the land of the dead (Orpheus 
myth), 

Thus too briefly are Kroeber’s areal distinctions summarized.’ They are 


‘Indian Myths, 169, 170; Handbook, 898 ff., fig. 73. In the present paper the terms 
Northwestern, Southern, Central, North Central, and South Central California refer to 
Kroeber’s folktale or culture areas; the terms northern and southern California to geographic 
halves of the state. 

5 Discussed in full in his Wishosk Myths, 85-90; Two Myths, 309 ff.; and Indian Myths, 
195-98. See also Kroeber, Patwin, 303. 
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well founded and are largely corroborated by later folktale material. The 
new material, however, filling in geographically many gaps in the earlier 
data, either extends the old limits, as of the little Northwestern area, or 
modifies their definition, as in the Central region. 

The Northwestern area Kroeber characterized by its type of culture hero, 
lack of creator concept, and belief in a proto-typical, supernatural race® 
on the basis of Hupa, Yurok, and Karok mythology.’ The Wiyot he re- 
garded as somewhat peripherdl because they possessed a high-god or creator 
as well as a culture hero.* 

It seems to the writer that the distinction between creator and culture 
hero is not clearly definable in this region. The Hupa culture hero did not 
create the world, nor did he create people of sticks or feathers in the usual 
North Central Californian manner, but aside from this there is little to 
distinguish his constructive or transforming activities from those of the 
creators to the immediate south.’ There, in the mythology of Kato, Yuki, 
and Pomo,’® the creator-culture hero-transformer theme is developed in a 
detailed literary form. This has no equivalent in Central Californian tales, 
except in those of the Modoc, Achomawi, and Maidu which also exhibit 
the attenuated transformer concept of the Southern Plateau (compare 
e.g., Klamath, Wishram, Sanpoil, or Okanagon"'), wherein the creation of 
the earth and man appear to be but two events among many others taken 
in the Kato, Yuki, and Pomo heroes’ stride. The transition from the super- 
human hero of the Northwest to the superanimal hero of the Pomo is best 
exemplified by the Yuki myths in which Coyote is not merely an agreeable 
companion to the hero, Taikomol, but is himself the creator in an analagous 
cycle of tales of different content." The Pomo creative hero is Coyote, 
though Wolf too is given prominence. The entire treatment of this preém- 
inently California-Basin figure is in the Northwest manner: a fool he is at 
times, but he creates people, institutes customs, carves salmon from wood 
or releases them, causes a deluge when angered, destroys monsters; in short, 


®Wishosk Myths, 91. 

7 Kroeber’s Karok myths are available only through references to them in Du Bois and 
Demetracopoulou’s Wintu Myths, pp. 397-401. J. P. Harrington's brief collection is an illu- 
minating addition to Karok mythology. 

8 Wishosk Myths, 94 ff.; Reichard, Wiyot Grammar, 151, 153 ff. 

® Goddard, Hupa Texts, 96. 

‘© Goddard, Kato Texts, 183, 184; Kroeber, Yuki Myths, 906-12; Barrett, Pomo Myths, 
84 ff.; A Composite Myth, 37-51. 

11 Spier, Klamath Tales; Sapir, Wishram Texts, 3-47; Curtis, 8: 106 ff.; Ray, 157-77; 
Cline, ms.; Boas, Kutenai Tales, 88-125, 281 ff. 
Kroeber, Yuki Myths, 906-17, 918-26. 
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is the hero of a series of stories reminiscent of the great hero cycles to be 
found to the north." 

Coyote also serves the Patwin as a creator-culture hero, and in such a 
manner as to indicate that Patwin creation tales are derived largely from 
the Pomo. The Central California earth diving theme and’ Falcon hero also 
figure in the myths." 

Traits which were thought of by Kroeber as specifically Northwestern 
have a distribution well beyond the bounds of the Hupa-Yurok-Karok unit. 
Like the Yurok and Wiyot culture heroes, Kumush (Old Man) of the 
Modoc attempts to destroy his son in order to obtain his daughter-in-law; 
this is known from the Puget Sound region.” The tale of two girls sent to 
seek a husband is recorded from the Modoc, Achomawi, Yana, and Wintu 
of the interior, as well as the Karok, Wiyot, Takelma, and Coos on the 
coast, and other tribes to the north. The story of a scabby or abandoned 
boy who becomes rich is similarly shared by Karok, Chilula, Wintu, and 
Modoc," as is that of the rescue of a stolen brother, by Coos, Tillamook, 
Hupa, Karok, Wintu, Yana, Shasta, Achomawi, Modoc, and Klamath." 
The Loon Woman tale follows largely the same distribution.’ The story 
of Coyote’s failure to obtain power, recorded from the Karok, is rendered 
in almost identical terms by the Southern Okanagon.*® Antelope and the 
Coyote Boys, told by the Wintu, is the theft of a hoop tale known from the 
Puget Sound-Southern Plateau region.” 

Five or ten siblings as a character group is a favorite formula of the 
Kato, Chilula, Hupa, Wintu, and Modoc in California, and Klamath, 
Coos, Tillamook, and Wishram among many others to the north. 

In short, in this group of tales, the whole northern quarter ot California, 


18 Barrett, Pomo Myths, 45 passim; Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 565 ff., 618 ff. 

4 Kroeber, Patwin, 303, 304. 

% Curtin, 12. Also, for example, Wishram and Coast Salish: Curtis, 8: 132; Haeberlin, 
400; Adamson, 389. 

6 Curtin, 27; Dixon, Achomawi and Atsugewi, 163; Achomawi Myths, 283; Sapir, Yana 
Texts, 133; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 341; Harrington, Karuk Indian Myths, 23; 
Reichard, 143; Sapir, Takelma, 64; St. Clair, 35; Boas, Kutenai, 308. 

1 Harrington, op. cit., 16; Goddard, Chilula Texts, 359; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 
320; Curtin, 17. 

18 St. Clair, 32; Boas, Traditions of Tillamook, 136; Goddard, Hupa Texts, 154; Du Bois 
and Demetracopoulou, 398, note 45 [Kroeber, Karok, 3763], 311; Sapir, Yana Texts, 214; 
Curtin, 300 ff.; Spier, Klamath Tales 

19 Demetracopoulou, Loon Woman Myth, 102, 103; Spier, op. cit.; Lowie, Assiniboine, 


160. 


2° Powers, 35; Cline, ms 
*t Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 302; Adamson, 390; Boas, Kutenai, 299. 
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from coast to Sierras, aligns with the coastal and inland area of Oregon 
and Washington. 

Elements of Northwestern ‘tales extend south and east beyond the 
Hupa-Yurok-Karok group. An adventurous journey across the ocean, some- 
times resulting in the theft of foodstuffs, occurs not only in Salmon River 
Shasta and Wiyot myths as noted by Kroeber,” but also in those of Modoc, 
Wintu, Kato, Yuki, Pomo, Patwin, and Nisenan.“ Found also in Pomo 
mythology are the concepts ‘of thunder as a Thunderbird, and of a water 
serpent or monster, and of many supernatural non-animal beings. The con- 
test theme is strongly developed and frequently has an evil father-in-law 
for the motivation, as on the Northwest Coast.™ In literary style Kato, 
Yuki, and more particularly, Pomo myths embody a richness of imagina- 
tive detail which points to northern affiliation rather than southern or 
eastern: magical devices abound such as magic flute, surrogate tokens, 
lightening of loads, snapping or guarded doors.” 

Before leaving Pomo mythology, which will be considered again from 
the Central California viewpoint, the absence of certain tales found east 
of the Coast Range in northern California should be noted, namely, Loon 
Woman, Rolling Skull,* Child-Stealing Ogre, Shabby Suitor, and the pop- 
ular trickster tales of Bungling Host, Long Penis, and Coyote and his 
Daughters.” The Pomo trickster tales are nearly all local forms differing 
in content from their analogues of the Basin and Southern Plateau. 

The origin myth is again the determinant of Kroeber’s Southern folktale 
area.** The general form is characteristic of the Yuman group in Arizona, 
their linguistic relatives in California, and the neighboring Shoshoneans, 
viz., the Maricopa, Yavapai, Havasupai, Walapai, Yuma, Dieguefio, Ser- 
rano, and Cupefio.*® This epic myth tells of two quarreling brothers who 


# Wishosk Myths, 93; Indian Myths, 180, fn. 3. 

* Curtin, 180; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 321; Goddard, Kato Texts, 207; Kroeber, 
Yuki Myths, 912; Barrett, Pomo Myths, 46, 55, 191, 279, 375; Kroeber, Patwin, 304; Valley 
Nisenan, 276; possibly also Coast Miwok, cf. Merriam, 203. 

* Titles of tales referring to the hero’s source, Dug-from-the Ground, are really misno- 
mers, as miraculous births are commonly attributed to heroes of contest tales. Several Evil 
Father-in-Law stories of nothern California are obscured by titles referring to this incident of 
relatively local distribution: cf. Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 291, 397, notes 9, 10; Barrett, 
Pomo Myths, 463; Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 794 ff. 

* Barrett, Pomo Myths, 460. 

© Represented by one aberrant tale, ibid., 231. 

*7 Present are Coyote and Mother-in-Law, and Coyote Disguised as Old Woman, ibid., 
241, 244. 

*8 Two Myths, 309 ff. 
2° Spier, Yuman Tribes, 345; Gifford, Northeastern and Western Yavapai, 349, 402; 
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emerge from the waters to make people, the sun and moon, and to institute 
customs; one of the brothers proves to be a “dying god” whose death in- 
volves several important episodes. The Luisefio and Mohave accounts, as 
given by Kroeber,*® are closely analogous. The major innovation in both 
is the change of the siblings to an incestuous brother and sister: from the 
latter all things of the world are born. In the light of other accounts it seems 
possible that this modification is due to an assimilation of the inherently 
Shoshonean male-female progenitor concept common to the adjacent 
Chemehuevi, Tiibatulabal, Western Mono,*' Washo, Shivwits, and others 
(see below), although the rendering is in cosmic terms suggestive of Pueblo 
affiliations.” The Pass Cahuilla combine both ideas by having the two 
brothers born from a nebulous mother and father.* 

One tale centering among the Yumans but having a wider distribution 
is also found in the Southern area: this is Flute Lure or the Sun’s Boys 
recorded from Serrano and Dieguefio and also from at least Havasupai, 
Yavapai, Maricopa, Shivwits, and Southern Ute* in the Southwest. 

Little is known of other tales from the Southern area. Those recorded 
from the Luisefio, Cahuilla, and Dieguefio are largely of a nondescript type 
which might form the background of any myth collection from the Pacific 
slope or Basin. The story of Takwish, the wife-stealing meteor, is a local 
variant of the stolen-relative theme popular throughout California and the 
Basin. The form prevailing over the entire southern half of California and 
also known in the southern Basin has the loss of a wife as its motive: 
Cahuilla, Tiibatulabal, Yaudanchi Yokuts, Owens Valley and Kaibab 
Paiute.® 

The Serrano, more adequately represented than any other group of 


Spier, Havasupai, Nos. 1-8; Kroeber, Walapai, 12, 245; Harrington, A Yuma Account, 328; 
Waterman, 338; Benedict, 1; Strong, 268. 

%° Two Myths, 312, 315. 

31 The Luisefio Earth-mother, ‘Tamaiawot, the Mother of All (Kroeber, Two Myths, 912), 
is specifically paralleled by the Wobonuch Western Mono who localize the home of their 
Mother of All, Tabiyawet, near Huntington Lake in the Sierra Nevada Mountains (Gayton, 
Yokuts and Western Mono, ms.). 

* Kroeber discusses the Pueblo affiliations in the Handbook, 788-92. 

% Strong, 130. 

* Benedict, 2; Du Bois, Story of Chaup, 217; Spier, Havasupai, No. 9; Gifford, North- 
eastern and Western Yavapai, 353, 404; Spier, Yuman Tribes, 367; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 
76, 190. Also Navaho, Pima, and Papago, and probably related to the twin war god tales of the 
Pueblos: Matthews, 105; Densmore, 54; Herzog, ms. 

% Hooper, 364; Voegelin, ms.; Kroeber, Indian Myths, 221; Steward, ms.; Sapir, Texts of 
Kaibab, 367; cf. Stephen, Hopi Tales, 21, for a Pueblo example. 
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southern California, and their Shoshonean relatives to the north and east, 
the Kitanemuk, Chemehuevi,* and Tiibatulabal of the San Joaquin Valley, 
have so many Basin tales and elements in their mythology that they con- 
stitute a Californian appendage to the Basin mythologic area. The non- 
Basin tales of the Tiibatulabal are held in common with their Yokuts 
neighbors, particularly the Yauelmani and Paleuyami of the southern 
valley. 

This brings us within the Central California region. Again taking the 
creation tale as a criterion, we find that here interest is centered on the 
making of the world, and is embodied in a myth postulating an original 
world of primeval water, in which an already existing creator (usually 
Eagle or another raptorial bird) solves the problem of earth-making by the 
familiar earth-diver method. It is known to the Tiibatulabal, Wobonuch 
and North Fork Western Mono, Salinan, Yokuts of the central valley and 
foothills, Southern Miwok, Patwin, and Northwestern Maidu (as an inci- 
dent), and Wintu.*” The primeval water and earth-diver incidents are far 
flung in general distribution, but in California are concentrated in this 
rather isolated group completely surrounded by tribes favoring deluge in- 
cidents (i.e., caused, or arriving and receding floods) .** 

The establishment of culture seems to hold no narrative interest for 
the people of Central California; the Pomo, Patwin (indirectly), and Maidu, 
who participate in the culture-hero-transformer area of the Northwest 
Coast and interior to which they are peripheral, alone have tales dealing 
with this subject. 

The Growing Rock tale is distinctive of this region, being found among 
Pomo, Wintu, Miwok, North Fork Mono, Kechayi and Yauelmani Yokuts, 
and Tiibatulabal,*®® although the incident of a rising rock is more widely 
distributed in the west.‘ Our knowledge of the Thunder Twin story has 
not been clarified by new material: it remains random in distribution and 
variable in plot. 

%* On the basis of one tale each: Kroeber, Indian Myths, 243; Origin Tradition, 240. 

7 Voegelin, ms.; Gifford, Western Mono, 305; Gayton, ms; Mason, Language of Salinan, 
82, 105; Kroeber, Indian Myths, 202, 204, 210, 218, 229; Newman, ms.; Barrett, Myths of 
Sierra Miwok, 4; Kroeber, Patwin, 303, 304; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 39; Du Bois and Demetra- 
copoulou, 287. 

88 Reichard, Literary Types, 274. 

%° Barrett, Pomo Myths, 307; Myths of Sierra Miwok, 22; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 


379; Powers, 366; Gifford, Western Mono Myths, 355; Gayton, ms.; Newman, ms.; Voegelin, 
ms 


“© For example, Navaho, Paviotso, Ute, Maidu, Yana, Wasco: Hill, ms.; Park, ms.; 
Kroeber, Ute Tales, 272; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 79, 81; Sapir, Yana Texts, 208; Wishram Texts, 
264. 
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It is notable that these tales by no means include all the tribes of the 
Central area in their distribution, which clusters about the exact middle 
of the state and excludes those tribes mentioned above as having northern 
affiliations. The Prairie Falcon hero and Eagle chief are favorite characters 
in this nuclear group; single contests are preferred to multiple tests; re- 
vival is accomplished by submersion in water. 

It is difficult to find other tales or elements that belong strictly to the 
area designated by Kroeber as Central California. The Lizard Hand motif, 
an argument between Lizard and Coyote over the shape of the human 
hand, occurs as far north as the Karok, southward through Central Caii- 
fornia, and continues in closely analagous form with the Cahuilla and Mari- 
copa."' The tale of a controversy over the origin of death is reported from 
one end of the state to the other as part of a continuous distribution ranging 
over all the surrounding regions.** The episode of the subsequent death of 
the proponent’s child is not found south of the Yokuts and Tiibatulabal 
in California. More general controversies over the method of childbirth, 
or mode of life, either in anecdotal or incidental form, are scattered over 
the greater part of California® and elsewhere in western North America. 

The determination of the length of the seasons is recorded from such 
California tribes as were in contact with the Southern Plateau and Basin 
where it is popular, namely, from the Yana, Modoc, and Atsugewi. 

The tales of the Theft of Fire and the Theft of the Sun are found in 
Central and Northwestern California, though not in the Southern area. 
However, their distribution continues northward on the Pacific coast and 
eastward into the Basin. The Theft of Fire tale has a form common to 
California and the Basin, as opposed to that involving arrow-chain and 
war on the sky incidents found in the Southern Plateau-Puget Sound re- 
gion.” The California-Basin form again divides into two groups. A single 
thief who enters the fire-keepers’ home and steals fire while they sleep is 
credited with the feat by the Yokuts, Western Mono, Sierra Miwok, Pomo, 
Yana, and Northeastern Maidu“—a southern and eastern grouping. The 

“| Harrington, Karuk Indian Myths, 26; Barrett, Pomo Myths, 470; Strong, 135; Spier, 
Yuman Tribes, 346; Thompson, 288, note 59. 

* Cf. Thompson, 284, note 51; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 299, 300, 398, notes 32, 33; 
Barrett, Pomo Myths, 457; Voegelin, ms.; Steward, ms.; Strong, 135; Kroeber, Patwin, 308. 

* Random examples: Karok, Pomo, Maidu, Western Mono, Cupefio, Yuma: Harrington, 
Karuk Indian Myths, 26; Barrett, op. cit., 102; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 46 ff.; Gayton, ms.; 
Strong, 268; Harrington, A Yuma Account, 330. 

“ Sapir, Yana Texts, 211; Curtin, 58; Dixon, Achomawi and Atsugewi, 171. 

*® Recorded in aberrant form from the Tolowa [?]: Powers, 70. 


Pomo Myths, 310; Sapir, Yana Texts, 32, 171; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 65. 


“ Kroeber, Indian Myths, 219; Gayton, ms.; Gifford, Miwok Myths, 285, 332; Barrett, 
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second form, wherein the thieves mingle socially with the fire-owners and 
the stolen embers are brought home by relay runners, is shared by Karok, 
Wintu, Shasta, Achomawi, Maidu, Modoc, Ute, Northern Shoshone, 
Southern Ute, Shivwits, Kaibab and Owens Valley Paiute*’—that is, in 
northern California and the Basin. A feature which is primarily character- 
istic of Basin and Plateau mythology, the making of a rain or snow storm 
to hinder someone’s escape, occurs in California in the Tiibatulabal, foot- 
hill Yokuts, Sierra Miwok, Maidu, Achomawi, Yana, and Modoc Theft of 
Fire tales, as well as in those of the Southern Ute, Shivwits, and Kaibab 
Paiute in the Basin.* 

The Theft of the Sun myth is found in California as far south as the 
Yokuts: it is absent from the Basin and Oregon, its northern distribution 
being resumed in the southern Puget Sound region of Washington. In Cali- 
fornia the form of the tale largely follows the Theft of Fire pattern, both 
myths having several incidents in common. It bears but slight similarity 
to its analogue of the Northwest Coast. 

Acorns, pinenuts, obsidian, dentalia, and a harpoon are the objects of 
theft in tales shared by a few tribes of northern California and the Basin, 
namely, Wiyot, Wintu, Achomawi, Atsugewi, Owens Valley Paiute, 
Paviotso, and Moapa.*° 

The last several tales we have been discussing include practically all of 
Central California as part of continuous distributions covering major parts 
of western North America. It will be remembered that Kroeber subdivides 
the Central area into North Central and South Central sections. This may 
be reémphasized as follows. 

The creation of man and the founding of tribes is unformulated in the 
southern half of Central California. The concept of the creation of man 
from sticks (secondarily, feathers or mud) prevails over the northern por- 
tion with a coastal extension southward to include the Coast Miwok and 


“7 Powers, 38; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 398, note 41 [Kroeber, Karok, 3799, 3866], 
304; Dixon, Shasta Myths, 13; Achomawi and Atsugewi, 165; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 66, 91; 
Curtin, 52; Kroeber, Ute Tales, 258; Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 245; Shoshonean Tales, 6, 
118; Sapir, Texts of Kaibab, 392; Steward, ms. 

“8 Voegelin, ms.; Kroeber, Indian Myths, 219; Gayton, ms.; Gifford, op. cit., 285, 333; 
Dixon, Maidu Myths, 67; Achomawi and Atsugewi, 165; Sapir, Yana Texts, 173; Curtin, 57; 
Kroeber, Ute Tales, 259; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 118; Sapir, Texts of Kaibab, 393. 

*® Cf. Du Bois and Demetcacopoulou, 398, note 35; Barrett, Pomo Myths, 600; Gayton, 
ms.; Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 641. 

°° Reichard, Wiyot Grammar, 173; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 301, 302, 305; Dixon, 
Achomawi and Atsugewi, 160, 174; Steward, ms.; Park, ms.; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 160, 
217, 221. 
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Salinan, and ranges into the Basin to the Northern Shoshone and Southern 
Ute in weak form.” 

Two favorite tales, Bear and Deer and the Orpheus myth, are almost 
mutually exclusive in distribution in California; the first northern, the 
second southern, as Kroeber pointed out.” However, neither is character- 
istically Californian save in the form of local variants. The first is found 
not merely in North Central California, but is reported for nearly all the 
tribes of northern California including the Yurok and Modoc; from the 
Klamath, Takelma, Kathlamet, Coast Salish, Snohomish, Comox, Thomp- 
son, and Kwakiutl to the north; from the Northern Shoshone, Southern 
Ute (aberrant), North Fork Mono, Tiibatulabal, and Serrano of the Basin 
region; and from several of the Pueblos.” The Orpheus myth, distributed 
from the Maidu southward to the Gabrielino, has Paviotso and Navaho as 
nearest non-Californian cases in its continent-wide distribution.™ 

Trickster stories are weak or absent from the southern half of the state, 
with the exception of the Tiibatulabal and Serrano who possess a number 
of Basin myths. Coyote, the rascally hero of the central Pacific region, is 
usually found in the major réle. His scattering of deer by creating a 
stench is recorded for Yokuts, Owens Valley Paiute, Southern Ute, and 
Yavapai. Kroeber records a Yauelmani Yokuts tale related to Tiibatu- 
labal, Owens Valley Paiute, and Paviotso myths, containing a few Coyote 
incidents of the trickster or dupe type.® 

Several tales of northern California involving Coyote’s trickery are 
well known from the Basin and elsewhere. Probably the r.sst popular is 
Coyote and his Daughter, analyzed by Schmerler. Nineteen of her twenty- 
nine cases have a provenience west of the Rocky Mountains: to her distri- 
bution, which includes Wintu, Yana, Maidu, North Fork Mono, the major 
Basin tribes, and the Serrano, may be added Hupa (distorted), Owens 

5t See Barrett, Pomo Myths, 468, 469, for references to Pomo, Coast, Lake, and Sierra 
Miwok, Wintun, Yana, and Yuki; Mason, Language of Salinan, 105; Dixon, Achomawi and 
Atsugewi, 159, 169; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 378; Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 278; 
Shoshonean Tales, 3, 4. See also for Skagit, Nutka, and Bella Bella, Haeberlin, 419; Boas, 
Tsimshian Mythology, 913; Bella Bella Tales, 34, 35, 39. 

® Indian Myths, 198. 

53 Jean Sapir, 259; Marriott, ms.; Spier, Klamath Tales; Sapir, Takelma, 117; Boas, 
Kathlamet Texts, 118; Adamson, 407; Haeberlin, 442; Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 253; 
Shoshonean Tales, 58; Gifford, Western Mono, 357; Voegelin, ms.; Benedict, 16. For Thomp- 
son, Comox, and Pueblo references see Ruth L. Bunzel’s footnote to Dangel, 307, fn. 1. 

Gayton, Orpheus Myth. 

% Gayton, ms.; Steward, ms.; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 17; Gifford, Northeastern and 
Western Yavapai, 412. 

5% Kroeber, Indian Myths, 231; Voegelin, Steward, and Park, works cited. 
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Valley Paiute, and Yavapai.*’ Coyote and the Swimming Girls (or Long 
Penis), usually with the Coyote as Doctor episode following, is recorded 
from northern California (Chilula, Shasta, Wintu), the Basin (Northern 
Shoshone, Paviotso), to the south among Yavapai, and is well known in 
the Southern Plateau.** Coyote and his Mother-in-Law is reported from 
Tiibatulabal, Paviotso, Yana, and Pomo;** Coyote’s Penis Baby is an in- 
cident in Tiibatulabal, Paviotso, Moapa, Maidu, Yana, and Wintu tales.*° 
These stories are rare or absent in the Northwestern area of California. 
Nevertheless, one trickster story is characteristic of this coastal region; 
the one wherein Coyote disguises bimse'f 2s a baby and floats down a 
stream to intrigue women: Pomo (aLcrrar.t), Yuki, Kato, Hupa, Klamath, 
and Northern Shoshone. It is found as an incident in salmon release tales 
continuously northward into the Southern Plateau. 

The Rolling Head (Skull, Rock) theme, which is variously a basic or in- 
cidental myth element over a large part of North America, is significant 
in its Californian distribution. Like many of the items cited above its dis- 
tribution embraces the northern portion of the state and the Sierra Nevada 
region contiguous to the Basin: Pomo and Wappo (both aberrant), Wintu, 
Yana, Modoc, Shasta, Maidu, North Fork Mono, Tiibatulabal, Paviotso, 
Ute, and Northern Shoshone. 

A great number of incidents and details, such as ogre with pestle, ogress 
with burden basket, transformation to stone, fastened-hair trap, kill-all 


57 Schmerler, 196-207; Goddard, Hupa Texts, 239; Steward, ms.; Gifford, op. cil. Also 
Okanagon, Sanpoil, and Navaho: Cline, ms.; Ray, 174; Hill, ms. 

58 Goddard, Chilula Texts, 362; Dixon, Shasta Myths, 34; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 
386-88; Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 250; Park, ms ; Gifford, Northeastern and Western 
Yavapai, 400. Also, for example, Wishram, Skagit, Nespelim, Sanpoil, Okanagon, and Nez 
Percé: Sapir, Wishram Texts, 11; Haeberlin, 393; Teit, Okanagon Tales, 71; Ray, 175; Cline, 
ms.; Spinden, 189. For Coyote as Doctor references see Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 401, 
note 130, to which may be added Yuki, Modoc, and Tillamook: Kroeber, Yuki Myths, 938; 
Goldman, ms.; Boas, Traditions of Tillamook, 14. 

5® Voegelin, ms.; Park, ms.; Sapir, Yana Texts, 112; Barrett, Pomo Myths, 241. 

6° Voegelin, ms.; Park, ms.; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 177; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 89; 
Sapir, op. cit., 158; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 386. 

6! Barrett, Pomo Myths, 245; Kroeber, Yuki Myths, 939; Goddard, Kato Texts, 219; 
Hupa Texts, 125; Spier, Klamath Tales; Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 275. Other examples, 
Tillamook, Wishram, Snohomish, Nez Percé, Thompson: Boas, Traditions of Tillamook, 
145; Sapir, Wishram Texts, 3; Haeberlin, 404; Spinden, 139; Teit, Thompson Tales, 7; cf. 
Boas, Kutenai Tales, 301. 

® Barrett, op. cit., 231; Radin, 141; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 362; Sapir, Yana 
Texts, 124, 202; Dixon, Shasta Myths, 21; Maidu Myths, 97; Curtin, 189; Gifford, Western 
Mono, 351; Voegelin, ms.; Park, ms.; Kroeber, Ute Tales, 260; Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 
262; Shoshonean Tales, 201, 203. For general distribution see Thompson, 343, note 238. 
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arrow, vulnerable spot, underground traveling and so on, are distributed 
over northern California and held in common with contiguous regions to 
the north and east. They fail to appear in a central California nucleus 
composed of Patwin, Miwok, all the Yokuts tribes, and the Salinan, prob- 
ably the Costanoan and Coast Miwok, and in part, the Pomo. To this area 
of absence may probably be added the remaining tribes of southern Cali- 
fornia, with the exception of the Serrano, though the lack of evidence will 
not permit final conclusions to be drawn. 

Beside some tales shared with northern California, as already pointed 
out, there are a few typical of the Basin which impinge upon the mythology 
of certain California tribes along the Sierran highland. The folktales of the 
Shoshoneans of the Great Basin are best known through Lowie’s representa- 
tive collections. The area is marked by its uniformity, though analysis 
would, of course, reveal definite cleavages. 

Here little or no interest is shown in the creation of the world, whereas 
the origin of people is described in two tales common to nearly all the 
Shoshonean groups. The essential element is the belief in male-female con- 
ception: people are not manufactured by a creator from some tangible 
substance or by fiat. The tale has two variants. In one, an original old 
woman and her daughter (both usually with toothed vaginas) dwell in the 
center of a lake; Wolf, Coyote, or “a man” marries the daughter; their 
children, born in a jug, are released too soon; the quarrelling children are 
dispersed to become different tribes. This form is found among the Cheme- 
huevi and Owens Valley Paiute in California, and the Kaibab Paiute, 
Shivwits, Moapa, Paviotso, Washo, Southern Ute, and Northern Shoshone 
of the Basin.® The Old Woman is known to the Northeastern Maidu and 
the Wobonuch Western Mono. 

The second form of the tale is of a woman who, after many misadven- 
tures, among them escape from a rolling skull, arrives at the home of Wolf, 
Eagle, or ‘“‘a man,” who becomes her husband and the father of mankind. 
This variant is known to the Tiibatulabal, Wobonuch Western Mono 
(aberrant), North Fork Mono, Owens Valley Paiute, Paviotso, and Modoc; 
that is, the marginal region west of the Basin.® 

There are no culture establishment tales in the central Basin. Cotton- 
tail is an indifferent transformer in one story.” To the south the Yumans 


* Kroeber, Origin Tradition, 240; Steward, ms.; Sapir, Texts of Kaibab, 358; Lowie, 
Shoshonean Tales, 103, 157, 209, 216; Northern Shoshone, 236; Dangberg, 439. 

* Dixon, Maidu Myths, 50; Gayton, ms 

% Voegelin, ms.; Gifford, Western Mono, 317; Steward, ms.; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 
200-209; Curtin, 137, 140. 

Southern Ute, for example: cf. Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 59. 
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have drawn Wolf and Coyote into their origin accounts.” The Basin, like 
Central California, attributes a few specific origins to theft or controversy: 
thus fire and pinenuts are obtained by thefts conducted by Wolf or Coyote, 
and death and the length of seasons by arguments between Wolf and 
Coyote (see above). 

Several novelistic tales centering in the Basin are shared with Yuman 
and Californian neighbors. Probably the most popular is one wherein Wolf 
and Coyote overcome Bear Woman, though Coyote’s rape of Bear costs 
him his back muscles; thereafter the brothers engage in a battle; Coyote 
causes Wolf’s capture and death, but recovers his brother’s scalp by a 
skinshifting ruse and restores him to life. The tale as a whole or in part is 
known to the Arizona Yumans (Maricopa, Havasupai, Yavapai, and 
Walapai), to the Serrano, Chemehuevi, Tiibatulabal, Owens Valley Paiute, 
and Northeastern Maidu of California, and to the Kaibab Paiute, Shivwits, 
Moapa, and Paviotso of the Basin.** The skinshifting device is used in 
the same manner by the Yana, Wintu, Hupa, Coos, and their neighbors 
of the Southern Plateau.*® Coyote and Porcupine’s contention over game 
is known in California to Modoc, Maidu, and Owens Valley Paiute.” 

The contest theme, as developed in California, must be omitted from 
this discussion. It appears both in California and the Basin in a number of 
forms, producing an intricacy of relationships that can only be disentangled 
by careful analysis, and which will not permit of summary characterization. 
The same may be said for the variety of bungling imitation tales emanating 
from the northern half of California and the Basin. 

This revaluation of folktale material from California, cursory though 
it is, points out the following facts. If the material is looked at from a 
Californian point of view, the areal divisions and characteristics laid down 
by Kroeber may be retained with certain additions and qualifications. The 
Northwestern area is less exclusive: some of its most typical traits extend 
southward in a coastal strip as far as the Pomo, and are found inland as 
far east as the Modoc. It shares several iraportant tales with the major 


*? Spier, Yuman Tribes, 353; Havasupai, No. 39; Kroeber, Walapai, 247, 250; Gifford, 
Northeastern and Western Yavapai, 351. 

88 Spier, Yuman Tribes, 359; Havasupai, No. 39; Gifford, Northeastern and West- 
ern Yavapai, 369; Kroeber, Walapai, 255; Benedict, 12; Kroeber, Origin Tradition, 240; 
Voegelin, ms.; Sapir, Texts of Kaibab, 338; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 92, 161; Northern 
Shoshone, 239; Park, ms.; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 104. 

® Sapir, Yana Texts, 216; Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, 314; Goddard, Hupa Texts, 
155; St. Clair, 33; Haeberlin, 408; Boas, Kutenai Tales, 302. 
7° Curtin, 272; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 83; Steward, ms. 
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groups of North Central California: the Wintu, Yana, Shasta, Modoc, and 
Achomawi. The Southern area, inadequately represented save for two 
definitely Yuman myths, does not include the Serrano, which affiliates with 
the Kitanemuk and with the Tiibatulabal of south central California in 
the possession of many typically Shoshonean myths. The now reduced 
Central region is indeed divided against itself; the area as a whole having 
little more in common in the way of major myths than the Earth-Diver 
Creation myth, Theft of Fire, Theft of the Sun, Growing Rock, and the 
Lizard Hand episode. 

If, however, the material is viewed from the standpoint of areas ad- 
jacent to California, the local divisions disappear, to emerge as parts of 
larger wholes in a somewhat different alignment. Practically all of northern 
California has attributes which relate it to the myth area immediately to 
the north. Features which seem to be diminished phases of Northwest 
Coast mythology and specific likenesses to the folktales of the Sahaptin 
and Interior Salish (already commingled from southern Puget Sound south- 
ward through Oregon) continue into Northern California as far south as 
the Pomo on the coast, and the Wintu and Northern Maidu in the in- 
terior.” The Basin mythologic area makes inroads into California. In the 
northern half as far west as the Coast Range to include the Wintu, Yana, 
Achomawi and Northeastern Maidu, there is a strong admixture of Basin 
elements and tales.” The penetration continues southward along the back- 
bone of the Sierra Nevada mountains, covering the Washo, the Shoshonean 
speaking Western and Eastern Mono (Owens Valley Paiute), and becomes 
the dominant factor in the mythology of the Tiibatulabal, and of the 
Kitanemuk, Serrano, and Chemehuevi so far as it is known. The extension 
of Yuman tales includes primarily the Yuman tribes of extreme southern 
California and their immediate neighbors, the Cahuilla, Cupefio, and 
Luisefio. 

This leaves a comparatively discrete nucleus in central California com- 
posed of the Miwok, all the Yokuts tribes, the Salinan, and probably 
Costanoan, Coast Miwok, and Patwin, which appears to be rather aloof 


7 It is worth noting that the Pomo, Wintu, and Maidu also represent approximately 
the southern limit of many other Northwest Coast, Puget Sound, and Plateau elements as 
shown in Spier’s analysis of the cultural situation surrounding the Klamath (cf. Spier, Klamath 
Ethnography, 224-325). 

7 The mythologic situation in northern California was anticipated by Lowie when he 
wrote, “The affinities [of myths] are not exclusively Basin-Californian; they must be under- 
stood to embrace the tribes of Washington and Oregon and to some extent of the Canadian 
Plateau as well” (Cultural Connections, 156). 
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from the surrounding regions. Although two of its major tales, the Earth- 
Diver creation of the world and the Orpheus myth, are well known else- 
where in North America, they do not serve as immediate links with any 


closely neighboring area. 
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It must be remembered that in this attempt to envisage intra-California 
differences in terms of broader cultural wholes, the picture is based on the 
grosser and more obvious likenesses. However, it seems probable to the 
writer that an examination of local miscellaneous tales and elements would 
show cleavages along the same general lines. For example Yuki tales are 
more like those of the Pomo than those of the Chilula, yet both Yuki and 
Pomo resemble Chilula more than they do Sierra Miwok or Wintu. Tiibatu- 
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labal has many traits closely shared with the Yokuts, but it contains a 
great number of Basin elements absent from the myths of these valley 
neighbors. Taken as a whole the mythology of certain tribes is palpably 
transitional: Pomo, Maidu, and Tiibatulabal hold particularly interesting 
areal positions. Their mythologies demonstrate the impossibility of drawing 
sharply defined boundaries. 

In any group of tales under consideration, the concepts upon which 
they are based extend far beyond the horizon, and as attention is turned 
upon plots, incidents, and elements the view narrows until only local de- 
tails are in focus. Yet none of these constitutents have identical distribu- 
tion. As in any other phase of culture, the variable provenience of its com- 
ponents makes areal delimitations of mythology a matter of arbitration. 
The accompanying map is offered with this qualification. 
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THE COMPARATIVE LINGUISTICS 
OF UTO-AZTECAN By B. L. WHORF 


HE comparative linguistics of the Uto-Aztecan stock is now entering 

upon its second stage.' It first began with the researches of Buschmann 
and was notably advanced by the work of Kroeber, who gave form and 
definition to what had before been a haze of little known tongues perceived 
to be somehow related. This first stage may be described as finding out 
what we had to deal with. One of its leading ideas was classification of the 
stock into sub-groups and attempts to grade degrees of linguistic kinship. 
Much of the phonetic material came to light during this stage, albeit not 
clearly expressed until Sapir’s “Southern Paiute and Nahuatl” appeared 
in 1913, not long after which came Mason’s further contributions to the 
subject in his ““Tepecano.” 

If the key-word of the first stage was classification, that of the second 
stage has become structure. In the first stage we compared words willy- 
nilly, looking for resemblances to appear. On the basis of much rough and 
quick comparison we attempted to arrange our hodge-podge of facts into 
something like order. Eventually a feeling for the basic structure of Uto- 
Aztecan speech emerged; these languages had a characteristic structure of 
word and stem, as Semitic and Bantu have. Sapir’s work was definitely 
geared to the idea of structure, the first to be so. By now this typical struc- 
ture is sufficiently well known to assume of necessity a central place in care- 
ful linguistic comparison. It no longer suffices merely to compare words; 
we must try to compare homologous structures, and to make the compari- 
son in such a way that it will throw further light on structure. To do other- 
wise would be as inept as, for instance, to compare two word-lists, one in 
Ethiopic and one in Hebrew, without reference to the triconsonantal stem 
structure of Semitic and its characteristic technique. 

What, then, is this characteristic Uto-Aztecan structure? Its central 
fact is a stem of the form CVCV with a verb-like meaning, modified by 
suffixes, by certain changes in and apocopation of the second stem vowel, 
by several types of reduplication, and to a relatively small extent by pre- 


1 The linguistic orthography used in this paper follows “Some Orthographic Recommen- 
dations” by six American linguists (American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, pp. 629-31, 1934). 
The deviations from the older system used by Americanists are the use of c for ts, é for éc, g for 
dz, % for dj, § for c (English sk), % for tt, ? for’ (glottal stop), k” for kw, and ™p, “1, etc., for 
mp, ni, etc., since in some Uto-Aztecan languages the nasalized stops are single phonemes. 
It has also been necessary to use the symbols ¢ for open o, & for front & and # for nasal in posi- 
tion of &. C means “any consonant”’ and V “any vowel;” the specialized variants of these, like 
Cy, are explained in the text. 
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fixes. Vowel-length helps to distinguish a stem. In certain languages the 
first consonant (C') may be zero (C'»), but this Cp is derived from a Uto- 
Aztecan consonant (?, 4, p, w, or y). Certain languages may indeed reduce 
any one of the four positions to zero within a limited range of cases. The 
position C* may be filled by a wider range of reconstructions than C'. A 
nasal preceded by homorganic stop may occur in the formula CVCV, count- 
ing as a single C, and so likewise a consonant preceded by / or ?. Examples 
of such typical stems are: Aztec teki ‘cut’, Hopi é#ki ‘cut’, Tiibatulabal fiha 
‘be cut up’, S. Paiute fiya-ni ‘cut meat’, < UA *teke; Az. taya’—‘disperse, 
form latticework’, Tiibatulabal ca’ay(#)—‘be meshed’, Ho. ca-ya ‘sift? <UA 
*ca'ya; Az. eeka- ‘wind’, Cora a’ka ‘wind’, Tiib. ihk(o)- ‘wind blows’, Ho. 
hi-ka ‘wind blows’ <UA *heka; Tiib. ya"z(é)- ‘sit down’, Ho. yda-dsd ‘sit’ 
(pl.), Tarahumara yasa- ‘sit’, Mayo yesa- ‘sit’, Papago dah- ‘arrive’ <UA 
*ya"sa. 

The first vowel (V') may be primarily one, two, or three moras in length 
(e.g., pana, pa'na, pa‘ana), but V° is primarily short (one mora). An an- 
cestral connection between moras and stress-accent crops up in various 
languages; it is operative in Southern Paiute but more or less petrified in 
most others. The principle of it was that the second mora of the word re- 
ceived primary stress and alternate succeeding moras secondary stresses 
(pana’, pa'na, pa’’’ana’). This pattern is overlaid and often quite super- 
seded by the later-developed stress patterns of the various languages, but 
often the consequences of the older pattern are apparent in such things as 
the loss of one-mora vowels that were unstressed in the original scheme. 
Within this scheme varied patterning of the length-and-stress rhythm evi- 
dently went hand-in-hand with grammatical processes. Alternation be- 
tween full stem (CVCV) and a reduced, often apocopated type of stem, 
as in Az. ki'sa:o°-kis, Ho. Heve sek” a-t: sek”-te, Tiib. tu-Su-: 
u-tus, po-h-: o-ph-a, is evidently an old and fundamental pattern. 

As I have said, the basic meaning of the stem is typically that of a verb, 
i.e., denoting a class of event rather than a class of thing; and from this 
meaning nouns, names of things or qualities, are derived in various ways, 
as exemplified by Az. ‘grind’: te5Ai ‘meal’, Ho. ?imi ‘detonate’: ?imikpi 
‘gun’, Tiib. yihpa ‘shut’: yihpal ‘door’. This fundamental situation is not 
altered by the fact that we may often find a given stem represented only 
by its noun-derivative, which may be derived by a zero-element, as in the 
case of Ho. ta-ala ‘shine’:ta‘ala ‘day’. Since then the noun-vocabulary of 
each language, barring a certain common substratum to be spoken of, is 
elaborated independently from the language’s own stock of verb stems, the 
problem of comparative linguistics in Uto-Aztecan is to compare verb stems 
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and the processes of using them, including those of deriving from them. 
Uto-Aztecan comparison is not a question of comparing nouns directly, ex- 
cept in the case of the vocabulary of nouns possessed by the ancestral speech 
before its separation, as fragmentarily preserved by the daughter languages. 
Fortunately (because the comparison of nouns involves fewer special prob- 
lems than that of verbs) this common stock of nouns is fairly well preserved. 
It includes most animal, plant, anatomical, and kinship names, many nouns 
of topography and the world of nature, and a few nouns of material culture. 
These archaic nouns are likewise of the form CVCV or else evidently de- 
rived in the usual way from such stems, with the exception of some which 
are monosyllabic. For along with the main stock of CVCV stems, the Uto- 
Aztecan languages contain another set of stems, much fewer in number but 
extremely common, of monosyllabic form CV. Some of these are verbs, 
some nouns like *ma ‘hand’, *pa: ‘water’, *ye ‘mother’, *hu: ‘arrow’. Al- 
though at first sight one might suppose these must be out-and-out nouns, 
names of things, yet many of them appear on closer examination to be 
merely derivative meanings, become extremely common, of terms that pri- 
marily denote classes of events or of relationships, and are on the whole 
verb-like. Thus in both Aztec and Tiibatulabal the stem ma is a verb (Az. 
ma ‘catch’, Tiib. ma?- ‘touch’) and only with nominal affixes does it become, 
e.g., Az. t'ma ‘his hand’, Tiib. ma-n ‘his hand’. 

CV-stems may be reduplicated, and then may yield CVCV-stems, like 
Az. mama ‘carry’. With CVCV-stems, reduplication of several types was 
a regular grammatical process in the prototype speech, and remains so in 
many of the present-day languages. Initial reduplication as in Az. koto'-na 
:kokoto’-ca, final reduplication as in Ho. ro-ya 
:roya'ya-ta, kala: kala‘la:-yki (and petrified in stems like S.P. sérér¢i-, Tiib. 
cibibi?-) are the best preserved types; but the type which consists of pre- 
fixing V', as in Tiib. pa-abi: aba abi, hi: p-:ihi-b- is also archaic, though aside 
from its extensive employment in that language it shows up only by traces. 

CVCV-stems are also capable of having certain changes made in V’, for 
grammatical reasons, as in, e.g., Ho. so'ma ‘tie’, so'-mi ‘be tied’. The vowels 
a and i are the commonest in this position and are regularly associated with 
transitive and with passive or resultative ideas respectively. There are also 
certain much rarer and more obscure changes of the first vowel. 

This completes the essential simple picture of the Uto-Aztecan stem and 
the changes that may be rung upon it. The matter of its structure goes far 
deeper, however. On the phonetic side, we have to take cognizance in com- 
parative work of various sorts of phenomena that may alter the consonants 
of a stem, largely because of the position of these consonants with respect 
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to vowels, but also involving other reasons and presenting problems still 
unsolved. Chief of such phenomena is spirantization of stops. Spirantization 
may be an active process, as it is with all stops in Southern Paiute, or it 
may be inactive, “‘petrified,’’ the mere reflex of an active process in an 
earlier stage of the language. Only spirantization of p occurred in the proto- 
type, but the process seems to have spread to other consonants to varying 
extents in many of the daughter languages, whose spirantization phe- 
nomena are thus largely parallel developments. In a language where spirant- 
ization is active, a C' which is a stop when word-initial regularly becomes a 
continuant under circumstances which place an “‘ordinary vowel’ (to be 
explained later) before it. Thus S.P. payiu- ‘fish’, ti™pi- ‘stone’, kani- 
‘house’, when second members of a compound ending in an “ordinary 
vowel” become -va'yiu-, -ri™ pi-, -yani-. “Inactive’’ spirantization in a lan- 
guage is not taken account of in the grammar of the language, but only in 
comparative linguistics. It appears for instance when the *C' of the proto- 
type gives two reflexes in two different paradigms of the descendant speech; 
one the reflex of a stop, the other (which may be zero) the reflex of a spirant- 
ization. Thus Tiib. ki-?- ‘bite’ is the reflex of UA *ke ‘bite’, but Tiib. hali- 
‘sit’ is no less the reflex of UA *kate ‘sit’; Az. pa'ti ‘melt’ is from UA *pa-- 
‘water,’ but so are Az. a°K ‘water’ and a‘tiya ‘melt’; Cora pi ‘hold’ is from 
UA *pi and also Cora hisi ‘eye’ is from UA *pu"si (cf. Tiib. pu"zi- ‘eye’); 
Tarahumara foli ‘hen’ is from UA *tori/turi, as shown by Az. totolin, Papago 
éuéuli, while Tar. rala (or dala) ‘foot’ is, via spirantization, from UA *fa/Ja. 
There is never any law or regularity about the choice of result, and one can 
only conclude that with some words it was a nexus-form or a form with a 
vocalic prefix, later lost, that handed the stem down to posterity, who re- 
built the paradigm upon this form; while in other cases, chosen by histori- 
cal accident, it was the initial-form which survived. 

When we come to consider C*, we find that it shows only “‘inactive’’ 
spirantization, and that in a partial way only. In Southern Paiute for in- 
stance the majority of stems have C® given in spirantized form, as in dy¢- 
‘pine-tree’ << UA *woko. But there are other cases, like tika- ‘eat’,? where C* 
may be unspirantized. The distinction between the two treatments of a 
given stop in this position is one upon which the languages as a rule agree; 
it is a distinction which goes back to the prototype speech. A kindred fact 
to this is that in the field of ‘‘active”’ spirantization, sometimes such spirant- 
ization fails to occur where we might expect it, that is after a nexus-vowel. 
Hence we can divide final vowels of words into two classes, “ordinary” or 


? Written in phonemic form; phonetically fig-a-. 
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spirantizing and those which exert an “antispirantizing” influence. If we 
were to make a Southern Paiute compound, “‘flower-house,” with the stem 
3i77- ‘flower’, it would not be 3#?iyani- but Si7ikani-. This attribute of anti- 
spirantizing power is also the reflex of something in Uto-Aztecan. In Hopi, 
spirantization is active only with p (p>v). If we were to make such a com- 
pound as “‘flower-liquid”’ from si°- ‘flower’ and pa‘ala ‘liquid’, we should get 
not si'va‘ala but si‘-hpa‘ala. The Hopi “‘flower”’ word then has a similar anti- 
spirantizing power to that of its cognate in Southern Paiute. We may even 
get the reflex of an old anti-spirantizer in languages where spirantization 
is entirely ‘“‘petrified.’’ In Aztec the word a-yawih ‘mist’ begins with the UA 
stem *pa° ‘water’ in spirantized form. There is an Aztec word for ‘snow’ 
which is an archaic compound of some such word and the word seA (stem 
se-) ‘ice, freezing’ (compare S.P. Si-pi- ‘cold’). This word is sepa'yawii, 
showing that this compound dates back to a time when se- was able to 
exert its anti-spirantizing power on the initial » of the second component. 
Some languages, like Southern Paiute, show the anti-spirantizing to be of 
two kinds, one which nasalizes and one which does not. We can see in Hupi 
that the Uto-Aztecan stem *fe- ‘stone’ was anti-spirantizing, from com- 
pounds like téhpa'la ‘stone cliff’, but Southern Paiute shows us also that it 
was nasalizing, in the suffix-bearing ¢i"7- ‘stone’ and the compound ¢i"kani- 
‘stone house’, while in Tiib. ##"¢ ‘stone’, the nasal also appears. Again, an 
unspirantized C? may be also nasalized, as in S.P. pu"ku- ‘pet’, Tiib. putgul 
‘pet’, but Ho. po-hko ‘pet, dog’. We may sum up a great deal of evidence of 
this sort in the statement that ancestral Uto-Aztecan did not have anti- 
spirantizing as such (since except with p it did not have spirantizing as 
such) but had stems and suffixes of a type CVC, where C, belongs to a 
limited class that includes nasals, and that these final and unknown conso- 
nants disappeared but left their reflexes in anti-spirantizing and nasalizing 
powers attendent upon certain final vowels in daughter languages; also that 
its stems of the broad type CVCV included the subtypes CVCVC,, 
CVC,CV, and CVC, CVC,, and that the clusters in the C? position gave 
rise to the unspirantized and nasalized consonants found in daughter lan- 
guages in this position. We may denote the spirant-proof group C,C also as 
*C, thus S.P. tika-<UA *te*ka, and we may denote anti-spirantizing and 
nasalizing powers by such formulas as *fe*- and *te”-. 

On the semantic side of comparative work we have to analyze carefully 
the ostensible meaning-content of the CVCV stems as it is presented to 
us in the descendant languages. A word in ancestral Uto-Aztecan for (fin- 
ger-)nail was *suéu, which has yielded by regular processes S.P. Situ, Cora 
Siti, Site, Papago hu-ti, Az. iste-A, etc. However, in Hopi the word for nail 
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is so"ki, which can derive from nothing but a UA “*swki, for there are no 
indications of or analogies for anything like *sut-ki as a parent. This pairing 
of two CVCV-stems *sutu and *suki with the same or approximately same 
meaning is no mere “happenstance,” for examples of similar pairs (and 
groups) of CVCV-stems could be multiplied almost endlessly. Let me cite 
only one more. Az. i: ‘drink’ and Tiib. i:?- ‘drink’ are shown by Hopi to 
derive from UA *hi-, but the Hopi word is hi-ko ‘drink’ < UA *hiku, and the 
Southern Paiute is ivi ‘drink’ < UA *hivi; thus we find in UA at least three 
distinct but obviously related ‘drink’ stems, *hi-, *hiku, *hivi. 

The analogies of compound-formation may help us here. All Uto- 
Aztecan languages are fond of making compounds of all kinds of stems, 
noun or verb. Besides the ordinary creative compounding we have tradi- 
tional idiomatic compound-types handed down all the way from the an- 
cestral speech. For instance, throughout the daughter tongues, the verb 
‘die’ (usually < UA *mu*ki, but in S.P. ya’ai-) is used as second member of 
a compound with an entirely different meaning, that of feeling a sensation 
or being in a certain bodily state: Ho. pa‘nak-mo-ki ‘be thirsty’, Tiib. 
yahta-mu'g- ‘be asleep’, Az. Soko-mi'ki ‘be drunk’, S.P. Sipi-ya?ai- ‘feel cold’, 
etc. The Uto-Aztecan ancestry of the form is well shown by Az. temi ki, 
Ho. timo:oki, Tiib. tumu-ug-, all ‘dream’, all< UA *temu'*ki. If the word oc- 
curred in Southern Paiute it might be fin”iki-, more probably fiya’ai-. The 
element */e- in our reconstruction can be defined no further than as that 
which when joined with the requisitesort of “determinative,” *mu‘*ki, ya7ai-, 
or the like, means ‘dream’. So also in considering *sutu and *suki, *su- can 
only be defined as that which with a proper determinative means ‘nail’, 
and the elements -tw and -ki answer to *mu‘*ki and ya’ai-. A Southern 
Paiute form in -ya?ai-, with first member cognate to that of a Hopi ‘orm in 
-mo'oki, is not a complete cognate of the Hopi form; it is a “transiation 
cognate.”’ So Hopi <*su-ki and S.P. Situ-<*su-tu are probably transla- 
tion cognates. 

Now so many of the CVCV-stems upon detailed investigation break up 
in the manner of *sutu and *suki into ranks of determinatives, variously 
cross-combined, that comparative study in Uto-Aztecan that gets beyond 
the infancy stage must work a great deal with translation cognates. Unlike 
*sutu/suki their meanings are mostly verb ideas, and they throw a most 
interesting light semantically, as the spirantizations and allied phenomena 
do phonetically, upon the structure of the CVCV-stems and the reason for 
the reflexes that are found in the descendant languages. The theory that is 
suggested by the phonetic forms of the very numerous dissyllabic stems, 
CVCV, CVC,.CV, CVCVC,, CVC, CVC, in relation to the forms CV, CVC, 
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of the comparatively few monosyllabic stems, namely that the longer stems 
are complexes of units which occur simple or at least as simpler complexes 
in the short stems, is borne out by semantic analysis. Yet it is putting it 
rather too simply to say that the CVCV stems are compound; their inner 
construction is more closely fused and unified than that term implies; “‘syn- 
thetic” might be better. 

The primary phonemes of the prototype speech may be reconstructed 
as: vowel-series, a (a’, a), ¢, 1, 0, u; stop-series p/v, t, c, k, k, k”, nasal-series 


u 


m/n”, n, "Ss, n, others w, s, 1, r, y, 2, 4. The vowel *a shows two reflexes in 
several languages, but they probably represent long and short a respec- 
tively. Varied reflexes of other vowels may also be a function of length, but 
this has not yet been worked out. Possibly # should be added to the list. 
The secondary phonemes and morphophonemes include two shown above: 
v the spirantized form of p, and y”, related in some similar but not quite 
the same way to m. They further consist of the spirant-proof unnasalized 
set *p, *t, *c, *k, 7k, 7k” and the nasalized set "p, "/, "c, "R, "k, "k”, secondary 
forms of /, r (/, 7), perhaps of , w also, and vowel-length. This statement of 
secondary phonemes indicates that C,,C gives a separate reflex from C only 
when C belongs to the stop-series—though more minute investigation may 
well change this dictum. The special consonants in the class C,, include un- 
differentiated nasal "”, and perhaps /, r, possibly no more. 

And now for a list that will show the reflexes of this ancestral phonemic 
system in the daughter languages. In times past some of us hoped that the 
stock could be classified in such a way that we could summarize the situa- 
tion by stating generalized reflexes for sub-groups such as “‘Shoshonean,”’ 
“Piman,” “Sonoran,” from which the reflexes of the individual tongues 
in these groups could be derived as a second step. This hope is vain. No 
such groups exist. The nearest thing to one is Piman, but it is unsafe to 
generalize even about so small and compact a group of dialects as Piman. 
Hence, since any generalized table of reflexes would convey a misleading 
impression, and since it is out of the question to treat a large number of 
languages in an article of this sort, I shall list the reflexes in eight fairly 
representative languages: Tiibatulabal (T.), Southern Paiute (S.P.), Hopi 
(H.), Aztec (A.), Cora (C.), Tarahumara (Ta.), Tepecano (Te.), Papago 
(P.). As a rule each Uto-Aztecan primary phoneme gives several reflexes 
in a daughter language. Some of these represent secondary developments 
according to the phonological laws of the daughter language, e.g., the “‘ac- 
tive’ spirantization of Southern Paiute. Some of those that I am obliged 
to quote are more apparent than real, due to imperfectly phonemic, pho- 
netically overexact recording. Some represent the secondary phonemes and 
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19. 

. *linitial>T. S.P. A. 2, C. #, Ta. Te. 2, P. n. 

. *l non-initial>T. /, S.P. 2, H.1, [nm], A. 1, C.r, Ta. Te. r, P. ¢, 
. *rinitial>T.1,S.P.n2, H.r, A. n, C. 2, Ta. n, Te. n, P. 2. 

. *r non-initial>T./,S.P.r, H.r, A.l, C. r, Ta. 1, [n], Te. r, P. 

. *y>T. y,S.P. y, H. y, A. y, C. 1, y, Ta. y, sero, Te. d, P. d, [3]. 

. *2>T. 7, [zero], S.P. 2, [zero], H. ?, A. sero, C. zero, h, Ta. h, zero, Te. 
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C,,C structures of the prototype. I shall attempt only to give the common- 
est reflexes in each language, the most common first, and will place in 
square brackets those reflexes whose variation from the unbracketed forms 
is governed by at least approximately understood laws. 


*a >T.a,S.P.a, H. a, A. a, C. a, [ua], Ta. a, Te. a, P. a. 
*a>T.a,S.P. a, H. a, [a], A. e, a, C. a, Ta. a, Te. a, P. a. 
“e>T. 4, H.t, A. ¢, C..¢, ¢, Ta. ¢, Te. 
*o>T.¢6,S.P. 6, H. 6, A. 0, C. u, Ta. 0, Te. u, 0, P. u, 0. 


. *u>T. u, S.P. u, 0,7, H. 0, A. i, e, C. i, ue, t, Ta. u, [0], Te. «, P. u. 
. *p(not *v)>T. p, [bd], S.P. p, [v], H. p, [v], A. p, [zero], C. p, [h or zero], 


Ta. 8, [p], Te. v, [p], P, v, [p], 
*y>T. 6, S.P. v, H. v, A. w, zero, C. w, [v], zero, Ta. 8B, Te. v, P. v, [w]. 


. *t>T. 4, S.P. ¢, [r], [ce], [a], H. ¢, A. [A], [2], C. ¢, Ta. or d, 


Te. #, P, [é]. 


. *k>H. k, all others, same as for *&. 

. *k>T. k, [gl], [A], S.P. k, [vy], H. k, A. k, C. R, Ta. g, [Rk], Te. P. 
. *k°>T. w, [Rk], S.P. [7°], H. A. C. [2°], Ta. w, Te. 6, P. b. 
. *m(including *n”)>T. m, [n”], [n], S.P. m, H. m, [n”], [n], A. m, 


[2], [n], C. m, Ta. m, Te. m, P. m. 


. *n>T.n, S.P. n, [zero], H. n, A. n, [n], C. n, Ta. n, Te. n, P. n. 


*ag>T. A.2,C.s, Ta. s, Tek 2.8, 


. *n>T.n, [n], S.P. n, [zero], H. n, A. n, C. n, Ta. n, Te. n, P. n. 
. *w (except for initial *wo-) >T. w, S.P. w, [n"], H. w, [/], A. w, C. w, [or], 


Ta. w, Te. g, P. g. 
initial *wo->T. wé-, S.P. ¢-, H. lé-, A. o-, C. hu-, Ta. o-, Te. go-, P. go-. 


zero, P. zero. 


. *h>T. zero, 7, S.P. sero, 7, H. h, A. zero, C. h, zero, Ta. zero, Te. zero, 


P. zero. 


What of classification of the stock into sub-groups? Only that the re- 
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stock have tended not so much to suggest improvements in the classifica- 
tion as to minimize the significance of such sub-groups. Division-lines have 
more and more faded away. The Piman group remains distinct, but Piman 
should probably be considered a single language with marked dialects. 
Terms like “Sonoran” will always be convenient and will probably remain 
current as designating a geographical area within the stock, but the group 
of languages called “‘Sonoran” has no linguistic unity. Taking even the larg- 
est geographical division, Shoshonean, does it mean anything linguistically ? 
Are there any traits that distinguish “Shoshonean” from the rest of Uto- 
Aztecan? If there are, I do not know what they are. Spirantization is not 
one. Reflex of C,C structures that prevent spirantization is not one. A vowel 
scheme with i for e is not one; some southern Californian languages have e. 
It is not any different vocabulary or different way of doing things mor- 
phologically and grammatically. 

There are of course certain well-defined small groups, e.g., Piman (Pima, 
Papago, Tepecano, Tepehuane), Shoshoni-Comanche, Ute-Chemehuevi 
(Ute, Southern Paiute, Chemehuevi, Kawaiisu), and Cora-Huichol. It is 
possible that another large-scale grouping may emerge when we know more. 

The position of Uto-Aztecan as a specialized branch of a much larger 
family is a promising field for research. Its resemblances to Penutian on the 
one hand and to Mayan on the other, and of Mayan to Penutian, are to 
my mind so striking and so deep-seated as to require grouping them all into 
one large family, which would also include Kiowa and its relatives and 
Totonac of eastern Mexico. 


WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 
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A NAVAHO SAND 
PAINTING BLANKET By EDWARD SAPIR 


S is well known, the Navaho Indians have of late years taken to the 
weaving of sand painting blankets, that is to say blankets in which the 
usual geometrical designs are replaced by more or less faithful copies of sand 
paintings belonging to the great curing ceremonies known as “‘chants,”’ such 
as the Night Chant, the Mountain Chant, and the Shooting Chant. As the 
actual sand paintings of the rituals must be destroyed before nightfall of 
the day on which they are laid down in the ceremonial hogan and as, fur- 
ther, it is forbidden for the ‘‘chanter” to keep a permanent record of the 
sand paintings which are part of his curing ritual, these sand painting 
blankets are, by definition, blasphemous—doubly so, indeed, for to the 
wrong of preserving what should be a transitory moment of holiness is 
added that of an illegitimate transfer of the picturing of an episode in a 
ritualistic origin legend from a sacred context to a mundane article of sale. 
The older Navaho are said to be very much opposed to these blankets but 
the demand of the white man appears to be more powerful than religious 
sentiment. 

The weaver has a simple expedient for warding off the curse which fol- 
lows a tampering with holy things. By deliberately changing the sand paint- 
ing design here and there she feels that she absolves herself from the charge 
of blasphemy. The blanket decoration looks like a genuine sand painting to 
the white man but to the gods and instructed Navaho the departures from 
ritualistic accuracy put the woven blanket into the class of profane objects. 
No curse need follow the weaving—at least, so it is hoped. 

The blanket figured in this paper’ was purchased by the writer in the 
summer of 1929 at Crystal, New Mexico, one of the less frequented trading 
posts on the Navaho reservation. It was made by Manuel Denetsone’s wife, 
according to the trader, Mr Charles Newcomb. A Navaho, Albert Sandoval, 
who was then interpreting for the writer, very kindly went over the details 
of the design with him and pointed out what he considered to be its “‘in- 
accuracies.”’ He was naturally unable to say which departures were inten- 
tional, which due to a faulty memory. The latter possibility is by no means 
to be excluded, for a weaver, like any other non-chanter, would only have 
sporadic opportunities for seeing any particular sand painting and might 
readily have failed to note minor details in the compvsition. It is obvious, 


1 My thanks are due Mrs C. S. Ford for the drawing of the blanket design and to her and 
Dr C. S. Ford for calling my attention to a number of details in the design, to Father Berard 
Haile for one or two points of terminology. 
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however, that certain gross “errors” in this blanket were intentional and 
it seemed to be Albert Sandoval’s feeling that few of them were due to 
mere ignorance. His comments are given for the light they throw on an 
interesting phase of Navaho psychology. 

According to Albert Sandoval, the sand painting woven into this blan- 
ket belongs to the Male Version of the so-called Shooting Chant (na’at’oe 
bikg’zi).2 A somewhat similar, but by no means equivalent, sand painting 
was published by Natalie Curtis (Burlin) in “The Indians’ Book,” plate 
opposite page 366 (edition of 1923), and is referred by her to the Mountain 
Chant.’ The four sacred figures represent, from left to right, the Holy 
Young Man (diné-h diyinf), the Holy Young Woman (?’iké-h diyinf), the 
Holy Boy (kiyéh diyini), and the Holy Girl (’at’é-d diyini). The body of 
the Holy Young Man is all black and is covered with white zigzags repre- 
senting forked lightning (’acinlA’iS). These lightning lines should not only 
run down towards the feet but also up to the wrists [1]. The feet are miss- 
ing [2]; they should be accompanied by ‘“‘black-edged moccasins”’ (ké ba‘h 
na&zj-d) [3].5 The anklets, right-angular attachments to the missing feet, 
represent lightning. They should be black, not red and blue [4], and they 
should have four corners, not three [5]. The two bars, blue and red, at the 
knees should also appear at the ankles [6] and at the wrists [7]. The placing 
of the bars—whether blue-red or red-blue in the direction away from the 
face—is of importance. In the former case the chant to which the sand 
painting is attached is a “‘blessing-way chant”’ (h6z6°Zi hata’l); in the latter, 
a “‘fighting-way chant’ hata:l). The “‘fighting-way chant”’ is ap- 

2 Phonetic note: The orthography employed in this paper is strictly phonemic. The char- 
acters c and é represent /s (of English hats) and “ic’’ (of English chew) respectively; § is ‘‘c’’ 
(of English shoe), 2 is “j”’ (of French je); 3 and % are “ds’’ and “‘dj’’ (of English adze and judge, 
approximately); & is # (lateral affricative) ; y is velar voiced spirant before a, prepalatal voiced 
spirant before e and i (“‘rubbed”’ y); ?’, k’, c’, &, 0’ are glottalized stops and affricatives. Sylla- 
bles with acute accent (e.g. @) are high-toned; unmarked syllables (e.g., a= 4d) are low-toned. 

3 I owe this reference to Miss Eva M. Horner, formerly a graduate student in anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago. 

‘ The numbers in brackets represent “errors.’’ Mrs Burlin’s sand painting shows the 
lightning lines from the knees to the feet and from the elbows to the wrists in figures 1, 2, and 
4, and from the knees to the feet alone in figure 3. 

5 In Mrs Burlin’s sand painting the feet are shown and underneath them are bars, bor- 
dered in black and red, which probably represent moccasins. In the song (p. 368) which the 
chanters sing “‘while dressing the runners to represent the Divine Ones’’ pictured in her sand 
painting occur the lines: 


Moccasins decked with black, 
Thereof he telleth. 


The Navaho text has “ke-pa-nashjini”’ for the first line. 
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propriate for a patient who is bit by a rattlesnake, struck by lightning, or 
hurt by water. The present sand painting obviously goes with a “blessing- 
way chant.” 

The skirt, skirt fringes, and belt fringes can be decorated to suit the in- 
dividual fancy. The arm fringes, or pendants, must be yellow and brown, 
not yellow and black [8],° as in the blanket. The lower tips of these fringes 
should be decorated in black and red, not blue [9] and red, with a white 
strip on each side. The neck should always have a ground of blue and four 
red stripes, not three [10], as in the figure of the Holy Young Man of our 
blanket; the other figures are correctly represented with four red stripes at 
the neck. The order of the blue and red stripes does not matter.’ The hori- 
zontal yellow bar at the bottom of the face represents the evening twilight 
(naho-coi). Instead of the inner red border at the top of the face there 
should be a bar of white [11], representing the dawn (hayo'tka‘!). Above 
the yellow bar there might be a parallel one of blue, representing the sky 
blue (nahode-4’iZ), and across the eyes another horizontal bar of black, 
representing the night or darkness (cahatxe’!); but these middle bars are 
generally omitted. The white, blue, yellow, and black, if all present, are an 
obvious replica of the colors of the four cardinal points (east, south, west, 
and north).* The face-color is always brown, here represented by the ground 
color of the weaving, and is laid down before the other colors are put on. 
The ear-pendants (Za°A’6"1) are of red and blue, representing turquoise and 
red shell respectively, and the white line in the blue represents the string 
which attaches the pendants to the lower face-corners. The vertical red 

6 It seems reasonable to suppose that the black is a purely technical substitute for brown, 
as the ground color of the blanket is a brown, against which a decorative brown would not 
stand out. 

7 This discrepancy, as Dr and Mrs Ford point out, is probably due to a technical slip in 
the weaving. “Figure 2,”’ they remark, “has four red stripes on the neck, as is quite plain from 
the blanket, although in the picture the red band melts in with the red color of the dress. If 
the blanket was woven from right to left, the following is a likely explanation of the differences 
in the neck-band representations 

“Figure 4 is correctly represented with four red bands on a background of blue. Figure 3 
is also correctly represented with four red bands on a background of blue, but the order is 
different. In figure 3 the blue band appears first immediately beneath the yellow border of the 
face. In figure 2 this blue band was kept in the same position as in figure 3. This necessitated, 
although four red bands were meant, the running of the red into the red of the dress. It thus 
appeared to the weaver that there were only three red bands in figure 2, a representation which 
was continued in figure 1.” 

8 See “An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language” of The Franciscan Fathers, 
p. 40, for the four colored lights: “‘first light and early dawn,” “azure, the deep sky-blue at 
dawn or sunset,” “the yellow light at sunset,”’ and “darkness, dark light of the north.” 
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bars on the side of the face—the connecting one should be white, as we have 
seen—represent a face paint of red ochre (¢i-h). All around the head (pre- 
sumably only the sides and top are meant) is a border of black, not blue 
[12!, representing the hair, and about this in turn is a concentric border of 
red, representing horse-hair (i{-ya’’). The two parallel right-angled strips 
of white erected on the head represent string for the tying of soft breast 
feathers (’ac’os) to the hair. These feathers are represented by the heavier 
white bar. Under this bar is a slender line of black and spots of red and 
yellow (in figure 2 the red spot is missing), representing a turkey tail 
(taZi-ce’’). The color scheme of this turkey tail is incorrect [13]. It should 
be red, blue, yellow—starting from the string—followed by the flange of 
white at the tip. 

The second figure, the Holy Young Woman, should be corrected in a 
number of features as for the Holy Young Man [2, 3, 6-13]. She wears a 
dress of various colors—red, yellow, blue, white, and black. The order of 
these colored triangles does not matter, the ornamentation being purely 
decorative, not ritualistic, as is also the case with the skirt and fringes. 
Albert Sandoval considered the use of the yellow, blue, white, and black 
correct, but was not convinced that the red was allowable [14?], for red is 
the color of blood and should not be used except where ritually prescribed. 
If, therefore, the blanket weaver has here been in error, it is probably 
through ignorance rather than intent. Both the legs and the arms [15] 
should have a straight lire of black [16], to represent the flash lightning 
(haco’olyat). The curved attachments to the feet represent the rainbow, 
which should have a strip of white [17] between the red and the blue (see 
below). 

The third figure, the Holy Boy, is an exact replica of the first, aside from 
the four red bars of his neck, which is not a relevant contrasting feature, 
the reversed order of the red and blue lines inside the skirt, an immaterial 
ornamental variation, and the object that he should be holding in his right 
hand (see below). Needed corrections should be made as for the Holy 
Young Man [1-9, 11-13]. 

The fourth figure, the Holy Girl, is an exact replica of the second, aside 
from the different color scheme of her dress (blue, white, green, gray, red, 
and black, which is a purely decorative, not ritualistic, contrast, the pres- 
ence of the red spot in the turkey feather and of blue-red bands on the 
wrists, the difference of order in the red neck-bands, and the object that 
she should be holding in her right hand (see below). Needed corrections 
should be made as for the Holy Young Woman [2, 3, 6-13, 14?, 15-17]. 
The circular objects of blue and black-spotted white which the divine 
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figures hold in their hands are all incorrect, being merely decorative sub- 
stitutes for the correct objects, which quintessentially define the holy be- 
ings. These missing objects were evidently felt to be too sacred to be repre- 
sented in a blanket. Albert Sandoval was not sure what these substituted 
symbols were meant to indicate but thought they might be baskets. In that 
case the three black spots might mean cornmeal or an offering of pollen. The 
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C72 Light Blue Dork Blue Yellow Red Grey Block Background 
Fic. 1. Color scheme of a Navaho sand painting blanket (524 X56 inches). 


Holy Young Man should hold a black bow (’alti-n ditxil) in his left hand 
[18] and a ceremonial object known as “feathered with an eagle tail- 
feather” (’ace’’ be’st’4n) in his right [19]. The Holy Young Woman should 
hold a yellow bow known as ’altj- cétkani: (“the bow of cétkani-,” a wood 
doubtfv!ly identified as “‘yellow mahogany’’) in her left hand [20] and a 
“feathered cane’’ (gisist’4-n=gi8 yist’4-n) in her right [21]. The Holy Boy, 
like the Holy Young Man, should hold a black bow in his left hand [18] 
but, by contrast, has a “yellow-feathered arrow” (ce’’ k’isdi‘coi) in his right 
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[22]. The Holy Girl has the yellow bow of the Holy Young Woman in her 
left hand [20] but in her right hand she holds a “‘red-feathered arrow” 
k’a’’) [23]. 

The border of blue and red which surrounds the four holy beings on 
three sides is called “‘a string’’ (’aA’61) and, according to the sand painting, 
may be interpreted as rainbow, lightning, or smoke. In this sand painting 
the border must be taken as the rainbow (na‘c’i‘lid), which goes with the 
represented figures, for, according to the well-known Navaho belief, the 
supernaturals travel through space with the flinging of the rainbow. It is 
colored like the rainbow-anklets of the Holy Young Woman and the Holy 
Girl, which are in error, however, in not having the dividing strip of white 
[17] which is properly shown in the rainbow border. The surrounding white 
of the rainbow is correct. The disconnected white bars at the ends of the 
rainbow, however, are merely a substitute for the head [24] and tail [25], 
which are respectively at the left and right ends, sunwise movement. 

The figure at the upper right is the bat (Za-’abanf), the door-guard. His 
representation is correct so far as it goes, but Albert Sandoval thought there 
was something missing [26?]. The bluebird (déli-) to the left of the bat does 
not belong to this sand painting at all [27].° The tentacled object at the 
upper left represents a tobacco pouch (nat’ohzis). The forked lines of red, 
blue, and white attached to the right side of the pouch should both curve in 
(lower right to upper left) like goat horns [28] and should fork into three or 
five white lines, not two [29]. The number of middle white lines too should 
be three or five, not two [30]. All these corrections for the pouch strings 
on the right apply to those on the left except, of course, for the counter- 
curve of the “goat horns.”’ At the end of each of the white lines the crescents 
of red and black, which are deer hoofs, should be three or five in number, 
not two [31]. Along the upper and lower sides of the pouch, presumably on 
the outside, there should be a white zigzag line for forked lightning [32]. 
The blue circle on the pouch represents the sun. The blue triangle repre- 
sents a pipe, which is supposed to be lit by the sun. It should have a white 
line at the base to indicate ash [33]. The long red and blue line attached to 
the lower side of the pouch represents the pouch string. It should not connect 
with the Holy Young Man [34] but should merely run out a little from the 
pouch. Bat and tobacco pouch always go together in the sand paintings. 

Albert Sandoval remarked that the figures of a sand painting must never 
touch each other. If they do, it is a sign that the people are going to have a 


® Mrs Burlin’s sand painting has no blue bird at the top but only two bats facing each 
other, corresponding to the bat and tobacco pouch of our sand painting except that the two 
bats are centered between the second and third figures. 
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fight. Such a sand painting as this would take eight men working together 
about three hours to lay down. They start from the center and work out- 
ward. 

Unfortunately we are not in a position to state categorically what is the 
nature of these thirty-four (and possibly other) “‘errors.’”’ It seems fair to 
assume that not all of them are intentional departures from the ritualistic 
norm but that some of them are due to: 


1. Unfamiliarity with the minor details of the sand painting [such, per- 
haps, as nos. 4, 5-7, 9, 11-14, 16, 17, 27, 33, 34]. It seems difficult to believe, 
however, that the insertion of the bluebird [27] is a mere transfer from other 
sand paintings in which it is in place. Can it be that the weaver inserted the 
delightsome, happiness-bringing bluebird as a personal good-luck token to 
take away the curse of handling a ritualistic design for non-ritualistic pur- 
poses? 

2. Technical difficulties [e.g., no. 8, already commented on] or oversights 
le.g., no. 10]. To produce a set of goat-horn curves [no. 28] in a medium 
such as a woven blanket would probably have demanded more care than 
the weaver thought worth while. 

3. “Undercutting,” the well-known Navaho trick of always leaving out 
something, however trivial, in a communication involving holy things, such 
as telling an origin legend, teaching the novice a chant, copying a sand 
painting [such, perhaps, as nos. 3, 26, 29-32]. 

The last, generalized, motive leads insensibly to the specific fear of copy- 
ing peculiarly holy symbols without ritualistic justification. The omissions 
and substitutions that come under this head can hardly be regarded as 
other than intentional. They comprise in this blanket, with nos. 1, 2, and 
15 still doubtful: 


[1, 15]: lightning up to wrist of holy beings omitted, presumably because 
of fear of lightning in their hands; 

[2, 15]: lightning interrupted at lower end by absence of feet and moc- 
casins, perhaps to disconnect representations of holy beings from attached 
lightning and rainbow symbols; 

[18, 19]: substitution of “‘baskets”’ for black bow and ceremonial object 
with eagle tail-feather in hands of Holy Young Man, to avoid significant 
identification of figure in blanket with figure in actual sand painting; 

(20, 21]: substitution of “baskets” for yellow bow and feathered cane in 
hands of Holy Young Woman, to avoid significant identification; 

[18, 22]: substitution of “‘baskets” for black bow and yellow-feathered 
arrow in hands of Holy Boy, to avoid significant identification; 
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[20, 23]: substitution of “baskets” for yellow bow and red-feathered ar- 
row in hands of Holy Girl, to avoid significant identification; 

[24, 25]: substitution of white bars, a purely decorative feature, for head 
and tail of rainbow, presumably to avoid significant animation of rainbow. 


In brief, the holy beings, essentially characterized by continuous light- 
ning from hand to foot, by the swift animated rainbow which is their holy 
symbol of progress, and, above all, by the symbolic bows and feathered ob- 
jects which they hold, are deprived of their ritualistic reality. There is no 
true animation in the blanket design. It is a dead decoration and the weaver 
may reasonably hope to remain free from sin. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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SHAWNEE NAME GROUPS! By C. F. anv E. W. VOEGELIN 


HE Shawnee, an Algonkin-speaking tribe composed of five major di- 

visions which have been notable for their wanderings over the eastern 
and central regions of North America during the past three centuries, 
possess a type of social organization that embraces many of the features 
characteristic of a sib system, but lacks the usual sib units. In place of 
either clans or gentes the Shawnee have six name groups: 

Turkey name group (peleewomhsoomi),” representing bird life. 

Turile name group (kkahkileewomhsoomi), representing aquatic life. 

Rounded-feet name group (peteko#iteewomhsoomi), representing carniv- 
orous animals, as the dog, wolf, and the like, whose paws are ball-shaped 
or “rounded.” 

Horse name group (mseewiwomhsoomi), representing herbivorous animals 
as the horse, deer, buffalo, and elk. 

Raccoon name group (@epatiiwomhsoomi), representing animals having 
paws which can scratch like those of the raccoon and bear. 

Rabbit name group (petakinee#iiwomhsoomi), representing a gentle, 
peaceful nature. 

These name groups are common to the five divisions of the Shawnee tribe 
and each Shawnee individual belongs to a name group, not by virtue of 
decent, but through his personal name which is given to him shortly after 
birth. 

LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS 

A linguistic consideration of personal names gives specific insight into 

some problems which are felt to be peculiarly important by the Shawnee 


1 Linguistic and ethnographical field work among the Shawnee during 1933-34 was 
made possible by funds from the Indiana Fellowsnip in Anthropology at Yale University 
and from a Fellowship of the American Council of Learned Societies. The Shawnee are now 
located in northeastern (Eastern and Cherokee Shawnee) and central Oklahoma (Absentee 
Shawnee). Statements which are credited to specific informants are followed by the initials 
of the informant inclosed in parentheses except in the case of Jennie Cegar whose full name 
is used. Absentee Shawnee informants referred to are Billy Williams, aged 64, his daughter 
Mary Williams, 25, James Clark, 60, Earnest Spybuck, 65, Jennie Cegar, 84, all of the KiSpoko 
division; Thomas Wildcat Alford, 76, of the Pekowi division. Information concerning the 
Cherokee Shawnee was obtained almost exclusively from Frank Daugherty, 74, of the Mekote 
division. Eastern Shawnee informants were Carrie Bluejacket, 78, Henry Turkeyfoot, 63, 
both of the Mekote division, and Nancy Skye, 75, of the Pekowi division. Mrs Skye really 
belongs to the Absentee band, but married a Peoria and has been associated for many years 
with the Eastern Shawnee. 

2 Shawnee names are written in a phonemic orthography described in C. F. Voegelin, 
Shawnee Phonemes (Language, Vol. 11, 1935, pp. 23-37). It should be noted that the glottalic 
phoneme, here written h, is phonetically a glottal stop before consonants and a fricative before 
vowels. 
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even at the present time. For example, an individual who wishes to know 
whether or not a new acquaintance belongs to his own name group may, 
according to native theory, determine this by an analysis of the personal 
name of the new acquaintance.’ It is as though one would in English con- 
jecture on the meaning of names like ‘‘Robinson,” decide that the meaning 
intended was “son of a robin,’ and that, accordingly, the bearer of the 
name belonged to the bird name group. Another conjecture might suggest 
“a robbing son,” and that, accordingly, the bearer of the name belonged 
to the rounded-feet name group which includes reference to such maraud- 
ing animals as wolves, known to have rounded feet. The Shawnee speaker 
assumes, as a matter of course, that the meanings of personal names and 
their reference to name groups are ambiguous. The “real’’ meaning of a 
name and the actual name group referred to is decided by the name-giver, 
and no one presumes to contradict this decision when it is made known. 
One feature of personal names is without ambiguity, and that is sex 
gender. But this creates a difficulty for the name-giver, not in “‘finding”’ 
feminine names but in finding appropriate names for boys. 

The final element of a name determines its sex gender. The most com- 
mon feminine endings are hi (to recline or to be in a situation or action) 
and pama (to look at something animate). Since these endings readily com- 
bine with a large number of preceding stems, it is comparatively easy to find 
names for girls. Common masculine endings are Skaka or @kaka (one who 
is in an action or situation through his feet), pawi (to stand), hée (to walk, 
to move by means of feet or wings), hSimo (to voice, having voice), pto 
(to run); all these endings except one (to voice) imply an instrumentality 
of feet. Preceding stems are limited to meanings compatible with the gen- 
erically narrow sense of virtually all masculine endings. This limitation 
makes it difficult to find names for boys. 

Elements which serve as masculine or feminine endings in personal 
names may be used in ordinary Shawnee words. Examples are: 

yehkawhSiki—when he is cold. 
niwaapama—lI look at him. 
nooweSihi8mo—TI have a good voice. 
niipawi—he is standing. 
The chief difference between regular Shawnee words and personal names is 

* In this particular class of words, as in the vocabulary generally, the Shawnee speaker 
shows a high degree of consciousness of stem compounding. However, since accuracy in native 
analysis varies considerably, a study of popular etymology would need to proceed on the 
basis of individual cases. A rather edited version of Shawnee popular etymology is reflected 
in our presentation of personal names. 
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that the latter bear a participial meaning (“One who . . .’”’) without neces- 
sarily having a participial form; the final element, in addition to its basic 
meaning, indicates sex gender which is not otherwise expressed in Shawnee. 
Virtually all elements of personal names are employed in ordinary Shawnee 
words. Thus, the feminine ending hsi is in ordinary words a postpositive 
stem followed by animate intransitive suffixes or transitive animate suf- 
fixes and the same stem, morphophonemically, may be followed by in- 
animate intransitive suffixes or transitive inanimate suffixes; as employed 
in personal names, however, the stem is not followed by a suffix. 
In addition to the final elements which determine sex gender, one of the 
following prefinal stems is found in most personal names: 
piye(e)—to come, to extend hither. 
piiwe(e)—concerning plumage. 
kam(i)—concerning an expanse of water. 

Less frequent prefinal stems occur. Examples are: 
miyee—concerning a path. 
hakwiti—to float. 

Initial stems, which precede these prefinal stems, are limited only by 
semantic compatibility. In a not uncommon type of personal name, the 
initial stem immediately precedes the final element. Examples below are 
followed by ordinary Shawnee words in parentheses which were suggested 
by informants as being “‘the same”’ as the initial stem in the personal names. 

The typical morphological pattern for personal names is, then, initial 
stem (great choice), plus prefinal stem (limited choice, dispensable), plus 
final element (determines sex gender). 

Examples are followed by the abbreviations F for feminine names, M 
for masculine names, and n. g. for the name group to which the personal 
name “appertains.”’ 

mayataakwipiiwehsi One who has curious feathers. F, turkey n. g. 
mayataakamhsi One who reclines in peculiar water. F, turtle n. g. 
mayataawipiyehsi One who extends curiously. F, turtle n. g. 
mayataapama One who looks at queer things. F, doubtful n. g. 
mayataakwihsimo One having a queer voice. M, turkey n. g. 

(mayataakwi he is curious, queer.) 
pepekihSimo One who calls in the dark. M, rounded-feet n. g 
pepekitaakamhsi One who is in dark water. F, turtle n. g. 
papekitaapama One who looks at dark things. F, turkey n. g. 

(pepeki¢a it is dark.) 
haapetaapiyeSkaka One who is coming along making his feet go in a hurry. M, 

raccoon Nn. g. 
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haapetaapama One who hurriedly looks at him. F, turkey n. g. 
haapetihSimo One who calls in a hurry. M, turkey n. g. 
haapetipiiwehSi One who gets feathers quickly. F, turkey n. g. 
haapetaakamhsi One who lies in hurried waters. F, turtle n. g. 

(haapetefi he is ina hurry.) 

howeSipemh#e One who travels well. M, horse n. g. 
wesihSimo One who has a good voice. M, turkey n. g. 
wesipto One who runs well. M, rounded-feet n. g. 
welepiyehSi One who is in a‘fine pool. F, turtle n. g. 
welepiiwehSi One who has fine feathers. F, turkey n. g. 

(howeSi good, well. It is said that ‘“‘wele- is just another way of saying weSi-.”’ 
Phonologically, 1 before i becomes §. The initial syllable, ho, is frequently lost in 
personal names.) 

waapaapiyehSi One whose file, extension, is white. F, horse n. g. 
waapaamiyeepto One who runs in a white path. M, horse n. g. 
waapihSimo One who has a white voice. M, turkey n. g. 

(waapiwiikiwa white house.) 

wiisikaapawi One who stands firmly. M, horse n. g. 

wiisikaapama One who looks at him strongly. F, rounded-feet n. g. 
(wiisikanwi it is strong.) 

ho@aawafkaka One who puts his foot in something yellow. M, rounded-feet n. g. 

ho#aawipiiwehSi One who has yellow feathers. F, turkey n. g. 

ho#aawaakamhsi One who reclines in yellow water. F, turtle n. g. 

ho@aawaakwitsi One who floats in the yellow. F, turtle n. g. 
(ho#aawefi he is yellow.) 

haayiitaafkaka One who stamps firmly. M, rabbit n. g. 

haayiitawhsi One who is held fast. F, horse n. g. 

haayiitaapama One who looks at someone firmly. F, turkey n. g. 
(haayiitilawi he does so firmly.) 


No clear cut morphological distinction can be drawn between nick- 
names, which do not imply a name group, and abnormal types of personal 
names, which do imply a name group but have no direct expression of sex 
gender. The latter are said to be morphologically abnormal because ‘‘people 
didn’t say the name right as the name giver said it.”’ This is probably half 
of the story; it seems likely that what are now considered personal names 
not properly spoken as the name-giver intended are often nicknames which 
the individual acquired later in life and used to the exclusion of his original 
personal name. Both abnormal personal names and nicknames tend to use 
nouns and nominal suffixes instead of the verbal elements employed in the 
majority of personal names. Examples are: 

miina Blackberry. M, nickname. 
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ciipaanii#a Ghost person. M, nickname. 

tootii#a Little frog, Frenchman. M, nickname. 
helefeniifa Little elephant. F, doubtful n. g., Eng. loan. 
piliifa Little Bill. M, nickname, Eng. loan. 

wiliwi Willie. M, nickname, Eng. loan. 

matilenawe Mean perso: F, nickname. 

mSimhkwa _ Big bear. M, raccoon n. g. 


The sex indicated for these names is merely that of the individual bearing 
the name; if the individual were not known, the gender of the name would 
not be known. The following short names are conjectural as to sex gender. 
name group or nickname, and meaning: 


wafkaka, Skaka (final element indicating action by feet and probably mascu- 
line). 

éaati, Gilo (éaki small). 

nemhsi fF, probably turkey n. g. (nenemhki_ thunder bird). 


From a list of some seven hundred personal names,‘ the following pro- 
portion of affiliation with the different name groups was found: 


Rounded-feet n. g. 20 percent 
Turkey n. g. 18 percent 
Turtle n.g. 15 percent 
Horse n. g. 13 percent 
Raccoon n. g. 2 percent 
Rabbit n. g. 1 percent 


To this list must be added five percent of the personal names where name 
group affiliations were conjectural and twenty-six percent of the personal 
names where name group affiliations were unknown. Certain of these were 
nicknames, and counted as being outside the name group system; others 
called forth no response when read. To some extent, at least, the latter were 
personal names of individuals generally known by nicknames. The per- 
centage of Rabbit names is very low for the last two or three generations of 
Shawnee; the last chief of the @awikila division who bore a Rabbit name 


‘ These names are mainly of Absentee Shawnee still living; they were taken from a record 
entitled “The Family Register,’ kindly loaned to us by Mr Pfeifer of the Shawnee Indian 
Agency. The names were read to informants who knew most of the people named and their 
name group affiliations. Individuals were recorded and known by one name. Nicknames 
tend to but do not necessarily supplant personal names. Only a minority of individuals ever 
receive Shawnee type of nicknames but with the growing attendance at schools almost all 
young people are known by an English name as well as by a Shawnee name. English surnames 
were adopted some three generations ago by the Absentee Shawnee for convenience in corre- 
spondence and in the allottment system. 
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died some forty years ago leaving no lineal descendants and for this reason 
people ‘“‘were loath to name their children into the Rabbit group” (TWA). 
It is interesting to note that at the present time several old people who 
feel that “‘fine people grow out of Rabbit” are “starting up this name group 
again in naming young babies”’ among the Absentee Shawnee 

In giving the name group affiliations of various individuals, the Shawnee 
often allude to members of the Turkey name group as Chicken, Eagle, 
Chicken Hawk, or Fowl man‘or woman; the old name for the Turkey group 
is said to have been the Eagle group. Members of the Rounded-feet group 
are often called Wolf, Dog, or Panther man or woman; likewise those of 
the Raccoon group are often called Bear men or women, those of the Horse 
group are often called Deer and Deer is said to have been the old name for 
the Horse group. Rabbit ‘“‘always stands alone.” In the abstract, the 
number of name groups is often said to be twelve, but no more than six 
are ever specified, and informants giving specific lists showed no disagree- 
ment. Doubling the number of name groups when the number is given as 
an abstracted quantity may be due to the fact that several species of 
animals are linked together in some of the name groups and that twelve 
men and twelve women hunters and cooks in the Bread dances are chosen 
according to name group affiliations; the ceremonial numbers are four, six, 
and twelve. 


NAMING CEREMONY 


The following description of the procedure for naming infants applies 
primarily to the KiSpoko and Pekowi divisions; divergent procedure for 
other major divisions is noted. 

From one to nine days after a child is born, while the mother and child 
are still in seclusion, the father asks two old men or two old women to come 
to his house on the evening of the ninth day after the birth of the baby. 
These two men or women should be at least middle-aged and preferably 
well advanced in years; men or women who have had several of their own 
offspring die are not likely to be asked to bestow names. Name-givers may 
be related to the child or they may merely be family friends. It makes no 
difference in which name group the name-givers belong, or whether they 
both belong to the same name group. When both name-givers have arrived, 
the father tells them, 


We called you here this evening because I want you to name my child in the 
morning; tomorrow that child will have been born ten days. You folks study about 
this matter over and over; think about the animals [connected with the name groups] 
—how they act, how they move, everything like that. Tonight think about the 
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turtles, chickens, the wolf, deer, coon, rabbit; study about them. When you go to 
sleep, keep this thought with you; maybe you'll dream about that name, some way. 
If you don’t dream about it, maybe you'll just think about it, and so find a good 
name. And you must not be angry when we take only one of the names you offer; 
we will be glad tohear both names, when you have found them in the rmurning (BW). 


The two name-givers retire and “offer prayer during the nigh‘. to the 
Creator who owns the people, the names, and everything” (MW). Thev each 
pray extempore and privately, and do not use Indian tobacco which is 
usually associated with formularized prayers. When a name has occurred 
to him, the name-giver must determine to which of the name groups it 
belongs. When a stem in the name refers to feathers (e.g., piiwe) or to water 
(e.g., kami), the name necessarily belongs to the Turkey name group or 
the Turtle name group and the name-giver has no choice in the matcer. 
He will nevertheless ponder over the name because the task of naming is 
regarded as essentially intricate and serious, not to be lightly disposed of. 
The name found should not be a duplicate of any name that has ever been 
used before either for a deceased or a living person, even though reference 
to the dead by personal name is not tabu. Genealogies and lists of personal 
names show that duplications of personal names occur only rarely. 

The table below shows naming in two families not specially selected. 


Person named Name group Name- Father's Mother's Relation of 
giver’s name name name-giver to 
name group group group person named 
Nancy Skve Rabbit Turtle Rounded- Rabbit F’s f* 
feet 
Lester Turtle Horse Horse Rabbit F’sf’sss 
(Peoria) 
Juanita Turtle Turtle Horse Rabbit M’s m’sss’sd 
(Peoria) 
Billy Williams Horse ? Horse Chicken ? 
Mary (1) Rounded- Horse F’s f 
feet 
(2) Horse F’s f’s f’s b’s ss 
Fred (1) Horse F’sf’s f’sb’sd 
(2) Turtle F’s f’s f’s b’s ss 
Robert Turtle Chicken M’sm 
Pauline Horse F’s f’s f’s b’s ss 
Jeanette Horse 
Arthur - (1) Chicken Chicken M’sm 
(2) Rounded- Rounded- e Friend (JC) 
feet feet 


* f =father; m=mother; b=brother; ss=sister 
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One name-giver of wide experience (JC) says that the child is commonly 
named into the name group of the name-giver if the parents do not spe- 
cially request another name group; the parental request would ordinarily 
be to have the child in one parent’s name group unless one or both parents 
are sickly. 

The data from the Skye and Williams families and from various in- 
dividuals would indicate that the child’s name group coincides with a 
parent’s or the name-giver’s no more frequently than might be expected if 
no theoretical preference were stated. 

On the morning of the tenth day the women relatives of the child rise 
well before daylight to finish the preparations for the naming breakfast. 
The mother of the child cleans herself in her secluded hut where the child 
was born and, bringing the child with her, returns to the family dwelling 
house where the family kin, both maternal and paternal, are assembled. 
When the mother and child arrive at the house, the name-givers, if they 
are women, take the infant and give it a sponge bath in plain luk-warm 
water; if the name-givers are men, the mother bathes the child. 

Now the naming ceremony proper is enacted. The mother sits down, 
holding the child; the two name-givers stand while the other relatives sit 
or stand nearby. One of the name-givers speaks, announcing the name he 
has found and its name group affiliation. He then goes on to tell about the 
habits of the name group animal involved. When the first name-giver is 
through talking, the other name-giver iclls about the name which he has 
found, as the first did. The two name-givers must offer names belonging 
to two different name groups; they consult on this matter before breakfast, 
telling each other the names found during the night. Having heard both 
names offered, the parents must choose one ‘‘which sounds good.” If the 
parents do not agree in their choice, the mother’s vote is decisive “‘because 
she gave birth to the child” (MW). It is perhaps not without significance 
that no case of parental disagreement came to our attention; one name is 
beyond difference of opinion superior to the other, partly due, no doubt, to 
the connotation of the personal name itself, but perhaps more especially 
because one of the name-givers is more persuasive than the other in telling 
about the name which he offers. The father tells the name-giver whose name 
has been selected that he is glad a turkey (or other) name was found; maybe 
it will take good care of the child; perhaps the child will grow up to be a 
man, then an old man, a grandfather. ‘‘We choose this name—(mentioning 
the personal name),” the father says. The mother then gives her child to 
the name-giver while the father hands the name-giver a short string of 
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white, finely cut beads to use in naming the child. The name-giver holds 
the child while he addresses the Creator at length. Exerpts from his speech 
are: 


...It is the Creator’s rule that we name a child after ten days. . .. We are 
glad to see this child this morning . . . perhaps we think that this child doesn’t 
know anything, just as we don’t, but he (she) knows more than we know, because 


he just came from the Creator. . . . The Creator told him to come to these relations 
in this world. . . . I was studying about the Creator. .. . / After that I studied about 
the animals . . . she [Creator] put them here for us to live with, to give us name 


groups that way, so [the animals] can carry us to be a man or a woman some day. 

... The Creator gave these animals power so that they could be wise, smart. 
That’s why I found a Rounded-feet name; that’s what I’m going to give to this 
child now. . . . I hope that the Creator will take pity on me and help me to live a 
little longer with these people in this world, because I was studying about the 
Creator last night before I went to sleep, before I found this name (BW). 


The name-giver then returns the child to its mother but continues in 
his speech, 


... Some day perhaps this boy will be a grown man... . Then he will have 
food set out for his relatives, whenever they come to visit, just as we set food out 
here now... . / At that time, this name will have carried him a long way; he’ll be a 
young boy, then a young man, then an old man some day and they will call him 
grandfather. It will carry him that far, a long way. Everybody will call him—— 
(mentioning the personal name) (BW). 


As he pronounces the name, the name-giver holds the string of beads in 
his extended hands. 


That’s what everybody will call him—— (mentioning the name again); from 
this morning on they will call him ——-; everybody all the time will call him —— 
(BW). 


Having repeated the personal name four times, the name-giver ties the 
string of beads around the child’s neck. These are worn by the child until 
the string breaks, when they may be picked up and saved for the child by 
its mother; in many cases they are lost. 

Some of the relatives smile and tell the child, ““You have a good name, 
——(mentioning the name). Well, well, we’re going to eat with this 
morning; it’s good.”’ The parents tell the name-giver that they thank him for 
giving their child a good name. The assembled company then eats break- 
fast. A taste of each of the different foods is offered to the child, the mother 
touching her fingertip to each variety of food and letting the baby lick her 
finger. After breakfast the relatives give the child small gifts and say, “I 
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brought this for you,—(mentioning name). I heard you had come; I’m 
glad that you came, and I bring this to you.” The child is glad to get those 
things; it proves to him that his relatives are glad to see him (BW). 

A few days after the naming ceremony, the mother may present the 
name-giver with a gift, such as a shirt or a length of dress goods or even a 
horse. This gift is not obligatory. Among the Cherokee Shawnee, but not 
among the Absentee, the child is obliged to give its name-giver a dinner 
once a year for four successive years. A distinct symbolism is implied 
here: the child “supports the name-giver’’ for four years as payment for 
either his original name or his new name in the case of name-changing. 
The Cherokee Shawnee, and formerly the Eastern but never the Absentee, 
sometimes name groups of children after the spring or fall Bread dances as 
a variant procedure to the individual naming. 

Illegitimate children are named in the same fashion as legitimate chil- 
dren save that the father of the child is of course absent. 

The naming ceremony is occasionally held at peyote meetings among 
the Absentee. After “morning water” has been drunk at sunrise the child 
is named before breakfast with the same procedure as naming at home. 


NAME CHANGING 


Name changing follows the general procedure of original naming in at- 
tenuated form but introduces one significant concept: the original name, 
regarded as unsuccessful, must be psychologically and symbolically dis- 
carded before the new name is given. A name is unsuccessful when the in- 
dividual bearing the name is sickly, never when the individual is healthy. 
Either the parents or a shaman decide that the name is at fault. 

The following accounts show that personal names were unsuccessful be- 
cause the parents had been negligent in the original naming; because of this 
the original name did not “agree’”’ with the individual bearing it. Theo- 
retically, duplication might make a name unsuccessful because a person 
bearing the name of one dead is also likely to die and a person bearing the 
name of a living person is likely to die when his namesake dies, but this is 
a danger which may be deliberately risked. In most accounts of re-naming, 
only one name-giver is asked to give the new name. 


. .. We hadn’t gone by the rules in naming Arthur the first time; we just sent 
for two old women who stayed overnight and gave Arthur his name, but we didn’t 
have any breakfast for his kinfolk. We just played and gave the name, as though 
we didn’t care about the rules. But when Arthur got sick we made up our minds 


that we’d do it better, and so we had him given a new name at a peyote meeting 
(BW). 
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. .. Then my father asked Jim Clark what name had been given him for Arthur 
during the peyote meeting that was just over, and Jim told my father, just as Tony 
had. My father thought over the two names. The name Jim had offered was the 
same name as a second cousin of ours had. My father said that Jim’s name was the 
same as our cousin’s, but he said that he like the sound of it, and that he realized it 
was hard for a man to get a new name at a meeting, where he was being kept busy 
all night. And my father also said that he knew and trusted our cousin who already 
had that name, and felt the same name wouldn’t hurt Arthur, so he chose Jim’s 
name. Then he asked my mother if she thought it was a good name, and she said, 
“‘Yes.”’ So my parents took the name, because they liked it better than the one Tony 
had offered (MW). 


In another case NS’s daughter’s child and another child received the 
same name: both were about the same age but lived some distance apart 
and were named by two different old women who had no knowledge of what 
the other was doing. NS’s only comment on her grandchild’s name was, 
“It’s a good name.” Neither child had its name changed. In the account 
of name changing which follows, duplication of names is not involved. 


Old Lady French came up to the house to change Freddy’s name. She took 
Freddy down to the river and when they got down there she talked to Freddy and 
told him, “The reason why I bring you here now is this: your name doesn’t fit you; 
it makes you sick. Now we’re going to wash it off. Grandfather water is going to 
take your name off you.’”’ Then she talked to the water. “Grandfather, I bring this 
child here for you to wash off his name. It doesn’t fit him or take care of him. Now 
I’m going to give him another name. The Creator put you here, Grandfather water, 
in this world for this purpose, for you to take care of your grandchildren, the people, 
as long as the world exists, as long as the sun rises and Mother earth remains. The 
Creator knows everything that is happening all the time. I ask you to help us this 
morning; the Creator will be glad of this. She will know about it, because the Creator 
knows everything that happens day and night, all over the world. And you, Grand- 
father water, you have power from the Creator. That’s why you can help us, be- 
cause you have that power given you by the Creator, to take care of people here in 
this world.’’ Then she put Freddy in the water, all the way in. It was not necessary 
to use tobacco praying to Grandfather water. Some old people use it and some 
don’t, because they haven’t any Indian tobacco. Then she took the child home. 
When they came back to the house, she kept the child beside her and told us, “I’ve 
brought this child back. I have talked to Grandfather water and I told him what to 
do for us. I asked him to help us. I hope Grandfather water will accept my words. 
If he does take my words, what I asked him to do, this child here will grow to be a 
man some day. He'll get old some day, so you people will call him grandfather. I 
have asked Grandfather water to carry this child along that far. When this child 
grows up, he will help the people in worshipping according to the Creator’s rules. 
That’s what I’ve told Grandfather water. So Grandfather water took. this child’s 
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old name off. Now I’m going to give him a new name. He will be called mawatipi- 
yeSkaka. He will be a Turtle man. [Any other name group except the one to which 
the child previously belonged might have been chosen.] People will be calling him 
mawatipiyeSkaka every day from now on; they will always call him mawatipi- 
ye&kaka; that’s what he will be known by, mawatipiyeskaka. And that name may 
carry him until he is grown up; it may carry him until he is old and is called grand- 
father” (BW). 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NAME GROUPS 


An individual shares in some degree the characteristics of the animals 
connected with his name group. It has been known for ages past, according 
to Jennie Cegar, 


that Rounded-feet man is of a bad disposition; Horse man is less so, though he 
kicks like a horse; the best disposed people are the Turtle people. Rabbit is the 
most docile and fine people grow out of Rabbit; it never bites. 


A definite emotional rapport exists between members of a name group 
and the name group fauna because “‘the animals of your name group know 
that you have a name connecting you with them” (MW). Personal ad- 
vantages are expected and vague obligations are assumed in these relation- 
ships, for 
if the Indians have names pertaining to animals, as the animals don’t get sick, 
neither will the Indians; they will always be in good health. The members of a name 
group must follow their animals; perhaps these animals will help them through life, 


although they couldn’t give a person any one thing like long life or power to doctor 
or success in war (MW). 


The name groups function primarily as friendship groups in which all 
the members of the group have the privilege of boasting about the animals 
associated with their own name group and belittling those pertaining to 
other name groups. Examples of teasing show, however, that often no direct 
reference is made to the name group animals and tr. :t the raillery between 
two or more persons belonging to different name groups may be merely 
personal. Boasting and teasing is indulged in at all times save when some 
serious business is afoot, such as a council, a peyote meeting, or a funeral. 
Fellow members of a name group, spoken of as partners, do not tease one 
another and should not “talk bad” (gossip maliciously) about one another. 
A person present during a contest of wits between one of his partners and 
a member of any other group should help his partner by entering into the 
conversation and supporting his partner’s jibes with a few of his own. 
Originality and ingenuity are required in the defense of one’s own name 
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group and in the ridicule of others. A pointed and subtle thrust is greeted 
with vociferous cheering; a dull and trite remark is received in critical 
silence. 

The question of name group affiliation enters into the consideration of 
an individual’s eligibility to fill certain réles in social, religious, and polit- 
ical activities. Here the relationship between the name group animal and 
the bearer of a name referring to that animal is again emphasized. 

In the matter of burial, the man or woman in charge of a funeral and 
the two men or women gravediggers and corpse-handlers must belong to 
different name groups from that to which the deceased belonged (FD, JC, 
NS, BW). NS even attempted to specify from which name group funeral 
officials would be chosen;’ FD said that persons from “any of the other 
name groups” would do. Among the Absentee Shawnee formerly, the man 
who delivered the formularized speech at the grave was not in charge of 
the funeral as is often the case now, and it made no difference whether the 
speaker and the deceased belonged to the same name group or to different 
ones, the prime consideration being that the speaker know the formula 
letter perfect (Jennie Cegar). 

At the present time all animal tales are told indiscriminately by mem- 
bers of any name group but in former days members of a particular name 
group preferred to tell stories which selected that name group’s animals as 
the actors or heroes of the stories. Spencer® goes so far as to imply that the 
cycle of wildcat and rabbit tales was told only by members of the Rabbit 
name group. MW said this was a matter of preference in telling stories, 
not a matter of exclusive privilege. 

One of the methods formerly used to secure rain was to hold a council 
in order to select a suitable Raccoon man who was given Indian tobacco 
by the chief and told to go to a spring to offer it to the water for 


our Grandfathers, the Thunderers. The Coon man goes to the spring alone. There 


he talks to the water and tells it what to say to the Thunderers. . . . He puts the 
5 She formulated it as follows:— 
Name group of deceased Name group of male Name group of female 
gravedigger cor pse-handler 
Rabbit Rounded-feet Rounded-feet 
Turtle Rounded-feet Rounded-feet 
Horse Coon or Rabbit Coon 
Turkey Coon or Horse Coon 
Coon Rounded-feet Rounded-feet 
Rounded-feet Coon (sometimes) Coon, Rabbit, or Turkey 


® Joab Spencer, The Shawnee Indians (Transactions, Kansas State Historical Society, 
Vol. 10, pp. 382-402, Topeka, 1908), p. 396. 
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tobacco in his left hand, doubled up; when he gets through talking he slides his left 
hand slowly down into the water and frees the tobacco. Then he returns home and 
the rain comes when he has asked for it to come (BW). 


Whenever a group of travelling Shawnee came to a considerable body 
of water, all Raccoon men of the party were made to stay in the rear while 
the group crossed the water, because, “‘if the Raccoon men didn’t stay be- 
hind, the water might rise up and drown the people” (BW). 

The custodian of the Ki8poko division’s bundle or palladium has to be 
either a Turtle or Turkey man; Turtle is preferable. When rain is needed 


the old man in charge of the bundle takes it out in the woods, opens it, and offers 
prayer, calling for rain. . .. This old man has to be a Turtle man. Turtle lives in 
the water and so do the Thunderbirds; that’s why it rains quickly when he takes it 
out (JC). 


For the two yearly Bread dances two men and two women from each 
of the six name groups must be chosen as the hunters and cooks. The male 
and female leaders of these two groups of twelve persons must be Turtle 
or Turkey for the spring Bread dance, and Horse or Rounded-feet for 
the fall Bread dance. The spring Bread dance is a prayer for the crops 
and general fertility and is “called” by the women (FD): it is felt that 
Turtle and Turkey, because they lay eggs, are peculiarly fertile. The fall 
Bread dance is called by the men: this is the hunting season when horse, 
deer, and the rounded-feet animals play conspicuous réles. At the present 
time, if it is impossible to secure a man or woman belonging to the right 
name group to act as leader for a Bread dance, a member of another name 
group may be “‘borrowed”’ for the occasion (ES). The spring Bread dance 
ushers in a series of spring ball games which are played between men and 
women. When the ball is put away for the season in June a Turtle or Turkey 
man and woman take active parts in the ceremony, but the other name 
groups are also represented. The Men’s dance is given during August by 
the members of the KiSpoko division. The night before the dance the 
Turtle man who is the custodian of the KiSpoko bundle 


brings the bundle over to the dance ground and leaves it in the thickets far off. 
Early the next morning he takes a Turtle, a Turkey, a Horse, and a Rounded-feet 
man with him and goes down to open the bundle and puts bunches of feathers con- 
tained in the bundle on these four men (BW). 


Every major division of the Shawnee has (or had) as a palladium a 
sacred bundle. Great harm will befall the people to whom the bundle per- 
tains if it is transported in any fashion except slowly. Because Turtle is a 
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slow-moving animal, a Turtle man is best qualified to carry the bundle. 
This is true for all Shawnee (NS, BW, JC, Jennie Cegar). In one instance 
men from the Turkey name group were given preference over Turtle men 
in transporting a bundle, but for a particular reason. When the Absentee 
Shawnee moved from Oklahoma to Kansas during the Civil War, they 
knew they were in danger of being followed and attacked by their pro- 
Southern neighbors, the Creek; accordingly, the head chief of the Ab- 
sentee chose two men from the Turkey group to take charge of the @awikila 
division’s bundle on the trip north, “because a turkey is ready to fly 
quickly”’ (Jennie Cegar). If necessity arises for transporting the KiSpoko 
bundle, three Turtle or Turkey men are put in charge. It is unthinkable 
that members of any other name group should be concerned. 

A Rounded-feet man can’t touch the bundle, unwrap it or have anything to do 
with it; something would happen; the people who belonged to that bundle would be 
destroyed. At a pinch a Turkey man can substitute for a Turtle man and handle 
the bundle, but no matter how good a man is, if he isn’t in either of these two name 
groups he can’t take care of the bundle (JC). 


A Shawnee chief must lay aside his office of chief if he is to lead a war 
party: his chiefly office is a distinctly peaceful one. Accordingly, a chief 
should be a Rabbit man: this is a peaceful name group (FD). “Most of 
the time they give a Rabbit name to a chief’s child” (BW). It is not neces- 
sary, however, to have chiefly blood in one’s veins in order to possess a 
Rabbit name and conversely, a chief may belong to another name group. 
The present Pekowi chief is a Horse man. 

Some of the name groups are linked in pairs. Turtle and Turkey on the 
one hand, Horse and Rounded-feet men on the other, are “‘friends.’’ Rac- 
coon men are opposed to Turtle men. Neither the linkage nor opposition 
of particular name groups has any significance except in the joking that 
is carried on between the members of different name groups: 

Horse and Rounded-feet men versus Turtle and Turkey men can help one 
another in joking together. Coon and Rabbit just stand alone, but Coon and Turtle 
joke each other all the time because when coon was running along the river he found 
turtle’s eggs and ate them; this didn’t suit turtle very well. That’s why Coon men 
and Turtle men joke so much together (BW). 


All informants agree that inheritance of property is in no wise de- 
termined by name group membership, that competitive games are never 
played between members of different name groups acting as units, that a 
traveler did not necessarily stop for shelter or hospitality at the home of 
one of the same name group, that name groups had no officials, no sacred 
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bundles, and never foregathered as units, that individuals never decorated 
their persons or their personal possessions with representations of name 
group animals as such. Swanton’ speaks of “small poles . . . analogous 
to . . . totem poles’”’ which among the Delaware and Shawnee “were erected 
in the four corners of their medicine-lodges.” We could not obtain any data 
confirmatory of this statement. Informants described the Shawnee medicine 
lodge as a very small, hastily constructed and impermanent dome-shaped 
affair, only large enough to contain the doctor and patient. Descent from 
the name group animals is not claimed.* An individual is free to kill the 
animal or animals affiliated with his own or any other name group. The 
name groups are not exogamic units.* A Horse man, for example, may marry 
a Horse woman or a woman from any other name group. The name groups 
did not enter into the False Face performances as formerly given by the 
Cherokee Shawnee (FD). There are no origin myths attached to the name 
groups. Instead, it is merely stated that “name groups were given to the 
Shawnee by the Creator when she was living on this earth during ‘he First 
Creation” (JC). 


EARLIER DATA AND SOME COMPARATIVE OBSERVATIONS 


In his brief discussion and description of Shawnee social organization, 
Lewis H. Morgan'® makes many statements at variance with those con- 
tained in the present paper. Morgan visited the Shawnee in Kansas in 1859 
and 1860;" the Absentee Shawnee were in Indian Territory at that time and 
his information was obtained from members of what are now known as the 
Eastern and Cherokee Shawnee groups. Since pre-Revolutionary days the 
Eastern Shawnee have intermarried and been intimately associated with a 
so-called Seneca group. These two groups lived together at Lewistown, 
Ohio, moved to Kansas together (TWA), and at present occupy adjoining 


7 John R. Swanton, Totem Poles in Handbook of the American Indians North of Mexico 
(Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 30, Pt. 2, 1910), p. 795. 

§ One informant only, NS, stated that the Shawnee claim descent from the name group 
animal. 

* NS said that “the Shawnee used to watch and not let members of the same name group 
marry, but they stopped watching long ago. When they did follow this rule, the children might 
belong to either parent’s name group, or to a different name group.’’ NS’s statements relative 
to descent and exogamy were denied by all other informants; some of the more sophisticated 
informants called the name groups “clans” and equated them to the clan or gens groupings 
of neighboring tribes, but everyone except NS denied they were exogamic units. 

1° Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society (Chicago, n.d.), pp. 172-74. 

‘1 Lewis H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family (Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 17, Washington, 1871), p. 217, fn. 1. 
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allottments in northeastern Oklahoma. This must not be taken to mean 
that the social organization of the group in question had become an aber- 
rant mixture of Shawnee and “Seneca’”’ traits: in fact HT, an Eastern 
Shawnee, gave us in 1934 the same information regarding the number of 
name groups, their names, etc., that Absentee Shawnee informants had 
given. It is possible, however, that Morgan secured at least part of his 
information from Shawnee informants whose culture was more ‘‘Seneca”’ 
than Shawnee. James Mooney” quotes from Morgan on the subject of 
Shawnee “‘gentes,’’ which were said to be thirteen in number, named for 
various animals, and not unilateral.“ These “‘gentes’”’ and our name groups 
are the same units. Morgan’s Loon, Buzzard, Owl, and Turkey gentes are, 
according to our informants, associated with the Turkey name group which 
includes in the scope of its reference everything connected with birds of any 
species. Other gentes animals of Morgan are likewise included in the refer- 
ence of one or the other of the six name groups. Still there is nothing in- 
herently improbable in supposing that the six name groups of the present 
day represent a consolidation of a former larger number; as we have men- 
tioned (p. 622), in the abstract the number of name groups is often said to 
be twelve. But that the Shawnee ever had thirteen name groups was con- 
sistently denied by all informants, some of whom were so far advanced in 
years as to bridge the gap between Morgan’s time and ours. 

In several of his statements Morgan confuses the name groups and the 
major divisions; the latter each have a chief, messenger, and other officials 
which are lacking in the name groups. 

The most striking and cer‘ainly the only original feature of Shawnee 
name groups is a negative one. .he name groups are not unilateral in an area 
where unilateral systems of social organization are to be expected. The total 
configuration of positive and negative traits constituting the name group 
complex and a cursory examination of the distributions of its component 
traits shows that none of its positive traits are limited to the Shawnee; the 
following similarities to features of the complex have been noted among a 
few Eastern and Plains tribes. 

Nomenclature. Animal nomenclature for sib or phratric groups pre- 
dominates throughout eastern North America and extends beyond this 
area. Among the Unami Delaware“ Wolf phratry is called ‘“Rounded- 


#2 James Mooney, Shawnee, Tecumseh, in Handbook of the American Indians North of 
Mexico (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 30, Pt. 2, 1910), pp. 537, 714. 

‘8 Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 173. 

4 M. R. Harrington, A Preliminary Sketch of Lenape Culture (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 15, 1913), p. 213. 
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Feet;” the Rounded-feet name group of the Shawnee includes wolf. Rac- 
coon and Rabbit occur as names for clans among Prairie Potawatomi" and 
various Southeastern tribes." 

Number of the name groups. Variable for sib or phratric groupings in 
this area, but Prairie Potawatomi’ have six’ phratries, five of which show 
correspondences to animals represented in the Shawnee name groups. 

Name feast. Found among Sauk,'* Prairie Potawatomi,'’ Winnebago,”° 
and such distant tribes as the Assiniboine.*' Sauk and Prairie Potawatomi 
name feasts show greatest similarities to Shawnee naming breakfasts. 

Bead necklace as token. Chickasaw,” Yuchi* (very similar). Seneca 
“hang the name around the neck” but do not actually use a necklace.™ 

Payment to name-giver. Prairie Potawatomi,” Ioway,”* Winnebago,” 
Assiniboine,”* Blackfoot.?® Among Prairie Potawatomi child’s parents give 
name-giver four gifts. 

Sex gender expressed in names. Probably widespread: specified for Dela- 
ware,*° Prairie Potawatomi," Ioway,* Seneca.* 

Name refers to totem animal. General for Creek, Siouan, and Algonkin 
tribes,“ but for Creek only the most important set of busk titles contains 


% Alanson Skinner, The Mascoutens or Prairie Potawatomi Indians (Bulletin, Public 
Museum, Milwaukee, Vol. 6, 1924), pp. 17-28. 

6 John R. Swanton, Social Organization and Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek 
Confederacy (Forty-second Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1928), p. 115 

‘7 Skinner, loc. cit. 

#8 Alanson Skinner, Observations on the Ethnology of the Sauk Indians (Bulletin, Public 
Museum, Milwaukee, Vol. 5, 1923), p. 16. 

19 Skinner, Mascoutens or Prairie Potawatomi, p. 23 

20 Paul Radin, The Winnebago Tribe (Thirty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of Amer 
ican Ethnology, 1923), p. 128. 

*t Edwin Thompson Denig, Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri (Forty-sixth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1930), p. 516 

2 F. G. Speck, Notes on Chickasaw Ethnography and Folk-Lore (Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, Vol. 20, 1907), p. 57. 

* F. G. Speck, Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians (Anthropological Papers, University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, Vol. 1, 1909), pp. 93-94 

* William Fenton, ms. notes. 

* Skinner, Mascoutens or Prairie Potawatomi, p. 23. 

* Alanson Skinner, Ethnology of the Ioway Indians (Bulletin, Public Museum, Mil 
waukee, Vol. 5, 1926), p. 198. 

27 Radin, loc. cit. % Denig, loc. cil 

2° Clark Wissler, The Social Life of the Blackfoot Indians (Anthropological Papers, 
American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 7, 1912), pp. 16-17. 

* Harrington, loc. cit. ‘! Skinner, Mascoutens or Prairie Potawatomi, p. 24 

® Skinner, Ioway, p. 193 ’ William Fenton, ms. notes. 
* Speck, Yuchi, p. 93. 
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name of animal totem;* data for Sauk® closely resemble that for Shawnee. 

Name change because of sickness. Natchez," Hidatsa,** Crow,®* Pomeroon 
Arawak, Carib.*° 

Boasting about totemic animal. Yuchi* (myths told). Creek joking rela- 
tionship involves clanship.” 

If we regroup the traits in the above list, we see that similarities in detail 
between the Shawnee and neighboring tribes take on a certain definite 
clustering. Such traits as nomenclature of the name groups, the number of 
name groups, the name feast, payment to the name-giver, and the refer- 
ence in the name to a totem animal are found chiefly in the Central Al- 
gonkin area, the closest parallels occurring among the Prairie Potawatomi 
and Sauk. On the other hand, such traits as bead necklace as a token, name 
change because of sickness, and boasting about a totem animal are found 
chiefly in the Southeastern area, with the closest parallels occurring among 
the Yuchi, Chickasaw and Natchez. 

This distribution of component traits in Central Algonkin and South- 
eastern tribes points to the following interpretation. Shawnee name groups 
are basically Central Algonkin; it is even possible that the nucleus of the 
complex was a part of Shawnee culture at a remote time when sibs were 
only weakly developed, if at all, among the Central Algonkin. With such a 
nucleus the various Central Algonkin tribes must have developed their 
special sib systems while the Shawnee instead elaborated the common 
nucleus into a name group system. It may have been that this elaboration 
took place only after the Shawnee moved southward, for features of the 
Shawnee name groups which are atypical in the central area are most at 
home among Southeastern tribes. 
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A STUDY OF MAYA MOULDMADE 
FIGURINES By MARY BUTLER 


INTRODUCTION! 


ie spite of the relatively unknown and unexcavated state of most of the 
Maya area, there are in museums a sufficient number of Maya figurines 
to warrant an attempt to classify them. The scarcity of specimens, espe- 
cially whole ones, and the uncertainty, in many cases, as to their proveni- 
ence, introduces a subjective element into classification and conclusions 
that is unfortunate, but so far unavoidable. The careful work that is being 
carried on at present in the Maya field will undoubtedly correct or check 
the tentative results offered here. 

Maya figurines are one phase, distinct by reason of style, of the figurine 
complex that stretches from southern Arizona into South America. Al- 
though it is not possible to draw a hard and fast line between mouldmade 
and modelled figurines, it is possible to divide them into those conforming 
to moulded technique, some of which may have been done entirely by 
hand, and those conforming to modelled or “‘Archaic’’ technique, some of 
which may have been cast in a mould. It is with the former class that this 
paper proposes to deal, confining the discussion to an examination of human 
figurines in the Maya area that conform to mouldmade technique. 

It would not be advisable however to discuss one class of Maya clay 
figures without considering briefly the whole group. The mouldmade fig- 
urines form the bulk, such as it is, and the most varied part of the material. 
They range in time from the Old Empire through the Puk-Labna period, 
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and in space from Copan in the south to Labné in the north. “Archaic” 
figurines, presumably earlier than mouldmade ones, occur sporadically in 
the Maya area, and are only twice (at Uaxactun, Guatemala, and Cerro 
Zapote, Salvador) connected definitely in horizontally stratified deposits 
with the early strata. Degenerate types of figurines, modelled by hand, occur 
in Yucatan and late in British Honduras. Large modelled figures attached 
to braseros are characteristic of the late phases of Maya culture in the 
northwest and on the east coast of Yucatan, and are found also in Tabasco 
and in the Highlands. They doubtless represent the god or guardian spirit 
to whom one was offering incense. The modern Lacandon Indians of the 
Peten make a degenerate form of figure brasero, consisting of a bowl with 
crudely modelled human head on the rim (Tozzer, 1907). 


MODELLED FIGURINES: EARLY 


The terms “early” and “late’’ are assigned merely to permit a distinc- 
tion between the bulk of the modelled figurines, referred to as “Archaic,” 
and those which are apparent degenerations of finer technique. 

Although there may have been no single Archaic culture, spreading agri- 
culture, pottery, and crude hand-made figurines from Mexico to Peru, there 
were undoubtedly early cultures responsible for such figurines found in 
various localities. These figurines possess features in common, but they are 
the features that would characterize the work of any people trying a new 
art. The crudely made bodies, with little or no clothing, and heads that 
seem even cruder since eyes and mouth are shown by slits or holes punched 
in applied pellets, justify the label “‘Archaic.’”’ In contrast to the mould- 
made figurines, “‘Archaic’’ ones seldom have the added function of whistle. 
They are usually small clay figures, pure and simple, and may have had a 
more directly religious meaning than their more sophisticated successors. 

Although, in the Maya area, “Archaic” figurines have been found in 
Vera Cruz (AM), at Uaxactun in the Peten (Ricketson, 1929), through- 
out the Highlands of Guatemala (Lothrop, 1926; Gamio, 1926-27; UM), in 
the Uloa Valley (PM, MAI), and in Salvador (Lothrop, 1927; Spinden, 
1915), only at Uaxactun, Miraflores in Guatemala, and Cerro Zapote in 
Salvador do they appear in horizontally stratified deposits. At Uaxactun 
they occur in the earliest level. At Miraflores, Dr Gamio found the ma- 
terial to be Archaic in the lower levels, Archaic mixed with Historic Maya 
in the top level. 

At Cerro Zapote where Archaic figurines occur, in varying forms, above 
and below a layer of ash, Lothrop places them at the beginning of a tenta- 
tive Archaic, Chorotega, Maya, Pipil series. Little can be said at present 
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about the “‘Archaic”’ figurines from Vera Cruz or the Highlands. Mention 
should, however, be made of the resemblance of some of the Huastec 
figurines to those from the Uloa Valley. 

The “Archaic” figurines from the Uloa Valley form an individual and 
interesting group. They are unusual in the sophistication and high degree 
of artistic skill shown, making the mouldmade figurines from the same 
place seem crude by comparison. The bodies are those of nude women seated, 
usually, with legs crossed; Sometimes with one hand to the face, some- 
times pregnant, sometimes holding a child. The heads, which far out- 
number the bodies, are conventionally treated, with holes in the center of 
shallow grooves for eyes, and slits for mouths. They show, however, an 
occasional feeling for portraiture, and a wide range of hairdressing. The 
hair appears to be so shaven as to provide a variety of designs that may in- 
dicate the status of the wearers. The possibility of these figurines showing 
not people with ornamentally shaven heads, but people wearing wigs that 
give such an appearance, is suggested by a line that invariably runs across 
the forehead, showing apparently the edge of a tight-fitting cap in slightly 
higher relief than the face. The heads are so meticulously rendered that 
such a constant element cannot be ignored, and the idea that some of the 
Maya, like the ancient Egyptians, may have shaved their heads and worn 
wigs, is strengthened by finding, in both the Usumacinta region and British 
Honduras, headdresses which seem to start above the natural hairline. 
Stelae 8-11 from Seibal show a very artificial arrangement of straight hair, 
and on a stela from Calakmul a head covered with tightly coiled curls gives 
the idea further support. 

What data we have imply that the “Archaic” situation is essentially 
the same in the Maya area as in Mexico, and that the makers of such 
modelled figurines preceded the more sophisticated workers who made their 
figurines in moulds. Different techniques seem to have prevailed in different 
sections, but these may be found to represent different phases of a more or 
less homogeneous culture, as in the Valley of Mexico. In the regions pe- 
ripheral to the main Maya area, such as the Uloa Valley and Vera Cruz, we 
have no sure time element involved. There are also modelled figurines from 
the Highlands, archaistic rather than archaic, that show definite links 
between different districts and probably were contemporary with the 
mouldmade figurines of the Old Empire (UM). 


MODELLED FIGURINES: LATE 
Finally there are the crude modelled, sun-baked figurines from British 
Honduras which follow the mouldmade ones and are the last flickers of 
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figurine-making on the eastern coast of Yucatan (Gann, 1918, pp. 60-61; 
pls. 8-9, 22). They consist of male figures, each wearing a loincloth, button 
labrets at the corners of the mouth, and a headdress which may be either 
a flat cap or a mitre-like cap with a long queue behind reminiscent of a type 
of headdress found on the stelae at Palenque and Copan. These men are 
standing, holding either a fan or a knife; seated, practicing self-mutilation; 
or crouching, with shield and spear. 


BRASERO FIGURES 


Large modelled figures of coarse clay, averaging forty centimetres in 
height and attached to braseros, occur in Yucatan, Tabasco, and the High- 
lands of Guatemala. From their association with late remains on the east 
coast of Yucatan, and their non-appearance at Old Empire sites, such 
braseros are considered to be of relatively late date. The brasero figures 
considered here fall into three groups, which conform to the differences in 
provenience. Some sherds from Piedras Negras, apparently pieces of other 
types of figure brasero, are too fragmentary to do more than suggest that 
this kind of vessel goes back to the Old Empire. 

On Tabascan censers a male human figure is seated on top of the lid 
(PM). Two types are shown; one showing a face more or less realistically 
modelled, with disk earplugs, and the head usually set in bird or animal 
jaws. The other has eyes made by an incised pi sign, a horizontally oblong 
pendant hanging from the septum of the nose, often round ball earplugs 
instead of the usual disk ones, and a headdress which fits in a square around 
the face and is more or less tubular above it. The latter type recalls in 
feeling, though there are no actual identities, large figures from Teotitlan 
del Camino (Danzel, pp. 61-62; cf. also Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 178). Some 
of the brasero figures of this type in the Museo Nacional of Mexico come 
from Tabasco, others from the Totonac area in Vera Cruz. Both types of 
men wear a costume of which the main characteristic is a jacket held to- 
gether in front by a round or oblong brooch with two applied pellets on it. 
They carry shield and spear or atlatl. The main portion of the headdress 
is a sort of chimney acting as vent for the incense smoke. On the front of 
this is usually a bird flying down; behind the chimney is a semi-circular 
crest. On the crest is applied a series of hands, with two round pellets ap- 
plied to the back of each. 

The East Coast censer consist of a lidless jar with a standing man at- 
tached to the side (PM; Gann, 1918, pp. 119-20; pl. 20). The style is real- 
istic, well-modelled; the types shown are two: an old man with head thrust 
forward, two snag teeth, and sunken cheeks, and a young man with a com- 
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plete upper set of teeth and an unlined face. The costume consists of disk 
earplugs, often with a tassel, a round collar with scallops projecting at in- 
tervals (cf. Piedras Negras, Stela 35, Lintel 2; Maler, 1901, pls, 28, 31), a 
braided oblong pectoral, fringed leggings, and a tall headdress with corn 
or braided symbols. We have the young man also in the diving position 
characteristic of the East Coast culture, with a plate of copal balls between 
his hands. 

In the Highlands there Are a few examples of a third kind of censer, 
consisting of a seated figure holding in his arms a straight-sided bow] for 
incense (MAI;UM). 

In this region we also find the most varied development of censers in 
which the human body is subordinated to the vessel. Hourglass censers 
often bear on one side a human head, with its body telescoped into down- 
hanging arms and legs (UM). In another type a face with cruller twist over 
the nose, possibly the Sun God; forms one side of the jars and the low, 
straight-sided bowls (UM, PM, MAI). A conventionalized head and out- 
curving arms mask a cylindrical jar on cylindrical tripod feet (MAI). In 
even such a brief view of the fragmentary brasero material, we see that 
there are various distinctive treatments which at present seem to be 
localized in different parts of the Maya area. What evidence there is sug- 
gests a comparatively late date for the material discussed under this 
heading. 

MOULDMADE FIGURINES 

Mouldmade figurines have an average height of fifteen to twenty centi- 
metres, though larger and smaller ones occur. They are made of relatively 
well-fired clay, which varies in quality, and ranges in post-fired coloring 
from buff to orange. They were probably originally painted, some real- 
istically, some arbitrarily, but few traces of this remain today. The majority 
probably represent cult devotees, a few definitely portray deities. The 
distinction which exists between genre and cult figurines cannot be brought 
out in a paper of this sort, since genre figurines are usually single isolated 
specimens, rather than types. We can say, however, that such figurines, 
showing unmistakable scenes from daily life, occur in every region. 

We do not yet know definitely the purposes for which clay figurines 
were used by the early Maya. A great many of them have whistle forms, as 
a result of placing vents in the back and adding a mouthpiece at the lower 
back of the figure. This may well have developed incidentally from the 
technique of making figurines in a mould, and does not necessarily mean 
that the figurines were primarily made to be used as whistles. In the 
Usumacinta-Highland region figurines occur that are pierced from side to 
side through head or shoulders, for suspension, probably as an amulet or 
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an offering at a shrine (PM, UM). With the exception of a broken figurine 
found on the lid of a cyst burial at Palenque (Holmes, 1895-97, pl. 23) and 
those found with skeletons in the Uloa Valley (Popenoe, p. 74) clay fig- 
urines so far have not appeared in burials or votive caches in the Maya 
area, although tiny jade and shell ones are frequent enough (J.E. Thomp- 
son, 1931, pl. 31; Piedras Negras Preliminary Reports, ms.). Discarded 
figurines were used, with potsherds, as a foundation for stucco relief decora- 
tion on the buildings of the Usumacinta region (Piedras Negras Preliminary 
Reports, ms.). What evidence we have, then, points to their use as whistles, 
probably in religious ceremonies (cf. Sahagun, p. 121), as amulets to be 
worn, or offerings to be hung. They may also have served as household 
gods; they do not seem to have been used in burials. 

Figurines that can be identified as Mayan are found in the modern 
Mexican states of Vera Cruz, Chiapas, Tabasco, Campeche, and Yucatan, 
as well as in British Honduras, Guatemala, Honduras, and Salvador. 

If we attempt to date mouldmade figurines approximately, on the basis 
of their occurrence in archaeological excavations, their earliest known ap- 
pearance would seem to be at Piedras Negras, an Old Empire city in the 
Usumacinta Valley, where dated monuments range from 514 A.D. to 830 
A.D. according to the Goodman-Thompson correlation, 260 years earlier 
by the Spinden correlation. Their latest appearance is at Labné, a Yuca- 
tecan city belonging architecturally to the Puk-Labna period, approxi- 
mately the beginning of the second millenium A.D. The fact that, though 
frequent in the Puk, such figurines have not been found at later sites in 
Yucatan suggests that the use of small clay figures may have been to some 
extent replaced by the use of stone or wooden ones (cf. Landa, pp. 128, 158). 

In attempting a classification of these clay figurines, style is taken as 
the primary criterion, with type of person shown, the subject matter, as 
secondary criterion. There is a certain amount of localization in each, but 
style seems to be the surer historical determinant. 

A factor which must be mentioned before discussing the material is that 
of headform. There are three distinct headforms shown in the figurines be- 
longing to a style which we shall refer to as X and in the major art forms 
of painting and carving. Style X is a realistic, finely executed rendering in 
the round of the human body that is in distinct contrast to the convention- 
alizations of surrounding styles. Headform designations are applied tenta- 
tively to figurines of other styles, allowing for the possible influence of con- 
ventionalization. These headforms will be referred to in the text as A, B, 
and C, 

Headform A (fig. 1, a) has an oval face, narrowing from the jaw to the 
flattened forehead, which slopes back from the eyebrows at an acute angle. 
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This slope is usually prolonged, sometimes at a slightly altered angle, by 
a high headdress or wig, of which the front and back surfaces are wider 
than the sides. The chin is rounded and slopes back from the lower lip, 
and the projecting mouth is half open. There are two groups of figurines 
with Form A heads that are short and rounded. One comprises a few 
simply dressed people without headdresses, in Style X from the Highlands 
(Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 24; Seler, 1904, figs. 18: c,f, 19: b) and in the Ta- 
bascan style (Spinden, 1913, pl. 17: 4). The other consist of Style X heads 
from Labna, which have low, close-fitting headdresses (PM). Headform 
A is that commonly referred to as the Maya type or Palenque type, and 
corresponds to Joyce’s “classical” category (Joyce, 1933, p. xvi). It is 
predominant in stone carvings and in codices, as well as in figurines, from 
Guatemala to Yucatan. 

Headform B (fig. 1, b) has a square, chubby face with spreading, flattish 
nose, below a normal or a bulging forehead. The head is usually short and 
rounded. It corresponds to that classified by Joyce as ‘“‘chubby”’ (Joyce, 
1933, p. xvi). Only in the Usumacinta region do we find it prolonged into 
a rounded cone sloping back above the prominent forehead. This conical 
shape may be due to a headdress similar to one characteristic of Form A 
heads. Form B is infrequent, associated at present chiefly with two more 
or less widely distributed figurine types, both showing stout elderly men. 
It occurs, as well, in Copan sculptures, and is essentially the type recog- 
nized in recent publications by Vaillant and tentatively assigned by him 
to the Olmecs. 

The face of headform C (fig. 1, c) is roughly square, widest at the cheek- 
bones, and sweeping down in a full curve to a pronounced, almost prog- 
nathous chin. The head is short and rounded, the face broad and flat, and 
the forehead perhaps artificially depressed. Form C is rare in figurines of 
the realistic style, occurring usually on single specimens not mentioned 
here, but its occurrence may be significant. A figurine with such a head 
from the Highlands is similar to one from Piedras Negras; one stela, 35 
(Maler, 1901, pl. 28), among all the carvings of people with A heads at 
Piedras Negras, shows a person with a Form C head. 

Our knowledge of the Maya is still too fragmentary to allow of sure 
conclusions as to the significance of this variation in headform, but it is a 
factor that cannot be ignored in considering Maya figurines. Whether a 
figurine head has the form A, B, or C will be shown by the corresponding 
initia] in the heading under which it occurs. 

These figurines, then, will be considered by styles, discussing under each 
the main types, with mention of individual specimens that may be of in- 
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terest in their relation to other forms of art. Taking this approach, we find 
two general styles occuring throughout the Maya area, not confined to any 
one district. One of these, called here Style X, is that most characteristic 
of and most common in Maya mouldmade figurines. The other, referred to 
as Style Y, occurs sporadically. In contrast to these are styles that are ap- 
parently local in character: one belonging to the Highlands, three others, 
from Campeche, Tabasco, and Vera Cruz to the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and another, from the Uloa Valley to the Caribbean coast. 
GENERAL STYLES: STYLE X 

Figurines in this realistic style, already described on page 641, show a 
highly developed artistic sense and technique, and are the finest from pre- 
Columbian America. This style shows the same approach to and treatment 
of the subject as are shown in the bas-reliefs and painting of the Old Empire. 
It is characteristic of figurines from the middle Usumacinta drainage, of 
the handful of mouldmade figurines from the Peten, and of most of those 
from the Highlands. It reaches as far as Copan, and Lubaantun in British 
Honduras; it is prominent in Tabasco, and persists along the west coast of 
Yucatan into the Peninsula itself where it characterizes the heads found 
at Labna in the Puk. A refinement of study that will be possible only with 
the accumulation of well-documented collections of figurines from the en- 
tire area may show local variations of treatment within this widespread 
style. At present, there is a certain amount of localization of types and of 
costume which permits some geographical distinctions to be drawn. The 
style persists in time from Piedras Negras to Labna. The implication is 
that it is most characteristic of the Maya Old Empire, and continued into 
the Maya period of power in Yucatan. 


UsSUMACINTA 

X 1. Hunchback. A (fig.1,d). The figure of a seated hunchback shows 
a man wearing loincloth, neckbar, and high caplike headdress. A specimen 
in gray clay from Jonuta varies somewhat from those in red-orange clay 
from Piedras Negras. The hunchback is found figured in clay and stone 
from Tennessee to Costa Rica. Bernal Diaz refers to hunchbacks acting 
as buffoons (Diaz del Castillo, I, p. 230) and Landa mentions the popu- 
larity of jesters and buffoons among the Maya. One wonders whether the 
Maya, like ourselves, believed that a hunchback brought good luck. 

X 2. Woman with Adult child. A. This is a woman with a child whose 
face is that of a wrinkled old man (fig. 1, e). She wears a high, square- 
ended headdress, with an incised line like a central parting; the headdress 
is straight across the forehead, and falls away in steps at the sides of the 
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face. She may be standing, wearing only a skirt, carrying a dog under her 
arm, and leading the smaller figure, or seated, in an undecorated, low- 
necked robe, with the smaller figure across her knees. Although these two 
persons may represent merely a mother and child, the wrinkled face of the 
latter suggests the religious connotation of goddess and worshipper. 

Thompson refers to similar figures from Lubaantun, which are as yet 
unpublished (Joyce, Clark, and Thompson, p. 310). A woman with a 
smaller figure at her knee occurs also in two poses in the characteristic 
style of Campeche; in the Highlands of Guatemala, and in the Uloa Valley; 
among the Chiriqui, in Nicaragua and Venezuela to the south; in the 
“Archaic” of Vera Cruz and the Huastec, and among the Aztecs to the 
north. The only specimens, however, that suggest goddess and worshipper 
are those in the Maya Usumacinta area. This may be because they are 
the only ones executed in a style realistic enough to show the adult char- 
acteristics of the minor figure. But it is interesting to recall the reliefs on 
the Palace at Palenque that show a woman holding in her arms a child 
whose right leg ends in a snake’s head. Spinden (1913, p. 51) calls this child 
a prototype of the Manikin Sceptre God, probably a form of God B-K of 
the codices, and the reliefs may perhaps point, from another angle, to a 
Mother Goddess cult in this region. 

X 3. Owl Man. There is a definite owl cult which seems to extend from 
the Usumacinta into Vera Cruz, and in the latter region shows connota- 
tions of the Serpent Bird, that mythical creature, found on Old Empire 
stelae and lintels, who is probably connected with the Plumed Serpent 
(Spinden, 1913, pp. 60-62). One sub-type shows a man in a complete bird 
costume, of which the salient feature is a Horned Owl mask headdress, 
X 3a (fig. 1, f). One of these figurines, from San Andres Tuxtla, has along 
each arm a snake head without lower jaw. The figure resembles in every- 
thing but headdress that shown in Figure 1, g. According to Maudslay, as 
quoted by Spinden (1913, p. 60), “the most essential character of the (Ser- 
pent Bird) design seems to be the presence of a conventional snake’s head 
(without a lower jaw) in place of or overlying the bony structure of the 
bird’s wing.” 

Another sub-type shows a man wearing a bird costume, but no mask, 
X 3b. While the costume shown bears no especial owl attributes, it is 
identical with that worn by men with owl masks. It does not appear with 
any other bird head, although it occurs once topped by a jaguar mask 
(MM). It seems reasonable therefore to consider it at present as an owl 
costume, especially as one such man, from Vera Cruz, has a snake head 
along each arm (fig. 1, g) like the owl figure described above. 
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Three standing men have, each, a nimbus of feathers surrounding the 
whole figure and an owl mask used as the main element in the tiered head- 
dress, X 3c. One of them wears a headdress in which a snake headdress is 
superimposed on an owl one (fig. 1, h). This points again to the Serpent 
Bird combination, and the costume as a whole suggests that the figurines, 
of unknown provenience, are Old Empire ones. 

Three other men have vertical flanges along their arms that can only 
be meant to be wings, X 3d. One (fig. 2, a) is seated wearing a headdress 
that seems to have developed from an owl head (see below), the others are 
standing. While these may represent some other form of birdman than the 
owl, this bird is the only one that can be identified in anthropomorphic 
form among these figurines. 

Mention should also be made of two headdresses containing bird ele- 
ments which seem to derive from the owl. One of these, which apparently 
shows a conventionalized owl beak and large filleted eyes, occurs from 
Palenque to Yucatan (fig. 3, c). It is very like a conventionalization of a 
snake head that is found on jades (PM) and on Piedras Negras stone carv- 
ings (Maler, 1901, pls, 20, 22). The bird head, however, can be distinguished 
by minor differences in the nose element, and by the three sets of feathers 
that project at top and sides, representing tail and wings. This headdress 
also occurs with abbreviations (fig. 2, a) and variations (fig. 2, b), and in the 
Campeche style and the Vera Cruz “‘Archaic,”’ as well as Style X. 

The other headdress which may have the same source consists of a 
balloon-like turban above two filleted eyes and a beak element (Joyce, 1933, 
pl. 2: 9, 10, 13). It also occurs on Lintel 4 at Piedras Negras (Maler, 1901, 
pl. 32) and probably again in the bulbous turbans on polychrome pottery 
from the Highlands (Gordon, 1925, pls. 2, 8). 

X 4. Nude Fat Man. B. This is a fat man, usually standing, whose hands 
rest at the sides of his paunch. He wears only a loincloth, and usually has 
a large bead or plaque applied to his chest, and a turban or pointed cap on 
his head. One wears a bird headdress (fig. 2, b). 

A similar standing figure has been found in jades from the Sacred 
Cenote at Chichen Itza (PM), and the type has been recognized by Beyer 
(1930) among Toltec figurines and paintings. Standing fat men from 
Teotihuacan are very like the Maya ones. Their loincloths are of a different 
cut, and one man wears long ear ornaments of the kind that Beyer finds 
characteristic of his Fat God among Toltecs and Totonacs. Their head- 
dress consists of two filleted rings on the forehead, a vestigial beak above, 
and a crest flaring off to the side (Seler, 1915, p. 461, fig. 52), and seems to 
be a variant of the owl headdress described under X 3. Two such filleted 
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Fic. 2. a, X 3d, Guatemala, UM, Cat. No. NA 10979; b, X 4, Tabasco, MAI, Cat. No. 
4/1158; c, X 5, Lubaantun, Joyce, Clark, and Thompson, pl. 18: 2; d, X 6, Lubaantun, Gann, 
1925, p. 222; also drawn, Joyce, 1933, pl. 6: 5; e, British Honduras headdress, Lubaantun, 
Joyce, Clark, and Thompson, pl. 20: 1; also shown, Joyce, 1933, pl. 1: 1, 4, 5, 8; pl. 10: 2; 
f, X 7, Lubaantun, Joyce, Clark, and Thompson, pl. 20; also drawn, Joyce, 1933, pl. 6: 8; 
g, X 8, Coban, Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 30; h, X 9, Mexico, UM, Cat. No. 15080; i, X 10, Chama 
Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 49. The drawings in Joyce’s article, made with the originals at hand, 
show more detail, notably a baby on the back of the kneeling woman of X 7. 
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rings on the forehead are noted by Seler as characteristic of the puffy- 
cheeked heads, similar to Form B, often with eyes closed, that he classes 
together (Seler, 1915, pp. 510, 516, 520). The Teotihuacan figures of stand- 
ing fat men are the only ones of this class that do not have a Form B face, 
square and chubby. Theirs are typically Toltec—a triangle with a rather 
bulging forehead as base. Such a face, older, fat and sagging, might assume 
a square outline, with bulging cheeks and forehead. 

One Maya headdress, mere Mexican ones, suggest some connection of 
the Nude Fat Man with the owl cult. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 

X 5. Ball Player. A type so far unique at Lubaantun is that identified 
by Joyce as the ball-player (fig. 2, c). 

X 6. Man-in-Litter. A man is carried, apparently in a hammock slung 
between two poles, on plaques from British Honduras (fig. 2, d). The same 
thing is shown on a polychrome vase from Chama (UM). A similar graffito 
on a wall at Holmul shows a different type of litter (Merwin and Vaillant, 
p. 90). 

X 7. Woman-at-Metate. This is a woman, wearing a headdress typical of 
the district, kneeling at a metate (fig. 2, f). 

HIGHLANDS 

X 8. Dancer. A. This is a man wearing necklace, loincloth, and high 
mask headdress with feathers flaring at top and sides (fig. 2, g). His head- 
dress has snake or corn attributes, and is probably associated with fertility 
rites. He may be seated, with arms gracefully outstretched, or standing in 
a dancing posture that recalls the carved stelae of Naranjo, Cankuen, 
Quirigua. This dancing pose also occurs on one of the Owl Men (fig. 1, f), 
some of the Clothed Fat Men, X 10, a man from Jaina (Spinden, 1913, pl. 
17: 11) and a figurine in the Vera Cruz style (MM). 

VERA Cruz 

X 9, Winged Man. C. This is a type that is difficult to identify, a man, 
standing, with outstretched arms, shoulder wings, and a thick tubular 
collar or roll of fat at his neck. Several specimens show the man to be fat; 
two wear a definite feather costume. It is impossible to say whether there 
is any connection between these figures and the Clothed Fat Man, X 10. 
The general effect of the specimen shown in Figure 2, h, suggests an insect. 


GENERAL 


X 10. Clothed Fat Man. B, A. The chief characteristic of this type is 
the fat man’s costume of a fitted dress with a loincloth over it (fig. 2, i). 
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The material of the jacket and trousers is shown by parallel horizontal lines 
with vertical nicks between them. Although this might be a convention- 
alized rendering of the feather costume of the Owl Man, it might also 
show another use of the quilted cotton clothing that the later Maya and 
Mexicans used for armor (Diaz del Castillo, I, p. 5). Headdresses are 
usually low caps of one form or another, although one man has fillets and 
feather that recall the Mexican bird headdress described under the heading 
X 4 (MM). 

Most of these men have Form B heads. They are usually standing; 
sometimes in a dancing pose, sometimes holding a fan, sometimes with the 
right hand held to the face. There are two occurrences of this type in other 
styles (PM); once in that characteristic of Campeche, once in the Tabascan 
style. The occurrence of one of these figures at Lubaantun presumably 
establishes the type in the Old Empire; identification of the Form A head 
of a specimen from Merida with several heads made from a Labné mould 
suggests that the figurine came from that city, and that the type persisted 
into the second millenium. There are, however, differences in dress or 
equipment that distinguish the few Yucatecan examples. A similar figure, 
apparently bound to a post, appears carved in stone at Desciln4, Yucatan 
(Follett, p. 395). 

X 11. Seated Woman. A. A woman seated apparently with legs crossed 
under her, has a high, fairly simple headdressing (fig. 3, a). She wears a 
necklace, a pik or long skirt, and a huipil or short-sleeved blouse, that may 
or may not cover the shoulders. Her left hand rests on her knee, and in her 
right she usually holds a fan, sometimes a dog or a child. Sometimes she is 
old and wrinkled, once she has a pointed dog’s face. One specimen supports 
her raised left elbow by her right hand. 

Headless women from the Usumacinta district sit with hands in their 
laps, wearing low-necked robes whose long sleeves fall away in points from 
the wrists. One of these, from Piedras Negras, has a Form A head, another, 
from Campeche (?), has a large, bald head with wrinkled face. 

X 12. Cross-legged, hands on knees. A. There are quite a number of Maya 
figurines that show a person seated in this position. These fall into various 
groups. One is determined by a peculiar technical feature, X 12a. The line 
from neck to hand is so curved that what bend there is comes in the upper 
arm rather than at the shoulder. This causes the stiff arms to stand away 
from the body. Three women wear necklaces of large beads, and capes low 
off the shoulder, similar to a cape found on Zapotecan braseros (fig. 3, b). 
A man, wearing a loincloth that wraps high around his waist, has the same 
pose and arm technique. 
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Another group, X 12b, consists of men seated in the same way, but with 
elbows bent. Those from the Usumacinta wear capes or bead collars and, 


Fic. 3. a, X 11, Salinas, Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 38; b, X 12a, Hama Campeche, Chis., 
Gann, 1926, p. 242; c, X 12b, Palenque, MAI, Cat. No. 7621; d, Sun God?, Chajcar, Diesel- 
dorff, 1926, fig. 174; e, Diving God, Piedras Negras, UM, Cat. No. L-39-145; f, X 13b, 
Camela, PM, Cat. No. C-5152; zg, X 13c, Progreso, Yuc., AM, Cat. No. 30.0-1930; h, Group, 
Isla del Carmen, Camp., MM, Cat. No. 3-74; i, Group, Isla del Carmen, Camp., MM, Cat 
No. 3-73. 
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usually, some variant of the owl headdress (fig. 3, c). Those from the Izabal 
district show older men, simply dressed. 

X 13. Whistles. Many Maya figurines are whistles, with a mouthpiece 
inconspicuously attached to the back of the figure. There are, however, 
three specialized whistle forms associated with Style X. One of these is 
a human head with the mouthpiece set vertically in the top, X 13a. In the 
others, the representational element is subordinated to the functional. One, 
X 13b, is roughly cylindrical, bulging at either end, and with one side 
moulded into a human face and torso (fig. 3, f). The mouthpiece is set in 
the end, above the head. The other kind illustrates a type to which many 
of the figurine heads from the Puk probably belong, X 13c (E. H. Thomp- 
son, pl. 12: 18). Its ultimate source of inspiration may have been the pan- 
pipe, since it has two pipes of different lengths, closed at the lower end. A 
human head is moulded on the side below a flattened mouthpiece (fig. 3, g). 

There are occasional personages, and animals, usually anthropomorphic, 
that may represent gods. One is a tiny, finely-done Diving God, with Form 
A head, and arms and legs broken off (fig. 3, e). This comes from Piedras 
Negras, and serves to show that the concept of the descending god, as- 
sociated with Mexican and late Mayan cult objects, such as braseros from 
the east coast of Yucatan, belonged also to the Old Empire. Bizarre heads 
may represent the Sun God (fig. 3, d). Clothed humans with animal heads 
include, beside the Owl Man, X 3, dog-, jaguar-, and deer-headed persons, 
and a possible monkey-man. I would suggest that these show masked 
people representing gods in religious ceremonies, while unclothed jaguar- 
people, in various poses—one holding a small struggling human figure 
(PM)—represent the god himself. This suggestion would be supported by 
Stela 10 at Piedras Negras (Maler, 1901, pl. 19), where a priest or ruler is 
seated before a huge standing jaguar, who stretches protecting arms above 
him.” The Jaguar, lord of the Maya month Pop, is important also in Mexico 
and Peru. Tozzer and Allen, 1910, point out the general religious impor- 
tance of the dog, its possible connection with Mars, and the importance of 
the owl. 

There are four single specimens, figurine groups, that should be men- 
tioned for their connection with stone reliefs from Piedras Negras. One of 
these, from Lubaantun, shows a man holding by the hair two smaller 
figures, one on either side of him (Joyce, 1933, pl. 5: 1). Such grouping oc- 


2 While Maler (p. 56) says that the carving on the upper half of Stela 10 is destroyed 
completely, the author when at Piedras Negras in 1933 was able to make a drawing of the 
stone which shows clearly the jaguar head and outstretched arms of the large standing figure 
whose legs are shown by Maler’s photograph of the lower half of the stela. 
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curs on Stela 4 at Piedras Negras (Maler, 1901, pl. 14). Another shows a 
man seated in a niche, to which he has mounted by a short flight of steps 
(fig. 3, i). He wears a headdress showing a snake snout with the three- 
member bird elements behind it. On top of the niche leans a god with a 
snake head behind each elbow, and what seems to be a dumpy bird above 
his head. This is in many points similar te Stelae 6, 11, 14, 25, 33 (Maler, 
1901, pls. 15, 20, 22, 26), which show figures associated with the Serpent 
Bird and Two-headed Dragon, seated in niches reached by steps. Another 
figurine group shows a man seated on a flat table with inscribed oblong 
legs that are narrower at the bottom than at the top (fig. 3, h). Below this 
dais sit two attendants, stressing the resemblance to Lintel 3 (University 
Museum Bulletin). The fourth figurine group, showing the Jaguar God pro- 
tecting a king or priest and his two attendants (fig. 4, a), presents the 
same idea as Stela 10, in slightly different form. 
STYLE Y 

Style Y is a crude, bold treatment of figures in the round that pays little 
attention to detail. The figurines grouped under this heading have a cer- 
tain unity of feeling, and a superficial resemblance to Mexican figurines. 
Style Y does not, however, have the homogeneity of Style X. It is one of 
those expedients to which a classificatory system must resort. From the 
differences apparent in the illustrations in Figure 4, one would be tempted 
to group the figurines of Y 1a and Y 2a into a Jonuta style, those of Y 1c 
and Y 2b into a Peninsular style, the half dozen red-orange heads from 
Piedras Negras (fig. 4, g) into a Piedras Negras style. The scarcity of 
specimens and their diversity of provenience makes this unwise. It seems 
better to leave them at present in a group bound together by the character- 
istics mentioned, and by their distinction from other Maya figurines. 

Style Y occurs in the Highlands, along the Usumacinta, in Vera Cruz, 
and the Yucatecan peninsula. We have no data adequate for dating it, al- 
though the appearance at Piedras Negras of the heads mentioned above 
places them in the Old Empire. 

Y 1. Hands at sides. A woman with hair parted in the middle and hang- 
ing on her shoulders wears ear disks and a skirt, or a skirt and short triangu- 
lar cape (fig. 4, b), Y 1a. This simple hairdressing and costume occurs on a 
few figurines of Style X, one of them a girl carrying water (Dieseldorff, 1926, 
fig. 24; Seler, 1904, figs. 18: c,? f; 21: b), and on one of the Tabascan style 
(Spinden, 1913, pl. 17:4), and probably denotes a slave or peasant. There is 


§ Also shown by Spinden, 1913, fig. 200. 
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a group of men, Y ib, who wear usually only a loincloth and ear ornaments 
(fig. 4, c). Two of the specimens ftom San Andres Tuxtla, however, show a 


Fic. 4. a, Group, Jaina?, James Collection; also shown, Spinden, 1913, pl. 17: 10; b, Y 1a, 
Palenque, MAI, Cat. No. 7633; c, Y 1b, El Meco, Yuc., MM, Fig. No. 88; d, Y 1c, Yucatan, 
MM, Fig. No. 31; e, Y 2a, Jonuta, MM, Fig. No. 68; f, Y 2b, Campeche, PM, Cat. No. 
C-5213; g, Head, Piedras Negras, UM, Cat. No. L-17-380; h, H 1, Coban, Dieseldorff, 1926, 
fig. 65 (fig. 33). 
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man in what seems to be protective armor, with a close-fitting, open-faced 
helmet. There are others, Y 1c, who have a unique kind of high headdress, 
and a short cape, usually of feathers, fastened by a bulging breastknot 
(fig. 4, d). 

Y 2. Cross-legged, hands on knees. Two people wearing little hats with 
pointed crowns are so seated, with arms stiff, Y 2a (fig. 4, e). Others, Y 2b 
(fig. 4, f), wearing a costume like that of Y 1c, but without the cape, have 
arms bent out above the elbow in the same manner as those of X 12a 
(fig. 3, b). 

LOCAL STYLES 
HIGHLAND STYLE 


This is a highly conventionalized style, which produces very crude 
figures of which the lower part is absorbed into a columnar base. Although 
the figures seem mouldmade, they give the impression of having been de- 
scribed by crude incising, and probably derive from a stone prototype. 

H 1. Seated Woman. C. They show so far only one type, a woman, prob- 
ably seated with knees crossed (fig. 4, h). She has a round, undecorated 
head, and wears huipil, pik, and necklace. Sometimes she holds a dog, some- 
times possibly a child. 

Gur Coast StyLEes 


Three styles along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, from Campeche, 
Tabasco, and Vera Cruz respectively, are tied together by a common type, 
a figure standing with hands raised to the shoulder. 


CAMPECHE STYLE 


The figure, of red clay, slipped with white, is squat and heavy, with the 
lower part of the body often rendered as a block, ending in a flat base; the 
back is merely a slightly convex, smoothed piece of clay. The face is broad, 
flat, expressionless, conforming to the type described under Headform C, 
and the headdress is usually low and wide, the central hair parting often 
shown by a shallow groove. The impression given is that the emphasis of 
the artist has been on fitting a figure into a preconceived oblong form 
rather than on faithfully representing a human being. 

C 1. Hands raised. Figures standing with hands raised include men and 
women. Their costumes consist of necklace and short skirt, fitting close 
around the waist, or long skirt and cape with a rounded point that is very 
like the women’s costume from Oaxaca (fig. 5, a). Textile design is indi- 
cated, but without the meticulous emphasis found in Vera Cruz. 

C 2. Hands down. Another pose shows the arms downstretched, elbows 
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slightly bent, and arms resting against the body (fig. 5, b). One of. these 
figures has a smaller one at the level of the knees. Two others wear capes 
quite plain except for an inverted triangle in the front containing a head, 


Fic. 5. a, C 1, Yucatan, Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 50; b, C 2, Fuhrmann, pl. 59; c, T 1, Fuhr- 
mann, pl. 60; d, T 2, Tecolpa, MM, Fig. No. 50; e, T 3, MM, Fig. No. 5; f, VC 2, Dicha 
Tuerta, Ver., MM, Fig. No. 79; g, VC 1, Cerro de las Mesas, Strebel, 1889, pl. 32: 45. 
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apparently that of the Sun God. A similar costume, showing a Tlaloc head, 
occurs on two (?)* armless, possibly broken, figurines in this style. This 
type of costume, then, may belong to persons dedicated to various cults. 


TABASCO STYLE 


This seems to be a modification of the Campeche style from contact 
with Style X. The figure, though rendered as in Campeche, is not so squat 
and heavy. The head is that of Form A, usually with a high squared head- 
dress, hair being indicated by widely-spaced, incised lines, a tied headdress 
by broad fillets of clay. Tabascan figurines tend to be of red-orange clay. 

T 1. Hands raised. A. The most frequent type shows a woman standing 
with hands raised to shoulder level, forearms close to the sides (fig. 5, c). 
Her costume is simple and stylized, usually a long skirt and a cape with 
deep rounded point; textile patterns are shown only in the border. She 
often has a trefoil applied to her forehead, and tattooing around mouth and 
chin. Such facial decoration is seen again on a robed suppliant with stepped 
hairdressing on Lintel 26 at Yaxchilan (Maler, 1903, pl. 58). 

T 2. Standing Woman. A. This shows a standing woman with hands 
resting at her waist, wearing a poncho-like upper garment so arranged as 
to hang to the waist in front, to the skirt hem behind, falling like long 
sleeves over the forearm (fig. 5, d). The textile design on one of these gar- 
ments, is, as we see from stone reliefs, one very characteristic of the middle 
Usumacinta, and in strong contrast to the textiles on figurines from Vera 
Cruz. Where the latter show an unbroken surface of small elements, styl- 
ized, often derived from naturalistic motives, the former has only a large 
Maltese cross at intervals. A headdress unique with this type is an elaborate 
textile one with frills and tassels bulging in all directions. These women 
hold a bag, a fan, a disk with incised decorations. A simply dressed woman 
in Style Y, probably from Jaina (JC), also holds with both hands a similar 
disk, which may represent a bunch of flowers. A large stone figure, similar 
to these Tabasco figurines, comes from near Xochicalco in the Valley of 
Mexico (Seler, 1888, p. 108, fig. 64). 

T 3. Hands turned out. This shows a standing woman whose arms rest at 
her sides, with hands turned out (fig. 5, e). She wears a tunic bordered with 
a stepped design similar in derivation to that on the costume of T 2. She 
wears leggings, and a turban headdress reminiscent of one often found on 
figurines from the Uloa Valley (PM). A figurine in a similar pose in Style 


* The specimen shown by Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 51, may be the same as that in the Pea- 
body Museum. Also illustrated by Spinden, 1913, pl. 17: 12. 
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X comes from the banks of the Usumacinta (MM); another in the Vera 
Cruz style comes from Estanzuela, Vera Cruz (MM). 


VERA CRUZ STYLE 


The body is in the round, crudely rendered, but realistic, while the head 
has the characteristic Totonac face, broad, flat, and smiling, showing only 
two front teeth with their outer corners filed away. 

VC 1. Hands Raised. C. The Vera Cruz hands-raised type often has 
the upper arm extended in a straight line from the shoulder, so that the 
bent elbows raise the hands to the level of the head; sometimes the arms 
are outstretched (fig. 5, g). Occasionally one hand holds a knife. The figures 
so far seem all to be those of men, wearing a narrow breast band with a skirt 
or loincloth, or a skirt and tight fitting jacket. Skirts are fairly long and 
set low about the hips; the textiles have elaborate stylized designs, ge- 
ometric or snake-derived, painstakingly reproduced. Hairdressing is simple, 
and low 

VC 2. Hands down. C. Some of these people stand, like those of Cam- 
peche, 2, with the arms downstretched, elbows slightly bent, and arms rest- 
ing against the body (fig. 5, f). 


CARIBBEAN STYLE 


At the other extreme of the Maya area, we find the distinctive style of 
the Uloa Valley. 


ULOA STYLE 


The artistic and sophisticated “‘Archaic” figurines from here have al- 
ready been considered. They probably preceded, and certainly excelled, 
the mouldmade style. The chief characteristics of the latter are the grooved 
eyes adopted from the ‘“‘Archaic’’ technique, and the laying of emphasis on 
face and headdress, with a very summary treatment of the body. Faces 
are broad and flat; bodies usually nude; headdresses low and wide; and the 
whole feeling is bold, crude, and conventionalized. 

U 1. Arms bent. C. The most frequent pose is standing, with hands on 
the abdomen (fig. 6, a). Five of these figures are unusually small, and show 
a person in a pointed cap with side flaps. The arms are sometimes greatly 
exaggerated. 

U 2. Second Face. C. A standing figure with a second face on the ab- 
domen shows a man with a mask on his girdle, or a mask pouch hanging 
from it (fig. 6, b). 

U 3. Seated Woman. C. A seated woman with outstretched legs holds 
some object in her hand. This is sometimes a pot of copal, but usually is too 
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waterworn for recognition. Once she has a smaller figure at her knee 
(Spinden, 1913, pl. 17: 2). 


Fic. 6. a, U 1, Uloa Valley, PM, Cat. No. C 1760 (features somewhat restored); b, U 2, 
Uloa Valley, MAI, Cat. No. 18/3218; c, U 3, Uloa Valley, MAI, Cat. No. 4/4090; d, Double 
figure, Uloa Valley, PM, Cat. No. C 1292; e, Double figure, Uloa Valley, MAI, Cat. No. 18 
3201; f, U 4a, Whistle, Uloa Valley, MAI, Cat. No. 16/4613; g, U 4b, “Porter” whistle, 
Uloa Valley, PM, Cat. No. C-10982. 
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U 4. Whistles. There are in this style two specialized whistle forms. The 
first is an old man variant of the head whistle referred to under X 13a, 
U 4a (fig. 6, f). The other is what might be called the “porter” whistle, 
U 4b. It shows men with more or less elaborate heads, larger than their 
crude bodies. They bend forward under the weight of the large bundle on 
their backs, which is the whistle mouthpiece. A third leg holds the figures 
upright. The heads show old and young men, and vary in their degree of 
skill (fig. 6, g). 

There are occasional sets of double figures that are of ethnographical 
interest. One may represent acrobats, since it shows a man holding on his 
shoulder another man upside down. Another shows a man and wife, with 
marked contrast between the two in costume, headdress, teeth, and eye 
technique (fig. 6, e). Another, like a plaque in Style X from the Highlands 
(Seler, 1908, pl. 1: 2), showing two young men standing side by side, may 
perhaps represent the Divine Twins of Quiché mythology 


CONCLUSIONS 

We find, then, two general styles of mouldmade figurine in the Maya 
area, and five local ones. Style X can, from distribution and archaeological 
data, be associated in space and time with the Maya Old Empire, and 
from frequency can be considered characteristic of it. It persists into 
Yucatan and the second millenium A.D. Style Y is infrequent. It can be 
placed in space, along the Usumacinta, in Vera Cruz and the Peninsula, 
but it has no corresponding anchor in time. 

The local styles along the Gulf Coast can be compared on the basis of 
the common type of standing figure with arms raised. In the Vera Cruz dis- 
trict this is modified by the addition of a characteristic Totonac head. In 
Tabasco it is modified, presumably by contact with Style X, and has a 
Form A head with high headdress. Only in Campeche do we find the type 
in a style showing apparently no outside influence. Most of the Campeche 
specimens of this type come from the island of Jaina, which was known as a 
centre of pilgrimage. This suggests an indigenous origin, in a cult centering 
in Jaina, for this Campeche style, and for the type, the two subsequently 
spreading together, with the style being modified in each place diffused to 
by the style predominant there. The implication, from the Tabascan style, 
and the Cycle Nine dates found in Jaina and southern Campeche, is that 
these styles also began in the Old Empire. We have no check on how long 
they lasted. 

These styles may be said to fall into two groups; Style X and the 
Tabascan and Vera Cruz styles on one hand, Style Y and the Campeche 
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and Highland styles on the other. In the first group, Style X is taken as 
characteristic of the Usumacinta section of the Maya Old Empire, the other 
styles as its modification by contact with the second group. The influences 
represented by this second group may be Mexican, or may reflect some cur- 
rent or series of currents within the Maya area as yet unreported in other 
forms of art. 

The unique character and geographical position of the Uloa Valley style 
suggests some people coming up from the south into a sphere of Maya in- 
fluence. 

Considering types irrespective of style, common American types rep- 
resented in the Maya area are the mother-and-child, found from the Valley 
of Mexico to Venezuela, with a special religious implication in the middle 
Usumacinta area, and the hunchback, known from Tennessee to Costa 
Rica. There are far-flung similarities of pose and detail that may or may 
not be significant. For example, figurines can be found from the Valley of 
Mexico to Ecuador, showing a person holding one hand to the face. A very 
long vertical flange for the ear, with a hole at top and bottom occurs on 
figurines from Copan tc Vera Cruz. 

Types found in Mexico and the Maya area include the Diving God, an- 
thropomorphic animals, and the nude Fat Man. 

Types characteristic of the Maya area are the Owl Man, the clothed 
Fat Man, the person seated with feet tucked under him (X 11, X 12, Y2, 
H 1), the Dancer, the Ball-player, the persons standing with arms raisec 
or downstretched with elbows bent. 

While the dancer, in the type referred to under X 8, is confined to the 
Highlands, the standing pose there described occurs elsewhere, and its ap- 
pearance on one of the Owl Men figures (fig. 1, f) emphasizes the ritual ° 
character of this type. The Owl Man is found along the lower Usumacinta 
and in Vera Cruz. Only Vera Cruz Owl Men have attributes of the Serpent 
Bird, although other figurines seem to show the same association of ideas. 
The association of a costume with possible owl derivation with the clothed 
Fat Man; the appearance on the Toltec nude Fat Man of a headdress that 
probably represents an owl; the possible connection between the clothed 
Fat Man and the Winged Man; the relationship of the clothed Fat Man 
and the nude Fat Man, the relation of the B head form to both, and their 
relation to Toltec figurines; these are problems that cannot be solved at 
present. The owl cult was of real importance among the Old Empire Maya; 
so was the Fat Man, a figurine type which was connected not only with the 
owl, but with the Valley of Mexico. 

The persons standing with arms raised, or downstretched with elbows 
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bent, occur only along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico from Campeche to 
Vera Cruz; the Ball-player appears only at Lubaantun. 

There is a low, broad headdress characterized by a horizontal roll of 
twisted fabric, which is found only in Style Y and the Campeche and Uloa 
styles, and is always associated with a Form C head (fig. 6, g). 

In regard to headform, we can safely call Form A the characteristic 
Maya headform, through its constant use to represent these people in major 
and minor arts. It is found in every section of the Maya area. High head- 
dresses characterize the heads from Old Empire sites; low headdresses 
those from Yucatan. 

Heads of B form are not so frequent. They are found along the Usu- 
macinta, in the Peten, British Honduras, and in the Highlands. If the sug- 
gested association of such a physical type with a northern tribe, such as 
the Olmecs, should be borne out by further excavations, its appearance 
among the Maya might have some historical significance. One of the two 
types to which most of the whole specimens with B heads belong, the nude 
Fat Man and the clothed Fat Man, seems to have northern affiliations. 

Form C heads are more common on the peripheries of the Maya area 
than in its center. This headform occurs occasionally in Style X, notably 
in the Vera Cruz Winged Man, and characterizes the heads of Style Y and 
the Highland, Campeche, and Uloa styles. The suggestion that this head- 
form represents actual physical characteristics, and is not, for the most 
part, due to conventionalization present in the styles cited, is supported 
by two facts. One is the appearance, in Style X in Tabasco (PM) and 
Lubaantun (Joyce, 1933, pl. 2), and in the Campeche style (Schellhas, 
pl. 17: 2) of a Form C head with the kind of woman’s hairdressing where 
hair, parted in the middle and drawn down over the forehead, is piled in 
coils on top of the head. The other is the retention of the A headform in the 
Tabasco style, and of the Totonacan head in the Vera Cruz style. 

Considering Maya mouldmade figurines geographically, we find that 
along that part of the Usumacinta, the middle stretch, where important 
Old Empire cities occur, all but about a dozen of the figurines are in Style 
X. Apparently unique here are a figurine type, the woman-with-adult- 
child, and two kinds of headdress. One is the simple stepped headdress 
often found on Form A heads (fig. 1, a); this occurs with any number of 
additions and variations throughout the Old Empire, but the plain, un- 
adorned variety has been so far found only in this region. The other head- 
dress is the sugarloaf variety of B head described on page 643. 

Although there is a surprising lack of mouldmade figurines in the Peten, 
another centre of Old Empire culture, what specimens there are fit into the 
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Usumacinta types. Almost all the figurines from the Highlands are in 
Style X; there are, outside it, only a dozen specimens of a local style, and a 
few examples of Style Y. The Dancer type belongs to this region. Through- 
out it, and down to the mouth of the Usumacinta, Style X headdresses, 
usually on Form A heads, include turbans (figs. 1, d, 5, e), high-pointed 
hats (Dieseldorff, 1926, fig. 40), variations of the stepped headdress or 
hairdressing (figs. 3, e, 5, d), and what seems to be a tight, close hood, over 
a high head (fig. 1, b). 

All the British Honduras specimens considered are from Lubaantun, 
and seem, from the photographs and drawings published, all to conform to 
Style X. There are three figurine types, and a kind of headdress, that are 
so far unique here. The types are the Ball-player, the Woman-at-the- 
metate, and the Man-in-a-litter, of which the last two are the only types 
of Maya figurines that can definitely be called genre, though single genre 
figurines occur elsewhere. The headdress is associated with high Form A 
heads, and seems to be a woman’s (fig. 2, e). 

In Tabasco and the lower Usumacinta we find Style X, Style Y, and 
a local style. Unique types are the Style Y woman with arms at her sides, 
and the Tabascan style woman who holds with both hands a probable 
bouquet. Figurines in all three styles from Jonuta, the site from which 
comes most of the archaeological material from this district, are usually 
made of an orange clay that is also characteristic of Jonuta pottery. 

Following the Gulf coast west, we find in Vera Cruz the Winged Man 
and Serpent Bird figures in Style X, and the hands raised and elbows bent 
type in a local style. A pose unique here is a figure standing with arms 
outstretched to the sides. 

Following the Gulf coast north, we find in Campeche a distinctive local 
style, probably centering in the island of Jaina, and some specimens of 
Style X. Style Y is represented by figures in high headdresses and bulging 
breastknots. The technical characteristic shown in the arms of seated 
figures (X 12a, Y 2b) may belong to the southern Campeche district. 
Along the Gulf coast, we get the unique hands-raised and hands-down 
types, central hair parting shown by a shallow groove, and distinctive 
kinds of dress, of which a woman’s costume of skirt and cape with rounded 
point (fig. 5, a, b, c) is related to south Mexican costume. In Yucatan, 
Form A heads are almost invariably short, with low headdresses and hair- 
dressing. Many of those from Labna have, between the eyebrows, an object 
resembling a vertical bar with a shorter one run transversely through it 
(E. H. Thompson, pl. 12: figs. 6-9, 14) which occurs also on a large stucco 
head from Comalcalco (Blom and La Farge, 1926, fig. 94). 
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In the Uloa Valley, mouldmade figurines occur only in the local style. 
Unique here are the woman seated with legs outstretched before her, and 
the double figure, both of them types characteristic of countries to the south. 

Two pieces of negative evidence apparent in a study of Maya figurines 
may be wiped out by further digging. At present they lead automatically 
to that ever-recurring question, ‘Where did the Maya come from?” The 
two points are the lack of figurines at sites where they would be most ex- 
pected, and the lack of an intermediate style between the “Archaic” and 
Style X, characteistic of the Old Empire. 

Holmul and Uaxactun are the only two sites in the Peten where careful 
excavation has been undertaken. The first has no figurines, the second 
only “Archaic” ones which occur in an early stratum containing distinctive 
pottery. The pottery of the next period develops from the first, but shows 
the influence of Holraul. 

“Archaic” figurines do not occur at Piedras Negras, the only site where 
systematic excavaticn has been attempted in the middle Usumacinta. Nor 
is there any evidence of early occupation of the site, corresponding to the 
earliest levels at Uaxactun. We have from the first a very fine type of 
figurine that is obviously the product of a sophisticated, artistic culture, 
belonging to a people with the headform that we think of as typically 
Maya. It appears fullblown and grown, presenting a problem unparalleled 
in Mexico, where there is a fairly steady development from “Archaic”’ 
through Toltec to Aztec. Where are the roots of this type of figurine? At 
present we would say that they are not necessarily in the Maya “Archaic,” 
since at Uaxactun we get a continuous development from the “Archaic” 
that produces no mouldmade figurines. There must have been introductory 
stages to the Maya mouldmade figurine, but as yet we cannot trace them. 

The evidence considered here bears out the distinction suggested by 
J. E. Thompson (1932) between the cities of the Peten and those of the 
Usumacinta, and the spread of influence from the Usumacinta-Chiapas 
district up the west coast into Yucatan. It also supports any correlation 
of the Christian and Maya calendars that shortens the span of Maya 
power, since styles and types characteristic of the Old Empire persist with 
so little change into Yucatan and into the second millennium. 
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TYPE REFERENCE PROVENIENCE NuMBER TOTAL 
Hamy, pl. 19: 60 La Estanzuela, Ver. 1 
Mexican Museum San Andres Tuxtla; un- 2 
known 
VC 2 Mexican Museum Dicha Tuerta, Ver. 2 3 
Ocosingo, Chis 1 
U1 Peabody Museum* Uloa Valley 19 29 
Heye Museum Uloa Valley 10 
U2 Heye Museum Uloa Valley 3(5) 5(7) 
Peabody Museum Uloa Valley 1 
Gann, 1926, p. 198 Copan 1 
U3 Heye Museum Uloa Valley 7 s 
Peabody Museum f Uloa Valley 1 
U 4a Peabody Museum Uloa Valley 1 2 
Heye Museum Uloa Valley | 
b Peabody Museum Uloa Valley 18 28 
Heye Museum Uloa Valley 10 


* One of these illustrated by Spinden, 1913, pl. 17: 1 
t Two of these illustrated by Spinden, 1913, pl. 17: 2, 3 
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NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Northern Algonquian Supreme Being. Joun M. Cooper. (Anthropological 
Series, Catholic University of America, No. 2. 78 pp. Washington: Catholic 
University of America, 1934.) 


In this compact, meaty monograph Dr Cooper has presented evidence which 
establishes beyond doubt the aboriginality of the belief in a single Supreme Being 
by the native Cree and Montagnais of the James Bay region. Verbatim statements 
by fifteen natives are given, representing four bands west of the bay (Alban,, 
Atawapiskat, Moose Factory, and Kesegami) and the Eastmain band on the east 
coast. The last is represented by the testimony of a single informant, obtained by 
Miss Regina Flannery. Data on the Davis Inlet and Barren Ground bands (Lab- 
rador Peninsula) supplied by Dr W. D. Strong, although somewhat divergent in 
detail from the James Bay information, are added to the field evidence. 

The author’s synthesis of the evidence includes the following points.(1) There 
was but one Supreme Being recognized; (2) conceived as dwelling somewhere above, 
but with no trace of identification with, or relationship to, any heavenly body. (3) 
There was no mythological elaboration of the Supreme Being concept nor any 
linkage of it with the culture-hero or trickster cycle. (4) There was a somewhat 
varied synonymy for the deity, the commonest name being manitu. The term kitci 
manitu appears to have been a late introduction; the result of missionary influence 
about the middle of the last century or of the visit of two York Factory natives to 
Moose Factory in 1843 who, having absorbed some Christian ideas, passed them- 
selves off as messengers from heaven. Cooper even thinks that such terms of address 
as “my father” or ‘‘our father’’ may be pre-Christian, which he supports by citing 
evidence from the usage of Algonkians elsewhere and also Athabascans. In view of 
the identification of the term manitu with some impersonal supernatural force by 
many writers on religion, it is worth emphasizing the testimony of Cooper that 
nowhere among the Albany River Otchipwe, among the Eastern Cree, or among the Montag- 
nais have I been able thus far to find the word manila used to denote such force in connection 
with the Supreme Being belief, with conjuring, or with any other phase of magico-religious 
culture. Maniti, so far as I can discover, always denotes a supernatural personal being. . . For 
“the has supernatural (conjuring) power,”’ or “mind power” as distinct from physical strength, 
they say sdkadisi’u (p. 38). 


This parallels my own experience with a branch of the Ojibwa speaking peoples, 
who have achieved the undeserved notoriety of being an outstanding example of a 
group in which the term manitu is reputedly employed for an impersonal super- 
natural force or attribute. 

All but one of Cooper’s informants stated that (5) the Supreme Being was never 
seen and there was no clear information advanced as to “‘his’”’ appearance, although 


' The absence of sex gender in Algonkian languages may be connected with the absence 
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one Indian thought that “he” had a body. (6) He was master or “boss” of “things 
in general including mankind” and other spiritual beings (e. g., powagans or guard- 
ian spirits). Informants differed as to whether “‘he’’ was maker or creator. (7) The 
Supreme Being, however, was active, rather than passive in relation to man. “He” 
gave people food and looked after life and health. “It was chiefly through dreams 
that he informed them what to do to have a successful hunt and to recover from 
sickness” (p. 40). (8) But “his” relationship to ‘“‘the socio-moral law was either 
extremely indirect and tenuous or nil” (p. 40). On the other hand(9) prayers for food 
and health were offered in extreme need and (10) sacrifices of a bit of grease or 
meat, just before eating, were made. This was the “typical and exclusive one offered 
to the Supreme Being, usually with some simple non-formalized mental or vocal 
prayer’’ (p. 41). There was no (11) belief in a supreme evil spirit, several informants 
being emphatic in their denials. 

In addition to presenting evidence from field inquiries on the points summarized 
above, Cooper offers an imposing array of data collected from documentary sources 
with reference to northern Algonkian and even Athabascan theism. Some of these 
data are from missionary literature, hitherto unexploited by most ethnologists. 
From this survey the author concludes (p. 66) that fragmentary as is the evidence, 
the available information 
makes it reasonably clear that a Supreme Being belief is part of Algonquian culture as far 
back as our information goes. This would seem to add appreciably to the reliability of the 
data obtained for the James Bay Cree and Montagnais-Naskapi of the east coast and Labrador. 


The reverse is also true. Dr Cooper’s field work enhances the value of the brief and 
unelaborated statements with which we have been acquainted in the older literature. 
One cannot fail to recall in this connection the perspicacity of Father W. Schmidt 
whose pioneer efforts brought the cumulative force of such data to bear upon the 
problem of monotheism among Algonkian as well as other peoples at a time when 
it was more generally believed than now that missionary efforts, or the infiltration 
of monotheistic concepts from other classes of white men, were responsible for such 
beliefs. Dr Cooper has not side-stepped this problem. But he gives excellent reasons 
for rejecting this interpretation in the James Bay region. Finally, in view of the 
fact that the natives of this district are at present adherents of Christianity, the 
intrinsic difficulties confronting the investigator must not be overlooked. Dr 
Cooper’s results indicate the degree to which he has surmounted these. Observing 
every caution in the collection of data and weighing with judicious care the relia- 
bility of his informants (pp. 45-48), it is no small achievement to have reached such 
interesting and convincing conclusions in respect to such a difficult and important 
topic. 
A. 1. HALLOWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


of anthropomorphization of the Supreme Being, although Cooper does not discuss this possi 
bility. 
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Old Chillicothe. Shawnee and Pioneer History. Conflicts and Romances in the North- 
west Territory. WILLIAM ALBERT GALLOWAY. (xiii, 336 pp., 23 pls. $3.00. Xenia, 
Ohio: The Buckeye Press, 1934.) 


Although the Shawnee have been the subject of enquiry for several anthropolo- 
gists during the past half century, to date no systematic account of Shawnee eth- 
nography has been published. In certain chapters of “Old Chillicothe” there is pre- 
sented by Thomas Wildcat Alford, himself an Absentee Shawnee, a description of 
Shawnee culture which encompasses a greater variety of topics than any other 
account of the Shawnee so far published. These concern the Shawnee divisions 
(pp. 21-23, 308-309; referred to as “‘clans or septs’’), boys’ and girls’ names and 
games (pp. 171-73), homes and family life (pp. 173-76), food and its preparation 
(pp. 183-89), religion and morals (pp. 177-79), tribal government (pp. 180-83), 
ceremonials and records of time (pp. 189-94), social life of the Shawnee (pp. 194 
97), death and burial (pp. 198-99), the sacred bundles (pp. 303-305), the name 
groups (pp. 305-306; referred to as Umsoma), Shawnee origin legend (pp. 3€6-308), 
the guardian spirit quest (pp. 309-11), and a genealogy of Tecumseh (pp. 324-27) 
On the whole this ethnographic material is fairly reliable. Alford suffers from one 
serious disadvantage, however; when he was a young man the Absentee Shawnee 
sent him to Hampton Institute, Virginia, to be educated. While there he embraced 
Christianity and so lost his opportunity on his return from school to assume the 
chieftainship of one of the Shawnee divisions. He subsequently ceased to participate 
in the native culture of the conservative group of Absentee Shawnee and for this 
reason is not too well-informed concerning the esoteric phases of Shawnee life 
(religion, sex mores, etc.). The writer of this review, during recent field work among 
the Absentee Shawnee, employed Alford as an interpreter, but felt he was too 
sophisticated and out of touch with his own people to make an altogether satisfac 
tory informant. 

Alford has also attempted a statement regarding Shawnee movements during 
the historical period (pp. 24-42). For information on this subject he has leaned 
heavily upon the material contained in Charles A. Hanna’s ‘““The Wilderness Trail” 
without however acknowledging his source material. This oversight could have 
been remedied by Dr Galloway, the nominal author of “Old Chillicothe” and the 
sponsor of Alford’s contributions. 

For those who are interested in Tecumseh as an historical figure, a long and 
sentimental chapter (pp. 106-69) by Galloway giving details of Tecumseh’s life 
and his courtship of Rebecca Galloway presents sufficiently convincing material 
to place Tecumseh definitely as a member of the Shawnee tribe. 

ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Five Civilized Tribes. GRANt Foreman. (455 pp., 13 pls. $4.00. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1934.) 

The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic. ANGE DEBO. (xvi, 314 pp., 26 pls., 6 
maps. $3.50. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1934.) 
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History developed so much earlier than ethnology that it is usually assumed the 
student of any primitive tribe will find the historical side of his problem fairly well 
covered, but unfortunately modern historical methods have not been applied until 
recently to the long period of contact between our Southeastern Indians and the 
whites. The writings of Miss Abel were among the first in this field, to be followed 
by the standard volumes of Bolton and Crane, and now at length the great story of 
the Indian removal, and its after effects in the historical development of the near 
Southwest, and in particular of the state of Oklahoma, has become the self-imposed 
task of Dr Grant Foreman, whose interest was awakened through his connection 
with the work of the Dawes Commission. 

Dr Foreman’s earlier writings—‘Indians and Pioneers,’ 1930; “‘Indian Re- 
moval,” 1932; and “Advancing the Frontier,’ 1933—dealt respectively with the 
first voluntary removals of Southeastern Indians, the grand forced trek of the 30’s, 
and the early struggles of the expatriated tribes in their new homes. In this latest 
volume he traces the history of the same people through their initial struggles to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions up to an apparently satisfactory adjust- 
ment in the 50’s and until in the war between the states a new disrupting influence 
burst upon them. That this is a relatively virgin field is shown by the number of 
manuscript sources, and the list of local and special newspapers and periodicals 
cited. Dr Foreman has a keen instinct for human interest material, but he uses this, 
not solely on account of its emotional appeal, but to illustrate the political, social, 
and economic movements at work in the evolution of the five red republics of 
Oklahoma. The ethnologist will find many items to interest him, and the student of 
contemporary American history new light on many of his problems, but it will 
appeal most to the student of race relations and the executive and legislator who 
wish to benefit by prior experiences in interracial adjustments. 

It might seem that Miss Debo’s work would parallel in large measure that of 
Dr Foreman but it rather supplements it, for, instead of a horizontal study of several 
tribes during one period, it is a vertical monograph on a single tribe from earliest 
times to the end of autonomous government. It goes farther back than Foreman’s 
since one chapter is devoted to the primitive Choctaw and one to Choctaw history 
before the removal. On the other hand the fate of the tribe subsequent to the Civil 
War is extended over nine chapters, the events of the period Dr Foreman considers 
being compressed into one. Miss Debo’s work presents a similarly satisfactory use of 
original sources, published and unpublished. The treatment is somewhat less 
colorful but a trifle more factual and statistical. 

It is to be hoped that further contributions to the history of Indian destruction 
and reconstruction may be looked for from both of these writers. Even as it is they 
have closed a large part of the gap in this particular phase of American history. 

Joun R. SWANTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


A Prehistoric Rock Shelter in Val Verde County, Texas. J. E. PEARCE AND A. T. 
Jackson. (Bulletin, University of Texas, No. 3327; Bureau of Research in the 
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Social Sciences, Study No. 6; Anthropological Papers, Vol. 1, No. 3. 143 pp., 
33 figs., 27 pls., 3 maps. Austin: University of Texas, 1933). 


Excavation of the Fate Bell shelter by a party from the University of Texas 
constituted the first extensive investigations made in a previously little-known 
archaeological region in Val Verde County, Texas. The material and information 
obtained from that site form the basis for the present report. The monograph is by 
al! odds the most complete and detailed paper on an archaeological project thus far 
emanating from Texas. 

Comparisons between the material from Val Verde County and that from the 
Southwest; that from Brewster County, the area to the west of the Fate Bell dis- 
trict; and that from Central Texas point out interesting similarities and numerous 
differences. From this data the authors conclude that certain artifacts are similar to 
cognate forms from the Basket Maker phase in the Southwest; that the material as 
a whole bears a closer relation to that from Brewster County in the Big Bend region 
than to that from the Pueblo area; and that some traits in the Val Verde complex 
bear an unmistakable resemblance to those in the burnt rock mound region of 
Central Texas. The comparisons also demonstrate that the Fate Bell shelter pro- 
duced three unusual types of artifacts: a distinctive flint projectile point, two unique 
sandal forms, and a kind of basketry restricted to that district. On the whole it is 
thought that the Fate Bell material indicates a modified Late Basket Maker 
pattern which probably persisted down to historical times. 

There is a certain looseness and lack of continuity in the report which no doubt 
is due to the fact that it had three authors, although only two are listed on the title 
page. Doctor Pearce acted as editor and supervisor in the preparation of the mono 
graph. Field notes of Mr Jackson, foreman in charge of excavations, served as a 
basis for the major part of the report. In fact it is stated that the bulk of these notes 
was taken over bodily. Sidney J. Thomas, a graduate student then at Texas, now 
at Harvard, had charge of the cleaning and analysis of specimens. His thesis, ““The 
Archaeological Investigation of Fate Bell Shelter, Seminole Canyon, Val Verde 
County, Texas,”’ submitted as part of the work for his Master’s degree at Texas, 
has been drawn upon extensively and whole sections, as well as his maps and figures, 
were included in the report. So much of Thomas’ material was used that he might 
well have been listed as one of the authors. The table of contents gives lists of maps, 
plates, and text figures but makes no reference to the headings for the various sec- 
tions. It would facilitate the use of the report if the latter were given with their page 
numbers. There is no index. A minor item, but one which will cause some trouble 
for librarians, is that of denoting the paper No. 3 when 1 and 2 have not been pub- 
lished and apparently will not be for some time to come. Inasmuch as a series of 
separate monographs seems to be planned, the present might well have been No. |! 

Despite the factors mentioned in preceding paragraphs, the report is a marked 
improvement over previous publications and as stated before is the most complete 
and thorough paper produced by a Texas institution. It is to be hoped that Nos. 1 
and 2 of the series will net be long delayed and that other reports on the work done 
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under Pearce’s supervision will be made available. The Texas area is an important 
one and is as yet too little known by those outside the region. 
FRANK H. H. Roperts, Jr. 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


The Influence of Technique on the Decorative Style in the Domestic Pottery of Cuil- 
huacan. ANITA BRENNER. (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 
Vol. 13. 94 pp., 45 figs. New, York: Columbia University Press, 1931.) 


The author, already favorably known by previous publications, set herself the 
task of finding an explanation for the “careless but complex design . . . on the 
crudely shaped but well-baked ware” of Culhuacan, a small village at the foot of the 
Sierra de la Fstrella (p. 11). 

After having briefly reviewed the results of the classification of Prof Boas and 
of Miss Isabel Ramirez Castafieda, Miss Brenner discusses the characteristics of 
Culhuacan ware, and examines the conditions under which pottery is made and 
sold today in the region of Mexico under discussion: these conditions being of such 
striking similarity to those that obtained at the time of the Conquest, the author 
claims that a careful examination of them will solve problems pertaining to the 
pre-Conquest style (p. 15). From this analysis she concludes that the potters of 
Culhuacan worked mainly for wholesale consumption, producing a large amount of 
sturdy, usable pottery of little value: “thus the usefulness and durability of the 
object and its rapid manufacture, would seem to be the two chief factors considered 
most important by the Culhuacan potters” (pp. 17-18). This rapidity of execution 
accounts for the slovenly painted design, which was executed by what Miss Brenner 
aptly calls “calligraphic’”’ methods, meaning by this that the designs are drawn by 
automatic movements of the hands: in this process automatic motor habits had a 
far greater part than conscious and controlled designing and drawing of a given 
decorative motif. These acquired motor havits, and the methods in which they were 
used, told even on the composition and on the elaboration of new designs (p. 59). 

The author studies successively Composition (pp. 21-37), Design (pp. 38-82), 
and Rhythm (pp. 83-92), and sums up her Conclusions (pp. 93-94) in as lucid a 
way as she has presented and discussed her material. 

Attention has lately been called to many cases where the art—the decorative as 
well as the representative art—of less-civilized groups had degenerated with ap 
palling speed as soon as the natives had been introduced to the boons of Caucasian 
civilization; and it has been held as an axiom that the decorative art of primitive 
groups was always executed, if not with remarkable skill, at least with great care; 
slovenliness in design had been calied upon, at best, to explain changes in design 
from realistic to conventional forms. 

From this study it appears that, even within their own communities, slovenly 
work obtains; and what is more, that when they set their mind upon working slov 
enly, the result is far from being a rigid form of conventionalized design, but can 
become merely a nondescript, very ugly scribble. 
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Another interesting result of Miss Brenner’s study is that she finds nowhere any 
evidence of “evolution” in the patterns (p. 94), as Hjalmar Stolpe, and so many 
f others after him, were anxious to do. 

The material from Culhuacan, which had already been called upon by Prof 
Boas (“Primitive Art” [Oslo, 1927], pp. 131-36) to illustrate his epoch-making 
discussion of technique versus symbolism in primitive art, has been made available 
to students in primitive art and decoration in a way for which Miss Brenner deserves 
the compliments and the gratitude of her co-workers in the field. 

Frans M. OLBRECHTS 
UNIVERSITY OF GHENT 


Observaciones sobre la alfareria de los Médanos de Colén. ANTONIO SERRANO. (Mem- 
morias del Museo de Parana, No. 6, Parana, 1933.) Las culturas protohistéricas del 
Este Argentino y Uruguay. ANTONIO SERRANO. (Memorias del Museo de Parané, 
No. 7, Parana, 1933.) La estructura de los ttimulos indigenas prehispanicos del 
Departamento de Gualeguaychi. HEcror GRESLEBIN. (Apartado de la Revista 
de la Sociedad ‘‘Amigos de la Arqueologia,” Vol. 5, pp. 1-51, Montevideo 
1931.) Dos vasos indigenas—Hallados en Puerto Basilio. HECTOR GRESLEBIN 
(Solar, pp. 161-72, Buenos Aires, 1931.) 

Nueva hipétesis sobre el destino de las placas grabadas de la Patagonia prehistérica 
Héctor GRESLEBIN. (Physis, Vol. 9, pp. 223-33, Buenos Aires, 1928). Descrip 
cién de dos nuevas placas rectangulares grabadas de Patagonia prehispdnica. 
Héctor GRESLEBIN. (Physis, Vol. 10, pp. 8-16, Buenos Aires, 1930.) Insiru 
mental litico de Patagonia prehispdénica. HECTOR GRESLEBIN. (Publicaciones del 
Museo Antropolégico y Etnografico de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Series 
A, Vol. 2, pp. 99-119, Buenos Aires, 1932.) 

La antigiiedad del hombre en la regién de Sayape, Provincia de San Luis, Republica 


Argentina (Nota preliminar). HEcTOR GRESLEBIN. (Proceedings, Twenty-third 

International Congress of Americanists, pp. 305-12, New York, 1930). Las 

| llamadas “‘botijas”’ o “‘tinajas” de ia Provincia de San Luis (Repiblica Argen 
tina). Hécror GRESLEBIN. (Physis, Vol. 9, pp. 46-71, Buenos Aires, 1928 


Los “‘morteritos” de Cerro Varela. HEctoR GRESLEBIN. (Solar, pp. 75-87, Buenos 


Aires, 1931). 


A group of ten pamphlets at hand, two by Antonio Serrano and the others 
by Héctor Greslebin, refer principally to three archaeological sections of the Argen- 
tine republic. The first four papers relate to new discoveries and new classifications 
of materials in the Province of Entre Rios, between the Parana and Uruguay Rivers, 
commonly known as the Parana Delta. The second group of three discuss the en 
graved stone tablets of Patagonia. Three more refer to finds in San Luis Province, 
Central Argentine. 

The four papers dealing with the Entre Rios or Paranda Delta material are the 
most important. Greslebin has examined the oval mounds so characteristic of the 
region and pronounced them to be of two kinds: artificial, that is, completely man 
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made, and semi-artificial, or additions to natural prominences. Even in the artificial 
mounds, however, the artifacts are all in the humus layer, leading him to the con- 
clusion that the mounds were built primarily as raised dwelling sites, and secondarily 
used as burial hills. Finds of glass beads in some of the mounds are cited as evidence 
of continuous building into post-European times. 

Serrano has classified the material from the Entre Rios section into five groups 
partly on typology and partly on geographic isolation, without however, any 
definite indications of chronology: 


1. Guarani: Mound cemeteries with groups of urns, decorated with finger scallops and 
painted bands of geometric figures. No bone work. Stone axes and tembetas. 

2. Malabrigo: Modeled decoration, especially flat platters with tubular or concave handles 
which end in animal heads. Incised design. Secondary burial. 

3. Thick ware: Cylindrical thick vessels with side holes, decorated with modeled and 
punched designs. Secondary burials and painted urns for child burial. 

4. Inter-river: Non-mound dwelling and primary burial. No stone work. Good bone tools. 
Incised globular bowls. Also some painted ware and some simple modeled handles. 

5. Ibicuefia: Burial and dwelling mounds in low country. Ceramics with outline engraved 
designs, augmented with punches, but no modeling. Stone work poor, but bone common. 


In Serrano’s own analysis these five divisions correspond to two major types’ 
the Guarani and the Parana (which includes Malabrigo, Thick ware, Inter-river> 
and Ibicuefiz), which is the generally accepted conclusion for the delta region 
reached by S. K. Lothrop. On the Uruguay side the same set-up is found without 
the subdivisions. A Tupi-Guarani corresponds to the typical Guarani, with the 
addition of perforated circular axes and effigy stone tablets characterized by hollows 
or depressions in their centers. A second group shows Parané influence in general. 
A third group, however, shows Patagonian influence, with bolas, arrow points, and 
spear heads, as well as open bowls, some plain and some with simple point and line 
decoration. Greslebin, moreover, describes two globular bowls from Puerto Basilio 
with incised geometric designs which he believes are related to the incised stone 
tablets of Patagonia. 

Outside of the classified material Serrano notes shell mounds in the Entre Rios 
section, a net-decorated ware suggestive of Santa Fé influence, and finally, a type 
of pottery tempered with a fresh water sponge (Uruguaya coralliodes) which has a 
northern distribution. 

In three papers on the Patagonian incised stone tablets, Greslebin suggests 
(1928), confirms (1930), and asserts (1932) that they were intended as schematic 
models for poncho weaving. These stones are rectangular, 8-shape, or T-axe shape, 
and all have geometric incised designs, which compare favorably with textile de- 
signs and particularly with the Araucanian patterns. The argument is based on 
the fact that the rectangular stones have about the proportions of a poncho, that 
a seam effect is incised along the edge, and that the designs are similar. 

Three more papers by Greslebin are unrelated notes on finds in San Luis Prov- 
ince of central Argentine. The first is a preliminary note on the association of human 
and fossil remains (notably Megatherium) in the sand erosion country of Sayape. 
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Obviously more work is necessary to confirm this find. The second paper deals with 
the numerous groups of fire pits called locally botijas or tinajas. These are circular 
structures something over fifty centimeters in diameter and fifty centimeters deep. 
The base is a ten centimeter layer of charcoal and ash, and the rest of the pit is 
solidly filled with ash, virtually without artifacts of any kind. Around the sides of 
the pit the clay edge is baked by the action of the fire, but not by special prepara- 
tion. Greslebin refutes the three suggested uses for these fire pits. They could not 
have served for collecting rain water because they are filled with ash and the baked 
clay lining is not artificially prepared. They could not have been used for firing 
pottery as no sherds have been found. They could not have been used for depositing 
the ashes of chiefs as a chemical analysis of the contents shows too small a percentage 
of bone ash. One pit contained a skeleton which was probably a late intrusion. The 
possible use of these pits is left as an enigma. A final paper deals with a description 
of several grinding holes in the natural rocks around a pool at Cerro Varela. These 
holes are over thirty centimeters in diameter and one was fifty-three centimeters 
deep. Greslebin suggests that nomadic tribes met at the water holes and made 
these grinding holes, as there is no evidence of permanent habitation. 

The papers on the Entre Rios section are the most important of this group of 
ten, and even in these, the contribution lies in an amplification of known material 
rather than in new discoveries or new interpretations. 

WENDELL BENNETT 
AMERICAN MuseuM OF NATURAL History 


PREHISTORY AND PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Stone Age Races of Kenya. L. S. B. LEAKEY. (xii, 150 pp., 52 figs., 3 


7 pls., map 
$12.75. London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1935.) 


The excavations of the young British archaeologist, Dr L. S. B. Leakey, in 
Kenya, British East Africa, have resulted in finds of the very first order of impor- 
tance and have secured for their discoverer a well deserved renown. ““The Stone 
Age Races of Kenya” fulfills Dr Leakey’s promise of a work upon the skeletal re- 
mains from Kenya, and also gives the first extended account of his portentous dis- 
coveries of 1932—remains of morphologically modern man and stone implements 
in deposits referred to Middle Pleistocene and Lower Pleistocene age. 

For more than twenty years Sir Arthur Keith has forcefully advocated the early 
Pleistocene antiquity of Homo sapiens. This consummate master of the anatomy 
of fossil man succeeded in convincing some of us, at least, that he was right. It 
needed only one unassailable discovery, one cast-iron case of the remains of Homo 
sapiens undeniably in situ in an admittedly Lower Pleistocene deposit, accompanied 
by appropriate fauna, triumphantly to vindicate that great anthropologist. Pre- 
liminary reports seemed to indicate that the splendid researches of Dr Leakey had 
most copiously fulfilled the requirements of definitive proof; had provided not one 
but two irrefragable examples, not only geologically and palaeontologically fool 
proof, but equipped, to boot, with perfectly suitable stone industries. The reviewer, 
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an early convert to Sir Arthur’s views, was eager to greet these epochal discoveries 
with acclaim, and “‘e’en the ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer.” This 
enthusiasm became almost incandescent when the reports of a large committee of 
scientists, invited to sit in judgment upon Dr Leakey’s discoveries, proved to be 
unanimously approbational. Now comes Dr Leakey’s book. 

The present reader, frankly, is appalled at Dr Leakey’s temerity in redefining 
the boundary between the Pleistocene and the Pliocene, and the criteria for the 
Pleistocene itself. For the boundary, he lays down the following definition: 


If members of one or more of the genera Elephas, Bos, and Equus (however primitive) 
occur in a deposit, that deposit is Pleistocene rather than Pliocene (p. 4). 


Further, he divides the Pleistocene deposits into Lower, Middle, and Upper 
series on the basis of strangely mixed criteria. Lower Pleistocene deposits are those 
which antedate the evolution of the earliest Chellean stage of culture; Middle 
Pleistocene starts with the first stages of the Chellean culture and ends with the 
close of the Kamasian pluvial period; Upper Pleistocene is the Gamblian pluvial 
period and the succeeding Makalian wet phase. Thus he begins with palaeontolog- 
ical criteria, then switches to archaeological criteria, and ends up with climatological 
criteria. This four de force in definition slightly undermined the confidence of the 
reviewer in Dr Leakey’s geolegy. 

First of all there must be raised anew the question of the validity of the geolog- 
ical and climatological correlations upon which Dr Leakey’s case rests. Certainly 
some admirable and careful geological research has been carried on in Kenya by 
Nilsson, Wayland, Solomon, and others. All seem to agree upon the essential right- 
ness of the conception of two great Pleistocene pluvial periods, separated by a long 
arid interval, and followed by a series of recent pluvial and interpluvial periods of 
shorter duration. Dr Leakey and his English colleagues who have done the geology, 
do not hesitate to equate the Kamasian, or first great pluvial period, with the Giinz- 
Mindel glaciations and interglacial period, although, of course, these correlations 
are tentative. Dr Erik Nilsson, the Swedish geologist, is much more .conservative 
on the subject, and seems indisposed to commit himself beyond a correlation of the 
two pluvial periods with moraines of two glaciations which he distinguished and 
mapped with admirable precision upon the slopes of the nearby Mt. Elgon. One 
gathers from his work a rather dubious inference that the first pluvial period, or 
Kamasian, may correspond to the Riss glaciation in Europe, the great interpluvial 
period to the third interglacial period, and the second pluvial period to the fourth 
or Wiirm glaciation.' His geological data on the levels of the ancient lakes are pre- 
sented with skill and completeness so as to inspire confidence. His correlation of 
the Kamasian with the Riss may or may not be correct. In any event, Dr Leakey 
has made two finds of Homo sapiens that he refers to the Kamasian or first pluvial 
period. These are thus at least as old as Middle Pleistocene, even with the later 

1 Erik Nilsson, Quaternary Glacial and Pluvial Lakes in British East Africa (Geografiska 
Annaler, Aug. Vol. 13, Haft 4; 249-349, 1931), cf. esp. p. 328. 
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dating of Nilsson. Consequently, even this correlation would not invalidate the 
claim that the Kanam mandible is the earliest find which can be referred to Homo 
sapiens, or a form of man virtually identical. 

When we come to the account of the discovery of “Lower Pleistocene Man, 
Homo kanamensis,” we naturally expect, first of all, a detailed account of a bomb- 
proof, impregnable, archaeological position, based upon all that is scientific in the 
way of methods and records of excavation. Yet the account is, to say the least, 
casual. A native worker dug out a mass of matrix, “from the side of this gully, a 
about eight feet from the top of the gully” (p. 15). This block of material yielded the 
Kanam mandible. There are no detailed measurements, no meticulous diagrams 
(although indeed sections of this gully and adjacent gullies, based upon levels, 
are given). There is not even a close-up photograph of the spot which contained 
the precious block; only a general view of the site with a sub-caption ‘““The cross 
marks the gully but not the actual spot” (plate I). This regrettable omission is 
probably due to the fact that the bellows of Dr Leakey’s camera developed an 
unsuspected leak (p. 28) so that many of his photographs were unsatisfactory. Some- 
where near the spot which yielded the mandible there was discovered a Deino- 
therium tooth and somewhere else “‘in the same horizon” an artifact of the “‘pebble- 
tool” type, but the precise provenience of these associated finds relative to the 
mandible is not stated. Plate I also shows “some of the tools from Kanam,”’ but 
does not indicate which of the three was found near the mandible. From the photo- 
graph these tools do not look convincing, but the reviewer is perfectly willing to 
accept Dr Leakey’s identification of them as artifacts. Now, on the whole, in spite 
of certain gaps in the information relative to the locus of the mandible, Dr Leakey 
makes out an excellent case for its occurrence in sifu in a Lower Pleistocene deposit 
characterized by Deinotherium, Mastodon, Hipparion, and a pre-Chellean culture. 
In the opinion of the present writer, Dr Leakey has established his point, but cer- 
tain poignant regrets are aroused by an apparent vulnerability of his archaeological 
technique, as revealed by the account (which surely does an injustice to his method). 
Dr Leakey’s hard luck with his camera gives this account an almost Galley Hillish 
smack. 

The Kanjera finds, assigned to a Middle Pleistocene deposit, consist of frag- 
ments of four skulls, two of which were found in situ, and the other two, on the 
surface. The excavation is described, but there is only one very generalized dia- 
grammatic section and no close-up photographs, exact measurements, or precise 
indications as to the relation of finds of Chellean tools and fossil animal remains 
to the human bones. Modern archaeological technique calls for a surveying method 
whereby each specimen could be returned with precision to the spot from which 
it was taken. Here again, one is forced to depend too much upon general statements 
concerning the age of the site, the type of associated remains, and the absence of 
evidence of intrusion. Nevertheless, the reviewer is again disposed to accept Dr 
Leakey’s interpretation on general grounds, although with some misgivings. 

The main part of the book concerns itself with the description and analysis of 
the skeletal remains of man discovered in Dr Leakey’s diggings. Unfortunately 
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the author’s knowledge of physical anthropology suggests the gifted amateur rather 
than the professional worker who has steeped himself in his subject. The description 
of the all-important Kanam mandible is neither precise nor detailed, and the plates 
which illustrate it are really wretched. Nor does Dr Leakey seem to be more at 
home in odontology. His discussion of the teeth does not command confidence. 
Certainly, this reviewer is unable to accept Dr Leakey’s creation of a new species 
on the basis of the slender evidence offered. So far as one can make out from this 
book the Homo kanamensis is Homo sapiens. 

The Kanjera skull fragmeftts have not been made the subject of the meticulous 
anatomical description which is absolutely essential, but are discussed principally 
with reference to their size and their position in the crania. The plates illustrating 
them are so poor (since many of them are based upon photographs which are out 
of focus), that they do little to fill the lacune in the text. Under these circumstances 
one cannot appraise the accuracy of the author’s cranial reconstructions nor give 
serious consideration to the measurements taken upon these reconstructions. 

Throughout the volume are life-size, coarsely drawn views of skull reconstruc- 
tions and of complete crania which are almost useless, since practically no attempt 
has been made to delineate anatomical detail and one can contemplate only vast 
areas of shading and cross-hatching. 

Dr Leakey offers measurements on the later and more complete series of fossil 
crania and bones which his excavations have yielded. He very properly desc.ibes 
his measuring technique in detail. Trivial points are the spelling of acetabulum 
“ascetabulum,” and of malleolus ‘“maleolus” (pp. 42, 43). The author chooses to 
depart from standard procedure in the measurement of innominate bones. The full- 
sized plates illustrating the Upper Aurignacian skulls look very much like photo- 
graphs of casts. The volume does not go beyond simple recording of raw measure- 
ments and indices on individual specimens. There is no attempt at statistical analy- 
sis nor at a really thorough investigation of racial affinities. The author goes so far 
as to say that from present knowledge “the Stone Age races of Kenya are not all 
of the type which would be termed typically ‘negro’”’ (p. 129). 

“The Stone Age Races of Kenya” is a cumbersome folio volume, printed in very 
large type, and sold at a price scarcely justified by format and contents. A more 
modest book, within the reach of the scientist’s pocketbook, and without vast, 
sprawling plates, would have been a more judicious choice. 

The reviewer does not wish to put himself in the detestable position of one who 
came to pray and remained to scoff. He was quite ready to join in the rousing British 
cheers which have greeted Dr Leakey’s exploits, but this book has abated his en- 
thusiasm. Dr Leakey is a brilliant young scientist, who by his epochal discoveries 
has made Anthropology his debtor. It seems improbable that any single anthropol- 
ogist, however versatile and however experienced, would be competent to deal 
adequately with all of the different classes of evidence and with all of the varied 
masses of material which Dr Leakey’s excavations have brought to light in a few 
years. The work should have been parcelled out among a group of experts, and exe- 
cuted less hastily and more thoroughly. An excellent model for scientists who are 
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confronted with a gargantuan task involving extensive research in geology, palaeon- 
tology, archaeology, and physical anthropology, is offered by the succession of ad- 
mirable monographs issued from the Cenozoic Laboratory of China by the late 
Professor Davidson Black and his colleagues. Dr Leakey’s researches are perhaps 
no less important, and one confidently expects in his future reports that he will 
attain a level of excellence in careful description, exhaustive analysis, and well- 
considered deduction which is commensurate with his scientific acumen and energy 
as a field archaeologist. 
E. A. Hooton 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Das friihneolithische Skelett von Gross-Tinz in Schlesien. OTTO RECHE AND JOHANNES 
NESTLER. (Veréffentlichen des Staatlich-sichsischen Forschungs-Institutes fiir 
Vélkerkunde zu Leipzig, 3rd Series, Vol. 1. 58 pp., 10 figs., 5 pls. Leipzig: R. 
Voigtlander’s Verlag, 1933.) 


The well preserved male skeleton described in this monograph was discovered 
near the village of Gross-Tinz in Silesia, buried immediately in or on the loess, 
and from the antler axe found with it is considered to have an antiquity of 6000 
to 6500 years. It is, quite reasonably, the oldest human burial from Silesia. 

Professor Reche gives a meticulous description of the teeth, the mandible, and 
the skull. Four pages of measurements and indices provide full information. Com- 
parisons between this specimen and two crania from the Pritzerbersee are provided, 
but of comparable material from other regions there is a conspicuous lack. Why the 
male skeleton from Obercassel should have been ignored in this connection is a 
little mystifying. There are a number of interesting points of resemblance. The 
general conclusions with regard to the skull are summed up thus by Professor 
Reche: 


Wir haben also ohne Zweifel . . . einen aussergewdhnlich typischer Vertreter der klassischen 
“‘Nordischen Rasse”’ vor uns, der in jedem Lehrbuch als ““Typus”’ abgebildet werden kénnte. 


Dr Nestler’s equally painstaking account of the remainder of the skeleton has, 
in addition to the numerous tables of measurements (following Martin), brief com- 
parisons with a wide variety of other human types (modern European, Neolithic, 
Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon). His conclusions are that there are reserhblances to 
Neolithic, to modern, and to Aurignacian man in varying degrees. 

Briefly, the present find is a young, adult male with an excellently preserved 
dentition, a metopic suture, long and high headed, a narrow and strongly built 

“straight face, a moderately broad nose, stout limb bones, well muscled, and with 
a stature of about five feet four inches. A brief comparison with the Obercassel 
male would seem to place no difficulty in the way of suggesting that Gross-Tinz 
belonged to the same racial stock: probably a widespread one in northwestern Eur- 
ope at the end of the Ice Age. Obercassel having been long considered to be an 

early “‘Nordic’—of Magdalenian date—there is some justice in Professor Reche’s 
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pronouncement on the Gross-Tinz specimen, but one wonders if there may not 
have been other factors which affected the specific form which that statement 
takes. 
THEODORE D. McCown 
Downe, KENT, ENGLAND 


Notes on the Somatology and Pathology of Ancient Egypt. R. Woop Leicu. (Univer- 
sity of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 
34, No. 1. 54 pp., 7 pls. $0.75. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1934.) 


Dr Leigh has contributed another of his critical studies of prehistoric and early 
historic human pathology, with special reference to the dentition. On 230 frag- 
mentary skulls, collected in 1899-1905 by the Hearst-University of California 
Expedition, certain maxillo-mandibular measurements and certain cranio-facio- 
dental observations have been made. 

The majority of the skulls (male! and female) are brachyuranic, microdont, and 
orthognathous, with index averages of 116.8, 41.2, and 95.4, respectively. 

As the evidence accumulates it is obvious that dental disease is not as limited 
to modern times—“‘civilization’’—as generally believed. In the sample studied by 
Dr Leigh, from one to four of the first permanent molars had pulps exposed by 
wear by the time the individual was fifty years of age. Following this fourth degree 
attrition occurred periodontoclasia almost regularly, with exfoliation resulting. Of 
the total number of skulls studied 12% had one or more carious teeth, 7% had 
radicular cysts, 10% had alveolar fistula draining chronic maxillary sinusitis, and 
periapical osseous lesions were common. Possibly associated with dental pathology 
is the frequent occurrence of osteoarthritis. 

We may well observe that if ‘day we break down our teeth by incorrect diet, 
earlier peoples wore their teeth down by a rough diet. The end result is frequently 
identical—loss of the tooth! 

The paper is concluded by a short discussion of food, principally corn, as a factor 
in dental disease. Dr Leigh is inclined to accept the general thesis that “luxury” 
and dental pathology go hand in hand, though he perhaps errs when he lists milk 
as one of the foods “certainly conducive to dental caries.” 

The illustrations of type skulls and mandibulze and of representative pathologies 
are excellent. 

WILTON Marion KrROGMAN 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL 


An Introduction ta Cultural Anthropology. Ropert H. Lowrie. (xiii, 365 pp., 37 pls., 
2 maps. $3.50. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934.) 


Dr Lowie’s latest book fulfills the proportions of a deliberate and well conceived 
plan. In subjecting it to review the reader, teacher or critic, must measure his own 
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narrow purpose with that of the author and either approve of the method and say 
so or accept it in silence, for there is nothing legitimate to be said against the aim 
of the author to produce a sturdy introduction to anthropology presenting essential 
facts topically and deliberately avoiding theoretical discussion. And he has con- 
summated his endeavor with an art, a lucidity, originality, and grasp of the be- 
wildering difficulties which beset the novice, all his own. As individual modes of 
reception, even tastes, often vary widely, the method of approach in a new draft 
of the old stock material of anthropology will appeal to all who are teaching as well 
as learning the subject, and the volume will settle down to its deserved place on the 
shelf of text books, a place of the first rank. It should be no defection from the 
highest standard of critical judgment to say that the teaching anthropologist will 
find the book a positive delight and a help. 

The orderly array of instances of custom, the aptness of illustrations from eco- 
nomic, social, and religious life, are a model combination of the comparative, the 
historical, and the analytical methods of dealing with ethnology; a combined source 
book and intellectual treatise. The author’s wide experience in the realms of social 
and religious science and his understanding of student needs show forth in vigorous 
measures. 

There are, however, some confidences to exchange between author and reviewer, 
and here is one place to present them. 

Some confusion in representing ideas of higher and lower racial status, mental 
traits, brain size and faculties, is apparent in the following statement (p. 7). 


If races are to be ranked as higher and lower, it must be for their mental traits. Fair hair 
and long heads have no intrinsic value, though conceivably they may be signs of superiority 
The only physical feature that directly suggests mental worth is the brain because in the ani- 
mal kingdom a better brain does go with a higher status. 

Here, however, there is again overlapping. Mongoloids are not inferior to Caucasians at 
all; Negroes somewhat; Australians more so, yet without falling before the more poorly equip- 
ped whites. There are really groups with larger and smaller brains, just as there are taller 
and shorter groups. 

Nevertheless, this result cannot be interpreted directly in terms of psychology. While 
very great differences in the brain are significant, lesser ones are not. In civilized countries 
autopsies sometimes prove criminals to have large brains while some great men were found 
to fall below the normal. A difference of merely a few hundred units is thus not decisive, and 
the smaller brains of Australians or other races are no positive proof of inferior faculties. 


Something akin to equivalent racial status is clear to Dr Lowie’s mind, which 
never fails in clarity of judgment, yet here there is mist in conveying conclusions 
as to superiority-inferiority to minds untrained in the grading of human groups. 
Probably no one could do better in a more purely objective attempt at analysis. 
Yet one might expect an authority as potent in the anthropological court to avoid 
moulding opinion by “‘silently” advocating a graded rating of races until a solution 
can be predicted that will square with the full verdict of scientific judgement. It 
seems to one who professes no prejudicial convictions that to quote authorities on 
this point might have been preferable to stating it as is done. And it might also be 
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inserted here that the absence of reference in other instances to authorities where 
there are two sides to theoretical questions is noticeable. Sanction could be found 
for applying this comment also to paragraph 2 and the end of paragraph 4 on page 9. 

Again a note of professional weariness, when encountering the conventional 
classification of culture periods (tabulation, p. 11) based solely upon an inventory 
of mechanical inventions and economic traits. The gradual sanitation of profession- 
al thought along lines of cultural classification from savagery to recency is finding 
its interests turning to consideration of other inventions than those concerned with 
minerals and machines. Strange that Dr Lowie should pass by the fields of social 
and religious science, which he has made so closely associated with his name, when 
tabulating culture periods sequentially as though he did not yet accept the social 
structure of the Australians to be a “sign” (p. 7, paragraph 2) of progressiveness 
more weighty than the simple status of their industry, or the religious complexity, 
even richness, of the Maori to be as indicative of cultural advancement as their 
ignorance of the metal age is, according to old methods of class‘fication, an index 
of their primitiveness. Some of us will therefore find it difficult to understand Dr 
Lowie’s mood in respect to the use of criteria in the classification of culture periods. 
We would ordinarily picture him as a spokesman for the adoption of a scale based 
upon mental rather than material achievements, in terms perhaps bolder than most 
of us who are convinced of its significance, and certainly more eloquent. Yet while 
we remind ourselves that the book is not prepared for critical expert theorists, the 
fact remains that student readers seeking light from a new source inevitably imbibe 
sense-judgment, often more positive than the author intends it to be, from the na- 
ture of his treatment of moot points. Since the audience for which the book is pro- 
fessedly intended is the non-expert audience, impressions made may always be 
safeguarded by an extra dose of caution. I am not at all sure that I could, for in- 
stance, avoid discussing the racial equation without bias myself. 

Dr Lowie several times surprises us by stressing motives for human customs 
conventionally without regarding what we know, through recent findings in various 
areas, to be motives partaking largely of a spiritual nature, as art (p. 179-81), 
scalping, torture, cannibalism (p. 225), except for what is said in another section 
(p. 228). 

The chapter on marriage and the family (XIII) leads from treatment of simple 
up to complicated forms of mating by gradual degrees and so clearly that nothing 
could be desired to prepare the way for the student whose first experiences with 
primitive social forms is so often found to be confusing. That the definition 
(p. 239) of perplexing marriage regulations among the extinct Tamanak of the Orinoco 
is seif-explanatory to a layman upon whom the experiment was tried, after having 
read over just once the preceding four pages, is testimony to the clarity of style 
and arrangement of thought. 

A final comment: I only wish that the author had also seen fit to treat as a se- 
lected area the tribes of eastern and northeastern North America, not so much for the 
benefit of students of general anthropology but to contribute his sagacity to a field 
where I for one am ready to admit the need of aid. In probably the most charming 
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piece of exposition in all his career Dr Lowie has set down the inevitable logic of 
elementary anthropology. 
FRANK G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Patterns of Culture. RutH BENEDICT. (xiii, 291 pp. $2.50. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934.) 


Dr Benedict’s book is done with the insight, dignity, and charged style that 
we have come to expect of her writings. It is an important contribution, in regard 
to which, however, two considerations must be kept in mind. First, it is a work for 
the intelligent non-anthropologist, not for the anthropologist. Second, as a book, 
it deals with culture patterns in the wider sense of the word, not primarily with the 
psychiatrically-delineated “configurations” which she discussed some years ago 
in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

The basic concept is that of culture occurring in certain patterns which de- 
termine its fabric and are of influence on the lives led by all individuals under a 
culture. These patterns make up the character or distinctive quality of each culture; 
its ““genius,”’ to use an old phrase aptly reused by Dr Boas in the preface. This 
quality of course inheres largely in forms, or interrelations of forms; it can never 
be adequately formulated in terms of culture content alone. Nor can it be measured 
or demonstrated. Essentially, it is seizable and definable by subjective empirical 
approach. The estimation of the relative weight of the patterns in a culture, for 
instance, must be done primarily by feeling; and their documentation is of the sort 
which substantiates an a priori, synthetic apperception, whose validity depends on 
the fit of the pattern parts and their leaving no significant remajader of the culture 
undealt with. No approach is farther than this from the customary analytic one of 
Boas; and it speaks for the catholicity of the group of which he is leader that the 
present work is from the pen of a many years’ associate. Those who will, may quarrel 
with the approach as “‘unscientific.’”” They would have to quarrel also with Burck- 
hardt’s “Renaissance,” Bryce’s ““Commonwealth,” Redfield’s ““Tepoztlan.” 

Very considerably, the book is propaganda for the anthropological attitude, as 
entertained fervently by Dr Benedict, to the audience of cultivated intelligence 
generally. Hence there are passages that deal with concepts which to professional 
anthropologists have become somewhat thread-bare: the insufficiency of racial 
heredity to explain differences of culture, for instance (pp. 233-36). This is not a 
stricture. With the objective of the book what it is, such passages are appropriate 
and necessary. 

In her seventh chapter, on the nature of society, the author argues explicitly 
that “‘we do not need a plank of configuration written into the platform of an eth- 
nological school’’ (p. 229). However, more than half the text (166 pages of 278) is 
given over to a picturing of Zufii, Dobu, Kwakiutl from the angle of the semi- 
psychiatric configurations which Dr Benedict was the first to develop. Despite her 
warnings, therefore, there is likely to be a residuum of misimpression that her gen 
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eral concept of patterns means yearly the same thing as her special type of configur- 
ations. Her depiction of the two American cultures is worked over, not a reprint 
from the article in this journal. The third, on Dobu, is of course wholly new. In- 
cidentally, with its compression from a book into a chapter, the effect of Dobu comes 
out even harsher than in Fortune’s hands: the culture is pathological to the point 
of repellance. 

Throughout, the book has the quality of distinctive, almost passionately felt, 
balanced thinking precisely expressed. 

One paragraph may be pardoned the anthropologist. The reviewer does not feel 
that Dr Benedict has carried her configuration approach too far: rather it remains 
to be developed farther, now that this book is done. She points out that the Kwakiutl 
are specialized in their megalomania: the southern Salish have an individualistic 
culture, the interior Salish an uncoérdinated one. She shows illuminating contrasts 
to the Pueblos among Pima, Navaho, Plains tribes at special points. Are not these 
cultures worth treating systematically from the same point of view? We have full 
enough data on most of them. What matter if their configurations come out less 
dominated by a single attitude? They are just as important. The psychologist does 
not study only accentuated psychoses or the most extreme personalities. Such may 
serve best for an entry into a new field; but the goal of understanding is normality 
in its diversity. Every culture must have its “genius;’’ to know any one is a con- 
tribution to the understanding of how human culture acts. If her studies of Zufi and 
Kwakiutl continue to remain isolated, their meaning will be uncertain, their validity 
will be questioned. The reviewer hopes she will push farther, into more resistant 
material, and give us new stimuli and insights. 

A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Thoughts, Talks and Tramps. EVERARD IM THURN. Edited with a Memoir by R. R. 
Marett. (xxiii, 285 pp., frontispiece, map. $4.00. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1934). 


This collection of thirteen intimate and entertaining articles, most of which are 
reprinted from obscure publications, contains a wealth of first-hand ethnological 
observations regarding the natives of British Guiana and the islands of the South 
Pacific. 

The twenty years spent in British Guiana as curator of the museum at George- 
town and later as magistrate and government agent of the Northwest Province 
gave to Im Thurn an intimate knowledge of native customs which accounted for 
his unparalleled success as an administrator of native affairs. In subsequent years 
when he held the important positions of Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner 
of the Western Pacific, Im Thurn’s regime stands as the classic example of applied 
anthropology. 

The present articles reflect his great interest in the problem of the effects of 
white contact upon native cultures but are of equal interest to those less philosoph- 
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ically inclined because of the wealth of ethnological detail which they contain, 
much of which, Im Thurn explains, is recounted as written in the field. The book 
contains much more solid information of interest to the anthropological student 
than its rather general title would imply. 


M.. W. STIRLING 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Sex and Culture. J. D. Unwin. (xxiii, 676 pp. $12.00. London: Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1934.) 


The thesis of this voluminous work is that cultural energy in all human societies 
is the result of restrictions upon sexual behavior. The more stringent these have 
been, the higher the culture has risen in the scale. The author has studied eighty 
primitive societies, being guided, he states, only by the character of the descriptions 
available, and he concludes that there is an invariable correlation between the de- 
gree of sexual restriction and cultural achievement. 

In order to attain this absolute correlation, he has had to manipulate his 
definitions both of sexual restrictions and of cultural achievement. His correlations, 
in fact, only concern the limitation of pre-nuptial freedom in women and the nature 
of religious rites. It is never quite clear why he regards pre-nuptial restrictions as 
being so much more dynamic than post-nuptial, but restrictions upon the sexual 
opportunities of women are more desirable than upon those of men, he says, be- 
cause women are more important in child rearing. 

In defining cultural achievement the standard is surprising. The lowest level 
recognized is that characterized by religion without post-funeral honor of the in- 
dividual dead or without worship in temples, these two being the criteria of the 
middle and highest level of primitive cultural achievement. For a culture to rise 
from the lowest plane to the next higher level it is only necessary to restrict pre- 
nuptial freedom of women; to rise to the highest level, where they will be capable 
of building temples, it is only necessary to demand tokens of virginity. It is not 
necessary that the restrictions shall be enforced for all females in a society. Thus, 
Samoa has the necessary cultural energy because restrictions are imposed on one 
girl in the village, the taupou, and rates as a culture with the most stringent re- 
strictions, whereas Zufii, for instance, ranks as one with complete absence of re- 
strictions, having, in the author’s words, not even “irregular or occasional con- 
tinence.”’ 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief review to criticize the long list of 
absurdities that are involved in the correlations in this volume. They can be indi- 
cated from the author’s handling of American Indian material. No tribes of North 
America north of Mexico have, according to his definitions, either temples or an- 
cestor cult, and must therefore have no restrictions upon sexual freedom. He has 
described twenty-five tribes from North America, but he has omitted without com- 
ment or excuse the entire area of the chastity belt. If, as he says, he was guided in 
his selection entirely by the excellence of the ethnographic material available, it 
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would have been natural to include at least the Menomini and the Cheyenne. The 
latter’s prohibition of pre-nuptial sex life would of course have played havoc with 
his one-to-one correlation between high cultural status characterized by temples, 
and the existence of pre-nuptial restrictions. 

The final chapter of the volume is entitled “Necessity in enen Affairs” and 
contains the laws based upon his correlations. Thus: 


Any society in which complete pre-nuptial freedom (outside the exogamic regulations and 
prohibited degrees) has been permitted for at least three generations will be in the zoistic 
cultural condition (p. 347). 


The moral in regard to our immediate cultural past is strongly stated: 


As soon as . . . marriage and divorce by mutual consent became part of the inherited tradition 
of a complete new generation, the energy, either of the whole society or of a group within 
that society, decreased, and then disappeared (p. 412). 


For the future he seems to consider it necessary that women shall be given legal 
status equal to men’s in order that their situation may be bearable enough so that 
cultural energy is produced. 

The volume is an extreme example of the manipulation of anthropological ma- 
terial to support private programs of social reform, in this case, a program of return 
to the immediate Victorian past. It makes clear, as has already been aburdantly 
demonstrated in anthropological literature, that any thesis, no matter how unlikely, 
can be upheld by a suitable rearrangement of cultural facts from primitive peoples. 
Only insistance upon a greater scrupulousness and a greater intelligence can pre- 
vent the recurrence of such volumes of special pleading. 


RutH BENEDICT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1 Manual of Excavation in the Near East. Methods of Digging and Recording of the 
Tell en-Nasbeh Expedition in Palestine. WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE. (vii, 81 pp., 
14 illus. $1.50. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1934.) 


Considerable popular interest was aroused recently by articles in the press and 
semi-scientific publications which announced that ancient finger prints impressed 
in the soft clay by Palestinian potters as they shaped their vessels now served the 
archaeologist as ‘‘date-marks.”’ This evidence, it was indicated, aided in determin- 
ing the contemporaneity of occupation levels at various parts of a mound and also 
assisted in correlating assemblages of pottery found in tombs with the material 
from different layers. The expedition which contributed this item to the complex of 
archaeological procedure likewise developed and elaborated upon the technique of 
excavation and the methods of recording described by Director Badé in his little 
manual. In the introduction it is suggested that the methods described, although 
set forth in a Palestinian context, are applicable to archaeological enterprises any- 
where. 


Considered from the viewpoint of the Southwest, a number of the features 
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discussed are applicable to excavations in that region, while others are not. The 
main survey map, which is the basis for the system of recording, is the contour 
control type with superimposed grid, with which most present day field men are 
familiar. Conditions in the Southwest call for much smaller squares than those 
indicated in the Manual but the general principles described by Badé hold good. 
It would be advisable, however, to give even more specific location with respect 
to the identifying square of the peg than that indicated in the text. The section on 
the organization and management of excavation gangs is interesting to read, but 
most of the methods mentioned are not applicable to the Southwest because the 
laborers and the manner of working are so totally different from those in Palestine. 
In a broad way some of the suggestions concerning the staff, division of duties, etc., 
would be of help where a large undertaking such as that of Hodge at Hawikuh, Judd 
at Bonito, or Kidder at Pecos, was involved, but for the average expedition they 
are not germane. 

Descriptions of the various methods of recording, of the handling of specimens, 
what to save and what to discard are complete and detailed. The techniques dis- 
cussed are adaptable to the Southwest. As a matter of fact similar plans of procedure 
have been in use for a number of years. Suggestions of value will be found in the sec- 
tions on the use of the camera and the subject of surveying and mapping. This is 
also true of the discussion of the problems of stratigraphy. It is in the latter con- 
nection that the finger-print dating is described, but from the text the reader gathers 
that the method is still in its experimental stages. 

The Manual would be more of a contribution if it contained further details 
about additional items. The author refers to “knife and brush work”’ yet dees not 
describe the process. The general reader would be interested and the beginner 
helped by an explanation of the technique involved. This is true also with respect 
to the question of skeletal remains. There is a discussion of the subject of finding 
and clearing of tombs but no mention of the way in which the bones were handled 
either for preservation or removal. Were tomb (grave) cards or form sheets, such 
as veed by many American archaeologists, a part of the record or was the necessary 
inforina.. »n recorded in the director’s journal? If special cards are provided a fac- 
simile of one would add to the information in the Manual. It might serve as a guide 
for other excavators. Further, what is the technique of excavating a tomb, or a room, 
or a silo for that matter? Is the material removed layer by layer according to the 
nature of the strata, by levels based on arbitrary measurement, or as a homogeneous 
unit? Indications in the text are that the layer by layer or so-called onion-skin meth- 
od was used on occasion. A brief description of the manner of procedure would be 
in order. 

A paragraph on the director’s journal, its form, style, and the system of record- 
ing features not otherwise taken care of by maps, specimen cards, and the registry 
book would enhance the Manual. The same may be said for the subjects of the treat- 
ment of perishable objects, the kinds of preservatives employed and how they are 
applied, the packing and boxing of objects for shipment. This additional information 
could have been included in the book without materially increasing its size and 
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would have made it far more helpful to beginners and students in archaeology. The 
items which are presented demonstrate that the Tell en-Nasbeh expedition was 
especially attentive to the problems of technique and suggest that features such as 
mentioned above probably received similar treatment. Consequently it is to be 
regretted that they were not incorporated in the text so that the publication could 
truly be considered a ‘‘Manual of Excavation.” 
FRANK H. H. RosBerts Jr. 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


A Decade of Progress in Eugenics: Scientific Papers of the Third International Con- 
gress of Eugenics. HARRY H. LAuGHLIN (ed.). (xi, 531 pp., 28 pls. $6.00. Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1934.) 


This is the publication of the Eugenics Congress held in August 1932, at the 
American Museum of Natural History, and includes a total of sixty-five papers 
and a summary of the exhibits arranged at the museum for the members and guests 
of the Congress. It is a considerably smaller output than that of the 1922 Congress 
from which the two volumes: “Eugenics, Genetics and the Family,’”’ and “Eugenics 
in Race and State” resulted, and on the whole less provocative. Only a relatively 
few papers are devoted specifically to reports on human genetics; there is a small 
undistinguished section on method, and another on racial questions. The bulk of 
the discussion is devoted to a consideration of the various factors and agencies mak- 
ing for eugenic and dysgenic states in the population: the falling birth and marriage 
rates of the fit, the preservation in various ways of the maladjusted and inadequate, 
the effects of war, the biology of fertility, and the possible means at our disposal 
for effecting reform. 

While there is almost nowhere in the volume an adequate analysis or appraisal 
of the evidence which is available on the nature-nurture problem, and which should 
be basic to any eugenics thinking (H. J. Muller’s article on “The Dominance of 
Economics” is a notable exception to this statement and a penetrating criticism 
of the whole eugenics program), there is in a few papers a sober acknowledgement 
of our lack of any definitive knowledge on the nature and inheritance of mental 
disorder. The discussion by Pollock, Malzberg, and Fuller on the manic-depressive 
psychoses, and Dr Florence Powdermaker’s article on the social factors in mental 
development are examples in point, stressing the need respectively for more careful 
methods of investigation and for a recognition of the environmental factors which 
may be operative in producing some of the vast hordes of mental deviates. There 
are also some interesting compilations of statistics on birth rates, marriage rates, 
a straightforward presentation of population statistics by J. H. Landman, and a few 
other items which are sound enough if not particularly stimulating. 

It is the papers which deal with ways and means of reversing the proportion 
of eu- and dysgenic elements in the population, however, which most vigorously 
belie the title of the volume. Here one finds ready and unchallenging acceptance of 
the simple notion that mental disorders and defects are one and inherited, a per- 
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verse disregard for any evidence to the contrary, and the dangerously confused 
reasoning that if feeble-mindedness is not entirely inherited, then at least a feeble- 
minded environment is inherited and it makes very little difference anyway whether 
accurate distinctions are possible. Sterilization is variously brandished as a means 
for solving the unemployment problem, the crime problem, as a measure which 
must be ‘“‘a valuable asset to humanity” since it possesses “a sufficient appeal to 
induce 50% of the States of the Union to adopt statutes permitting its use,”’ and in 
one inspired article by L. K. Sadler as a method which if “enforced throughout 
the United States would result in less than one hundred years in eliminating at 
least 90% of crime, insanity, feeblemindedness, moronism, and abnormal sexuality, 
not to mention many other forms of defectiveness and degeneracy.”’ Such arrogantly 
sweeping figures need no comment from the more humbly ignorant among us. 

On the positive side, that of increasing the eugenic elements of the population, 
there are still the tacit assumptions that the “‘better’’ classes are the carriers of the 
most desirable traits for the race, and that if somehow these better classes could 
be made to realize their responsibilities to the future they would marry and pro- 
create eugenically. Dr Muller’s comment is perhaps the most apt: “Is it to be won- 
dered at that a census of eugenists has disclosed an appalling failure to reproduce 
themselves, despite the fact that they are maximally steeped in their own doctrines?” 

Or can it be that that fact is a first indication of effective action by ugenists? 
Certainly there is not much else to indicate that they have made measurable strides 
in any direction. 

CAROLYN ADLER LEwIs 
New York Ciry 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A NOTE ON THE CULTURAL AFFILIATIONS 
OF NORTHERN MEXICAN NOMADS 


Dr Ralph Beals has rendered students of the ethnology of Mexico and the South- 
west an important service in his interesting and stimulating paper, ‘“The Compara- 
tive Ethnology of Northern Mexico Before 1750.’" As those who have seen the 
study will remember, Dr Beals goes to Spanish sources for the recovery of important 
material, and marshalls his data to divide northern Mexico into tentative culture 
provinces. By a statistical treatment of the traits found within their boundaries 
he compares these provinces with each other, with southern Mexico, and with the 
Southwest and Southeast of the United States, analyzing his tables to offer valuable 
suggestions concerning the probable paths of diffusion of the region and the possible 
routes by which southern Mexican influence might have reached the Southwest. 

Among Dr Beals’ comments and conclusions there are one or two which seem 
to run counter to the writer’s field experience, and since the questions raised have 
bearing on central problems of Dr Beals’ paper, it might be well to make a brief 
statement concerning them. 

One of the provinces which Dr Beals has described he calls that of the non- 
agricultural nomads, who occupy the region of the northern plateau. Included 
among the aborigines of this province are the Mescalero Apache and Chiricahua 
Apache, both of whom this writer has studied in the field. 

Unfortunately, Dr Beals has identified the Chiricahua Apache with the Western 
Apache. The latter term should be reserved strictly for the Apache groups now 
stationed upon the San Carlos and White Mountain reservations in Arizona (White 
Mountain or Coyotero Apache, Tonto Apache, San Carlos Apache, and Cibecue 
Apache). None of these Western Apache groups lived in Mexico, and they are 
to be sharply differentiated from the Chiricahua Apache whose cultural and lin- 
guistic affiliations are rather with the Mescalero. Dr Harry Hoijer, who has done 
linguistic work among these peoples, classifies Chiricahua and Mescalero as dialects 
of the same language, much closer to each other than either is to Western Apache. 
In many major particulars of culture there is a decided cleavage between the Mes- 
calero-Chiricahua usage on one hand and Western Apache custom on the other. 
Thus the Western Apache have a strongly developed clan system, while the Mes- 
calero and Chiricahua have no sibs at all. The Western Apache have an important 
agricultural complex; the Chiricahua and Mescalero pay slight attention to the 
raising of crops. Wherever a major cultural difference is noted between the Western 
Apache and the Mescalero, we can be almost certain that the Chiricahua will con- 
form to the Mescalero rather than to the Western Apache practice. For example, 
the Western Apache tell an origin myth of emergence from an underworld, whereas 
the Mescalero do not. True to our rule, the Chiricahua agree with the Mescalero 
and not with the Western Apache in this, as well as in so many other particulars. 


1 Tbero-Americana: 2, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1932. 
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This confusion of Apache tribes is not of special import, however, except that 
if we attempt to characterize the cultures of northern Mexico, we should know of 
which tribes we are speaking. 

More pertinent to our discussion is Dr Beals’ evaluation of the culture content 
of this province of the nomads. Dr Beals takes 116 basic traits found from southern 
Mexico to the Southwest and Southeast and indicates their occurrence in the various 
culture provinces. His table shows that 89 of these 116 traits have been recorded 
for southern Mexico, 62 for the Southwest, 50 for the Southeast, and only 31 for 
the northern nomads. 

From the paucity of traits recorded for the nomads Dr Beals draws the inevit- 
able conclusions. No sooner has he arranged some of the material in tabular form 
than he remarks, “Table 1 is an effort to make this situation more graphic. It shows 
clearly the relative richness of the culture of the agricultural peoples compared 
with that of the nomads.’” Again he says, “Even with the slight collection of data 
given in Table 1, it is evident that the solution to the problem of connections and 
transmissions between southern Mexico and the United States must be sought 
among the agricultural peoples. It is also among the agricultural peoples that the 
greatest differentiation occurs.’ Later he states, “It seems a fairly certain assump- 
tion that what transmissions occurred between the two regions rarely if ever went 
directly across the north Mexican desert plateau, but went around it.’” 

Few will deny the persuasiveness of the suggestions Dr Beals makes from the 
data in his possession. The whole question is whether or not those data are complete 
and trustworthy enough to permit of even a “fairly certain” assumption which 
rules out the northern plateau as a possible route of culture diffusion. Upon looking 
over the list of 116 traits in Dr Beals’ Table 2, the writer was amazed to find that 
to the 31 traits recorded for all the tribes of nomads by all the authorities utilized 
by Dr Beals, he could add 30 more traits from his study of two of these tribes. 
The list of these additions is as follows: 


Turquoise Thatched Roofs Rain Ceremonies 
Sling Gourd Utensils Ceremonial Fire 
Shield Caps Ceremonial Trees 
Mask Kicking Race Incense 

Captive Eagles Painted Clothing Palisades 
Tattooing Tambourine Type Drum Spear-Thrower 
Musical Bow Infanticide Pottery Drum 
Patole (Dice or Stave Game) Pinole (made of mesquite) Maize Cultivation 
Cairn or Wayside Shrine Food Offerings Squash Cultivation 
Poisoned Arrows Vision and Dream® Irrigation 


Page 136. 
Ibid. 

‘ Page 147. 

* Dr Beals indicated that the trait, though unrecorded, was probably present in the area 

In that he is correct 
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The first 20 of these traits should be added to Dr Beals’ table without reserva- 
tion. The validity of the last 10 is more doubtful, and it may be that some of them 
should be eliminated. In respect to the first 6 of the 10 doubtful traits it is not always 
clear that what the writer found among the Chiricahua or Mescalero corresponds 
exactly to the trait Dr Beals had in mind when he compiled his list. 

There is the case of rain ceremonies. The Apaches certainly performed cere- 
monies to bring rain, but they were not often connected with crops. A storm was 
more likely to be desired for purification after widespread sickness, to retard an 
enemy, or to replenish the drinking water supply. Is this to be equated with the 
rain ceremonies of the far south and Southwest? 

What of the ceremonial fire? At the Apache four-day girl’s puberty rite a fire is 
supposed to be kindled with a fire-drill by either the girl or the shaman who sings 
for her, and it must be kept burning throughout the ceremony. Does this suggest 
connection with the sacred fire of a temple? 

Again, trees were a source of supernatural power to these 4paches. The par- 
ticular tree from which or under which the individual gained his supernatural ex- 
perience might be singled out and named in songs. Beliefs clustered about certain 
trees and bushes. Some were known to be “witched;”’ those who ate from their 
fruits would be poisoned. How close are these concepts to what Dr Beals has in 
mind? 

Sages, other pungent smelling plants, and animal parts were thrown on hot 
coals to create smoke and odor. Any person who had had anything to do with the 
dead or with the death rites was obliged to purify himself and his possessions by 
bathing in that smoke. The practice was an integral part of many rites, and a 
specific for headache, nosebleed, and other ailments. Shall this be called use of 
incense? 

The Apaches often surrounded their individual camps with a rude fence of 
cactus and utilized the sharp-pointed yucca plant for the purpose oi enclosing and 
protecting the camp, too. To some this may not seem elaborate enough to be termed 
a palisade. 

Many may be surprised to see the spear-thrower included in the list of additional 
traits. The writer hastens to add that the Apaches do not have the conventional 
spear-thrower. What the Mescalero do utilize is the principle of the spear-thrower. 
Men used to wear a rope tied to the right wrist and carried a short spear notched 
about midway along the shaft. To use the spear, the rope was slipped around this 
notch in such a manner that it became loosened as the spear was propelled forward. 
This device allowed the thrower to clasp the spear near the point, while the rope 
stretched backward and was attached to the spear at the notch to the rear. Thus 
when the spear was hurled the guidance of the rope gave the effect of artificially 
lengthening the arm. The writer has seen improvised spears thrown long distances 
with force and accuracy by this means. Now it is evident that while the Mescalero 
did not receive the spear-thrower in form, unless we are to accept this as an in- 
dependent invention, we must agree that the idea and principle of the atlatl did 
penetrate to them. 
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The difficulty in placing these traits and deciding whether or not they belong 


' on our list involves a critique of a statistical approach to anthropological data which 
assumes that a trait in one culture is the counterpart or equivalent of a formally 
p similar or comparable trait in another culture. These difficulties are multiplied 
rf when the trait in question does not fall under the heading of material culture and 


is consequently not always easy to define in formal terms. But such a critique is 
too involved a subject with which to burden a brief statement and will not be at 
tempted here. 

In regard to the last four items listed there is no doubt of their existence before 
reservation days. The question is one of their age: did these agricultural traits and 
the pottery drum which is generally associated with them exist for these Apaches 
prior to 1750 as Dr Beals’ paper would require if they are to be considered here? 

It may seem strange to speak of the agricultural traits of nomads. Nevertheless, 
the manner in which the Apaches carried on the small amount of crop-raising in 
which they engaged offered little hindrance to their roving life. They planted seed 


in some sheltered spot, came back once or twice to pull the worst of the weeds, and 

returned again for the harvesting. If water was nearby and easy to divert into the 
| fields, irrigation was practiced. Not all families raised crops, in fact very few did; 

but as far back as the memories of the old men now li.’g can carry us, a little 
agriculture was carried on in this fashion. It may well be that agriculture was begun 
| among these people after 1750. But there seems to be no way to decide the question 

with finality now, so the traits are listed with the above reservations. Incidently, 
if proof should be forthcoming that the traits do antedate 1750, it would somewhat 
modify Dr Beals’ picture of a non-agricultural northern province. 

When the 30 traits listed above are added to the 31 to which Dr Beals found 
reference, the alleged meagerness of the nomad culture largely vanishes. The com- 
bined 61 traits of the nomads compare very favorably with the 55 positively re 
corded for the Jalisco-Tepic province, the 56 of Old Sinaloa, the 63 of Old Sonora, 
the 62 of southwestern United States, and the various totals mentioned for other 
provinces at the beginning of this article. One may eliminate a number of the doubt- 
ful cases and still have an impressive total left for the nomads. 

There is no reason to think that the Apaches possessed a richer culture than the 
other nomads of northern Mexico. When the writer was compiling a library thesis 
concerning the Apaches some years ago he read through volume after volume of old 
source material which supposedly dealt with these nomads or included observations 
concerning them. He found few references to any of the traits which are given above. 


He did find that it was an almost invariable rule for travellers, clergymen, and offi 

cials to dismiss nomadic peoples with a few contemptuous and harsh epithets, and 
that governments were formerly more concerned with exterminating these wander- 
{ ing tribes than with preserving their lore. It is not too daring to guess that the lack 
of references to traits of the northern nomads which Dr Beals noted is not so much 
due to the absence of the traits as it is to this discrimination and selective process. 
To this must be added the inherent difficulty which those who are not professional 
ethnographers will have in discovering any but the most obvious traits among 
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nomadic peoples. If special regard is constantly paid by a settled people to a tree 
near a temple, it is not so difficult to ascertain and note this. It is another matter 
to obtain reliable data on the attitude of nomadic peoples in regard to trees. 

Nor must it be assumed because these Apache tribes are believed to have come 
originally from the north, that the additional traits are some which show mostly 
northern affiliations and could not’ be duplicated for other northern Mexican 
nomads. Of the 30 additional traits which have been enumerated, 24 are also listed 
for southern Mexico, and Dr Beals indicates his belief that a twenty-fifth, the 
poisoned arrow, existed in southern Mexico too. Of the 24 additional traits which 
the nomads and southern Mexico have in common, 18 are also to be found in south- 
western United States. 

It may make things a bit more graphic if the writer uses Dr Beals’ own method. 
Dr Beals arranged a table (Table 3) which he named “Cultural Connections.” He 
reduced the number of basic traits under consideration from 116 to 104. He sought 
to show the number of these 104 traits recorded for each culture province and the 
number and percentage of its traits which each province shares with every other 
province. 

Dr Beals found that 78 of his 104 traits had been recorded for southern Mexico. 
He found according to his sources that only 17 of these 78 traits of southern Mexico 
were also common to the northern nomads, or a scant 22 percent. But in examining 
these 78 southern Mexican traits we can add 22 more to the 17 which Dr Beals 
credited to the nomads, and the total is brought up to 39 traits which southern 
Mexico shares with the nomads, 50 percent of southern Mexico’s 78 traits. Compare 
this to the 56 traits (71 percent) which southern Mexico shares with the Jalisco- 
Tepic area; the 43 (55 percent) with Tepic-Culiacan; the 38 (48 percent) with Old 
Sinaloa; the 40 (51 percent) with Old Sonora; the 42 (54 percent) with southwestern 
United States; the 55 (70 percent) with Southern Sierra; the 17 (22 percent) with 
Central-Agriculturists; the 25 (32 percent) with Northern Sierra; the 22 (28 percent) 
with Tamaulipas; the 33 traits (42 percent) which southern Mexico shares with 
southeastern United States; and it is apparent, so far as present evidence indicates, 
that the northern nomads or the northern plateau cannot be ruled out as a possible 
cultural avenue between southern Mexico and southwestern United States. The 
writer does not mean to insist now that the nomads must have been important in 
the transmission of cultural elements to the Southwest, but he does mean to imply 
that the statistical proof that the nomads could not have acted in such capacity 
is most inconclusive. A study of the Lipan Apache which the writer hopes to initiate 
soon should give us much more information on the point. 

In conclusion it might be said that even a stronger case for the influence of 
southern factors upon the northern nomads could be built up with little effort. There 
are a number of traits suggestive of the south (such as shooting fish with barbed 
arrows and use of the enema tube) which the writer has recorded for the Apache 
tribes, but which are not included in the list of traits used by Dr Beals for his 
calculations. 

M. E. OPLER 
Dutce, New Mexico 
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PETROGLYPHS SHOW THAT THE ANCIENTS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
WORE MASKS 


An article by White in a recent number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
gives a brief discussion of “Masks in the Southwest,’ to which the following should 
be added. 

Many pictographic groups in the Uintah Basin area, in northeastern Utah, 
show actors wearing animal-head masks, exhibiting the horns. A group on Ashley 
Creek, near Vernal, which we photographed as P87, is described by the writer as 
follows:? 


The central upper figure of the lower group is that of a man wearing a bird for a headdress. 
The figure at the left of the picture is not masked and is probably the man of ceremonies. This 
man attracts notice in that he is wearing his hair in side bobs. One man of the group is wearing 
a buffalo skin with horns for a headdress. Another has a horned headdress which extends from 
his head on each side in comb fashion. There are three human beings that are masked to repre- 
sent some beast or insect. The whole group probably is an animal dance scene much like the 
animal dance scenes that can be observed in the Southwest at the present time. And again it is 
quite possible that it is a death-dance scene involving images of the dead (the upper scene of 
this picture was of hand effigies), similar to those described by Kroeber’ as held by the Maidu 
(pp. 431-432), the Kawaiisu (p. 604), the Tiibatulabal (p. 609), and the Kitanemuk (p. 613), 
the circles (with eyes, of the upper group) being crude images of the dead people for whom the 
ceremony is being cenducted. 


Masked actors are shown in several pictographic groups in Nine Mile Canyon, 
east of Price, Utah. The men are usually shown as wearing horned headdresses, as 
described by the writer under pictographs N-P7, N-P43, and N-P47 and correspond- 
ing cuts in Figure 4.4 These masked men in the Nine Mile Canyon pictographs are 
dubbed “Cornute Men” by Morss,* the writer’s N-P7 masked man being figured 
by him in Plate 13, b, and described under his “Nine Mile Canyon Pictographs,” 


Vol. 36:626-28, 1934. 

* Albert B. Reagan, The Pictographs of Ashley and Dry Fork Valleys in Northeastern 
Utah (Transactions, Kansas Academy of Sciences, Vol. 34). p. 199. 

* Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 78, 
1925). 

‘ Albert B. Reagan, Anciently Inhabited Caves of the Vernal (Utah) District, with some 
additional Notes on Nine Mile Canyon, Northeast Utah (Ibid., Vol. 36), pp. 62-63. The 
N-P7 group is also described in other reports of the writer on this region, as follows: Some 
Archaeological Notes on Nine Mile Canyon, Utah (El Palacio, Vol. 31, No. 4:45-71, Santa Fé, 
July 29, 1931) and in Some Notes on the Picture Writing North of Mexico (Bulletin, Wagner 
Free Institute of Science of Philadelphia, Vol. 7:38-54, November, 1932) where a photograph 
of group N-P7 is the upper figure on page 42. 

5 Noel Morss, The Ancient Culture of the Fremont River in Utah (Papers, Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 12, No. 3, 1931). Also see Julian H. 
Steward, Petroglyphs of California and Adjoining States (University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 24, No. 2, 1929), p. 217, for a discussion 
of katchina-like pictographs; Jesse Walter Fewkes, Hopi Katchinas (Twenty-first Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 3-126, 1903) for types of Hopi katchinas. 
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pp. 40-41. He also found cornute pictographs in the Fremont River area in Utah 
and northward at many other places along Green River and its tributaries to the 
Nine Mile Canyon country (pp. 34-42, pls. 13-18). 

It might be argued that these animal headdresses were not masks in the sense 
of this discussion, though there are glyphs which seem to show that the skin covered 
the face and that holes were cut through it for peep holes. But to look further, 
there are pictographic scenes which show unmistakable masks. Several groups which 
Morss examined at Fruita, Utah (‘“‘Dancer Pictographs,” p. 34, pls. 15-16) showed 
unmistakable masks. Morss states (p. 35), ‘“The face may be left blank or the fea- 
ture roughly indicated or a mask may be shown;” and in his conclusion on the picto- 
graphs of the region he further states (p. 42), ““The Fremont anthropomorphs seem 
to have been developed from Basket-maker prototypes and indicate the personifi- 
cation of supernatural beings in forms similar to those now familiar in the South- 
west.” Steward also mentions the glyphs of the Fruita-Thoiapson area in Utah 
(p. 152, pls. 81-82): “One type of the figures (found in the Fruita region . . .) is 
closely similar to the katchina dance costumes of the Pueblo Indians;” and the 
figures he exhibits on the two plates are all of the Fremont type of culture. 

Concerning the age of these pictographs we note that the glyphs of P87 in Ashley 
Valley are probably of Basket Maker age, while those of Nine Mile Canvon which 
were examined by Morss and the writer are of the Fremont culture stage, as are 
also those from Fruita. These all have the characteristics of the Fremont culture. 
Morss holds this culture flourished in Pueblo II times, stating in his introduction 
“The presence of small amounts of black-on-white and corrugated pottery, with 
other evidence, showed that this complex [the Fremont culture stage] was con- 
temporary. with Pueblo II in other regions” (therefore not later than 900 A.D.). This 
conclusion was arrived at simultaneously by the writer on the basis of finds in 
the Uintah Basin (as given in the articles mentioned above). So the “rock writings” 
show beyond doubt that masks were used in Indian katchina ceremonies before 
the coming of the Spaniards. 

ALBERT B. REAGAN 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
Provo, UTAH 


THE BULBED ENEMA SYRINGE IN NORTH AMERICA 


In Appendix 1 of Comparative Ethnological Studies, Volume 8 (“Modifications 
in Indian Culture through Inventions and Loans,” 1930) the late E. Nordenskiéld 
brought together the relevant data and discussed the use of enema tubes and syr- 
inges among the American aborigines. He expressed the opinion that “‘the peculiar 
idea of using enematic injections has probably been independently invented both 
in the Old World and the New.” Two types of devices for this purpose are dis- 
tinguishable. One has a bulb and the other has not. ‘The bulbless type is known 
from N. W. North America to the Chocé in Colombia, and the bulbed one from large 
tracts of South America’’ (italics ours). 
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It is the purpose of this brief note to call attention to the use of the bulbed type 
of enema syringe by certain North American natives, a fact overlooked by Norden- 
skiéld, but one which nicely fits into the series of culture traits compiled by him 
which occur north of Mexico in North America and in South America but, in 
the intervening regions, sporadically, if at all.! The positive information which has 
come to my notice is confined to Algonkian and Siouan speaking people and, for 
these groups, only from a few localities and tribal units. Systematic inquiry in the 
field and information recorded in documentary sources may reveal a much wider 
distribution of the bulbed syringe. 

A. Skinner reported the bulbed enema syringe for the Eastern Cree.” In the 
course of field work among the Norway House and Cross Lake Cree (Manitoba) 
in 1930, I found the same device in use. The bulb was made of a jackfish (Esox 
lucius) bladder and the tube of the leg bone of a bird (?). 

Dr J. M. Cooper made inquiries regarding the enema syringe among the James 
Bay Cree, but failed to secure affirmative information. At Atawapiskat (100 miles 
north of Fort Albany), however, a type in which a small cotton bag is used was 
known. The native name for it was sisobatcigan, “thing or instrument for squirting 
water.”” Dr Cooper says that his informant was doubtful whether the device was 
of aboriginal or European origin.* 

Among Saulteaux-Ojibwa groups the enema syringe seems to be a well-known 
device. A. Skinner,‘ F. Densmore,' and H. H. Smith® refer to it and Baraga records 
the term pindabawadjigan, “‘clyster-pipe,” in his Dictionary.’ This is the term by 
which the bulbed enema syringe is known among all the Saulteaux groups east of 
Lake Winnipeg which I have visited, and its cognate is employed by the Norway 
House and Cross Lake Cree. The Berens River Saulteaux, like the latter, use a 
jackfish bladder. The tube is made from the wing bone of the Canada goose and by 
means of a sinew wrapping is attached to the bladder. The same device is known to 
the Hollow Water River band to the south and to the Island Lake band to the north- 
east. H. H. Smith likewise refers to the use of the bulbed syringe among the Mesk- 
waki (Fox).® 


' Table I, Comparative*Ethnological Studies, Vol. 9 (1931) and Appendix 1. The latter 
had previously appeared in Ymer (1925) under the title “En jamférelse mellan indiankulturen 
i sédra Sydamerika och i Nordamerika.”’ 

2 Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux (Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 9, 1911), p. 77. Skinner cites p. 190 in the 1795 edition of 
Hearne’s “Journey”’ in connection with his own observation, but Hearne makes no reference 
to an enema syringe. What he does describe is the practice of blowing into the anus of a patient. 

5 Personal letter. * Op. cit., p. 161. 

5 Uses of Plants by the Chippewa Indians (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 44, 
1928), pp. 331-32. 

6 Ethnobotany of the Ojibwa Indians (Bulletin, Public Museum of Milwaukee, Vol. 4, 
1932), p. 342. 

7 R. P. Bishop Baraga, A Dictionary of the Otchipwe Language (Montreal, 1878), Part 1. 

8 Ethnobotany of the Meskwaki (Bulletin, Public Museum of Milwaukee, Vol. 4, 1928), 
p. 219. 
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For Siouan speaking groups, M. R. Gilmore’ has recorded the use of an infusion 
of the bark and root of the Kentucky coffee-tree ((Gymnocladus dioica [L] Koch) 
as a rectal injection for constipation among the Dakota, Omaha, Ponca, Winnebago, 
and Oto. “This remedy was used from time immemorial,” he says. “Prior to contact 
with Europeens the Indians made their own syringes, an animal bladder being 
used for the bulb and a hollow cylindrical bone, as the leg bone of a prairie chicken, 
turkey, goose, or other bird, was used for the tube. The bulb was attached to the 
tube by sinew wrapping.” 

A. IrRvinc HALLOWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


® Uses of Plants by the Indians of the Missouri River Region (Thirty-third Annual Re- 
port, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1919, pp. 43-154), p. 89. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the association will be held at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, on December 27—29, 1935 (Friday to Sunday, inclusive). 


MEXICAN LANGUAGES 


The “Instituto Mexicano de Investigaciones Lingiiisticas” (Universidad Na- 
cional de Mexico) “‘plans to publish successively, as its financial means may permit 
the most complete and recent dictionaries and grammars of the numerous indigenous 
languages still spoken in this country, as well as dialectical studies of the Spanish 
language, either reediting in critical editions our most representative works thereon, 
or reproducing the already existing monographs on regional language.” 


GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


It is announced that applications for grants-in-aid in support of research during 
the period between April 1, 1936 and April 1, 1937 must be filed before January 15, 
1936, on forms to be secured from the Secretary for Grants-in-Aid, Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Among the awards for 1935-1936 are: Otto Klineberg for a study of emotional 
expression among the Chinese; Ronald L. Olson for a study of cultural changes in- 
volved in the shift from paternal to maternal descent among the Haisla and Heiltsuk 
of British Columbia; Julian H. Steward for a study of the ecological aspects of 
Shoshoni society. 

Applications for Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships and Pre-Doctoral 
Field Fellowships are to be submitted to the Fellowship Secretary by December 1, 
1935, and for Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study by March 15, 1936. 


A NEw Series, “GENERAL SERIES IN ANTHROPOLOGY,” has been issued, offering 
an inexpensive vehicle for the publication of monographic material. There have 
appeared No. 1—The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and its Derivatives: the 
Source of the Ghost Dance, by Leslie Spier, and No. 2—Taos Pueblo, by Elsie Clews 
Parsons. (Leslie Spier, editor: George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis., 
agent.) 


EDWARD H. THompson, famous for his long residence in Yucatan and his pioneer 
archaeological explorations there, died in Plainfield, New Jersey, on May 18, 1935 
at the age of seventy-five. He was the friend of all the early investigators in Yucatan 
and his ownership of Chichen Itza made him a well known figure to all Maya stu- 
dents. He was American Consul in Yucatan for almost twenty-five years, combining 
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these services with archaeological investigations. His principal work was at Chichen 
Itza where he discovered the “High Priest’s Grave,” the famous tablet of the 
Initial Series, and uncovered the ““Temple of the Painted Columns.” He discovered 
several new sites in the interior of Yucatan and knew much of the folklore of the 
present natives. 

Collections gathered by him are in the Field Museum in Chicago and in the 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge. The remarkable collection of objects dredged from 
the Cenote of Sacrifice at Chichen, now in the Peabody Museum, will always remain 
a monument to his indefatigable zeal and to his desire to preserve for all time some- 
thing of the life of the Mayas whom he loved. 


A. M. T. 
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